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Cur tamen hos tu 

Evaſiſſe putes, quod diri conſcia facti 

Mens habet attonitos, et ſurdo verbere cædit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 

Pœna autem vehemens, ac multo ſævior illis, 

Quas et Cæditius gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem, - Juv. 
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CHAP. I. 


Il eſt auſſi facile dete tromper ſoi-m#me ſans s' en apperce- 
voir, qu'il eſt difficile de tromper les autres ſans qu ils s' en 
appergoi vent. RUOCHEFOUCAULT, 


ABOUT this time, Madame de Seidlits 


received accounts of the failure of a houſe at 


Franckfort, in which her huſband had placed 
moſt part of the money he had left for the uſe 


of his widow and daughter. In the ſame houſe 
alſo was the reſidue of the money produced by 
the ſale of her furniture and other effects, when 
the left Germany; part of which had ſerved to 
defray the expence of her journey, the reſt ſhe 
had — to be remitted to her banker at Na- 
ples, and expected every day to hear that this 


was done, when the ſad news of the failure 


arrived. 
This news was accompanied, as is uſual on 


ſuch occaſions, with the comfortable aflertion 


that it was only a temporary ſtoppage of pay- 
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ment; for that the houſe would pay all they o. 
ed in time. However that-might be, Madame 
de Seidlits felt very great immediate inconveni- 


ency from the accident; ſhe had already con- 


tracted debts at Naples, for the diſcharge of 
which her ſole reliance was upon this money: 
ſhe concealed this misfortune from Laura, to 
ſave her the ſhock of ſuch calamitous news, and 
in hopes that ſhe might in a few poſts have the 
firſt ſtatement confirmed that there would finally 
be no loſs by the bankruptcy. In this diſtreſſing 
Iituation ſhe lamented the abſence of Signora 
Sporza, who was the only perſon to whom ſhe 
could freely ſpeak on ſuch a ſubject; and ſhe 
once thonght of writing to her for a ſmall ſupply 
of money for her immediate occaſions ; but fear- 
ing that this might not be convenient, or perhaps 
not agreeable, and having naturally a great reluc- 
tance to lie under a pecuniary obligation, ſhe de- 
termined rather to part with her jewels, even 
_ thoſe which ſhe had received from her huſband, 
and on that account valued far above their intrin- 
fic worth ; ſhe accordingly applied to a jeweller, 
and fold them for a ſum fufficient for the dif- 
charge of her moft urgent debts. 
Father Pedro having ſeen the jeweller, with 
whom he was acquainted, coming out of Madame 
de Seidlits's houſe, entered into converſation 
with him, and endeavoured from a prying diſ- 
poſition not uncommon to monks, to fift from 
him what his buſineſs with her was ; for he well 
knew that Madame de Seidlits was not in cir- 
cumſtances to purchaſe jewels. The jeweller in 
conſequence of her injunctions evaded his queſti- 
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ons, which more and more excited the curioſitx 


of Father Pedro, who did not reſt till he learned 
from one of the jeweller's workmen, what his 
maſter's buſineſs with Madame de Seidlits was. 
'This gave the Father an idea of the diſtreſs 
of her circumſtances far beyond what he had hi- 
therto entertained, and infpired him at the ſame 
time with freſh Hopes of ſucceſs in the ſcheme he 
was ſo ſanguinely engaged in. He immediately 
communicated the intellig ence to Zcluco, adding, 
That he imagined it would be no longer neceſſary 


for him to exaggerate the uneaſineſs of his wound, 


but rather to admit the idea which the ladies bad 
already received of its being better; although his 
general health was ftill delicate, this plan would 
allow him the benefit of enjoying the freſh air, 
the pleafure ſometimes of ſeeing and paying his 


court to Laura, while the perplexed ſtate in 


which the mother's circumſtances ſeemed to be, 
with. the admonitions which the Father under- 
took on every proper occaſion to give both to the 
mother and daughter, might at length diſpoſe 
them to liſten to his propoſ- al. 

Zeluco waited on Madame de Secidlits and 
Laura the following day ; they both manifeſted 
fincere ſatisfaction at ſeeing bim. Madame de 
Seidlits cautioned him, with all the folicitude of 
friendſhip, to be very careful of himſelf till his 


health ſhould be fully reſtored ; and Laura, im- 


preſſed with a ſenſe of obligation, and ſoftened 


by the dangers in which he "had been, behaved 


with more cordiality than ſhe had ever ſhewn to 
him before. He -continued to viſit them very 


frequently, and was always received in the fame 
manner. ; 


AA Father 
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Father Pedro congratulated him on the very 
friendly reception which he met with, from which 
he augured an agreeable anſwer when he ſhould 
next ſpeak to Madame de Seidlits on the ſubject 
of Zeluco's ſuit, which he hinted he intended to 
do very ſoon ; but the ſame circumſtances which 
had imparted this confidence to the mind of the 
Father, revived Zeluco's original hopes of ob- 
taining Laura without marriage. He imagined 
that the proud ſpirit of both mother and daugh- 
ter, humbled by misfortune and terrified by the 
horrors of impending poverty, would in a ſhort 
time acquielce in the ſettlements he determined to 
make, unclogged with the ceremony he deteſted. 

He wiſhed not, therefore, that the Father, by 
a precipitate renewal of the propoſal of marriage, 
ſhould render it more difficult for him to ſucceed 
upon his own terms, as he expected, though 
perhaps at a more diſtant period. | | 

'The wound in his arm was now on the point 
of healing; but the fears he had undergone, the 
medicines he had taken, the regimen he had fol- 
lowed, had weakened him conſiderably, giving 
him alſo an appearance of ſickneſs, which corre- 
ſponded with the accounts that had been ſpread of 
his danger, and enabled him to ſupport a delay in 
the gratification of his deſires with a degree of 


patience which he could not have diſplayed had 


he been in perfect health. . | 
He begged of Father Pedro, therefore, not to 
urge his former ſuit at preſent, expreſſing an appre- 
henſion ofdiſguſting the ladies by too much impor- 
tunity z then talked of his ſorrow at the thoughts 
of the diſtreſs they were in, wiſhed that the * 
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ther would prevail on Madame de Seidlits to ac- 
cept of a ſum of money, with which he directly 
preſented him, on the pretence of its coming 
from a perſon who ſuſpected her ſituation, but 
was unknown to Father Pedro and to herſelf, 
and was determined to conceal the tranſaction 
from all the world. . 


Although Zeluco behaved on this occaſion 
with a good deal of addreſs, ſpoke -with great 
gentleneſs and in plauſible terms, Father Pedro's 


penetration pervaded his hypocriſy, and he at 


once ſaw his motive and drift. 

Father Pedro, it muſt be confeſſed, was not a 
monk of that rigid ſelf-denial and ſublime piety 
that will entitle him, an hundred years after his 
death, to canonization. ys He 

Had Laura been inclined to meet Zeluco on 
his own terms, very poſſibly he would have 
winked at the connexion, or given her abſolution 
on eaſy terms; but his mind revolted at the 


thought of being acceſlary to betraying her: be- 


ſides, the virtues of Madame de Seidlits and her 
daughter commanded his entire eſteem ; whereas 
the money he had fm time to time received from 
Zeluco had not produced a ſingle ſentiment in 
his favour. He wiſhed well to both the former, 
and would have cheerfully ſerved them in any 
thing not attended with great inconveniency to 
| himfelf ; but he would not have abſtained from a 
pinch of ſnuff when his noſe required it, to have 
ſaved the other from the gallows. For theſe 
reaſons' Father Pedro refuſed the money ; ſaying, 
He was ſufficiently acquainted with Madame de 
Seidlits, to know that ſuch an offer would offend 
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ber; that as for his own part he had been in⸗ 
duced to interfere in this buſineſs, with the ſole 


view of rendering him the moſt eſſential ſervice 


that, in his opinion, one man could do to ano- 
ther, by aſſiſting him in his avowed inclination of 
marrying one of the moſt accompliſhed, beauti- 
ful, and virtuous women in Europe: “ But,” 
e he, “ Signor, if you have altered your 
mind, my interference of — muſt end hy 

To this Zeluco replied, That he was ſenſible 
of what he owed to the Father; that he would 
ever take the warmeſt intereſt in both the ladies 
but wiſhed not to have his former propoſal preſſed 
on them at that particular time,” 


CHAP, 
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Les paſſions le plus violentes nous laifſent quelquefois 28 
lache; mais la vanité nous agite toujours. 
RoCuEFUUCAULT. 


2 LU CO, who was of a moſt ſuſpicious tem- 
per, now imagined that Father Pedro acted in 
concert with Madame de Seidlits, and that the 
deſperate ſtate of her affairs had produced an al- 
teration in the ſentiments of her daughter, of 
which they had informed him, that he might 
puſh a renewal of the propoſal of marriage with- 
out delay,—He thought alſo that the Monk”; 

zeal had made him overſhoot his commiſſion, by 
imprudently mentioning the circumſtance of the 
fale of the jewels; for he was convinced, that 
one reaſon for their wiſhing to have the ceremony 
ſpeedily concluded, was to prevent this and other 
proofs of their poverty from appearing. As he 
now believed therefore, that it was in his power 
to obtain Laura in marriage whenever he pleaſed, 

that very conviction acting on his capricious and 
vicious diſpoſition, diſinclined him from it, and 


- determined him to renew his original ſcheme of 


ſeduction, which he flattered himſelf the diſtreſſes 
of poverty, joined to the credit of his late ex- 
ploit, would greatly facilitate. _ 

Laura, though unacquainted with the dilagree- 
able accounts which her mother had received 


from Germany, or with the exact ſtate of the 


circumſtances in which ſhe had been left by her 
father, Knew in gcneral that they were narrow, 
/ = By and 


ſupply. Had ſhe conformed herſelf exactly to 
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and therefore would have been pleaſed with a 
more ſevere ſyſtem of economy than was agree- 
able to her mother. A knowledge of this was 
one reaſon, why Madame de Seidlits had always 
repreſented their ſituation in the moſt favourable 
light to her daughter. 

This young lady, notwithſtanding the admira- 
tion ſhe never failed to excite, was by no means 
fond of appearing often in public. What are 
called public — * ſhe had but a very mo- 
derate reliſh for, and ſtood in no need of them 
as a reſource for paſſing her time. 
She had ſuch a taſte for reading, as afforded a 
very pleaſing ſource of entertainment and im- 
provement to her mind, without inclining her to 
deſpiſe or neglect other occupations becoming her 
age and ſex. Her natural good ſenſe, taſte and 
accompliſhments, while they rendered her inde- 
pendent of company, made her more entertaining 
in it ; without being over-reſerved, nothing could 
be more modeſt than her deportment ; and very 


few women poſſeſſed the talent of converſing in a 


more eaſy and agreeable manner. Her mind be- 


ing undiſturbed by paſſion, ſerene through inno- 


cence, naturally cheerful, and eafily amuſed, ſhe 


could have lived happy in a very limited ſociety, 
and in the delightful occupation of promoting her 


mother's happineſs, and that of all around her. 


Madame de Seidlits was ſomewhat of a different 
character; although Laura was the warmeſt ob- 


jet of her affection, yet. ſhe ſtood in need of 


amuſements, and had a taſte for a greater ſhare 
of elegant ſuperfluities than her revenue could 


her 
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her daughter's taſte, they could have lived free 
from debt upon the . penſion and intereſt of the 
money left by her huſband ; but as ſhe often fol- 
lowed her own, they muſt have been embarraſſed 
in a ſhort time, even although their banker's 
failure had not happened. 

Ihe particular article of expence which gave 
Laura moſt uneaſineſs, was what regarded her 
dreſs. Her own taſte in dreſs was elegantly ſim- 
ple, and, in her, was ſo becoming, that all who 
beheld her, were of opinion that additional orna- 
ment would tend to diminiſh the luſtre of her 


beauty; yet, when in compliance with her mo- 


ther's taſte ſhe adopted ornaments to the height 
of the mode,: the ſame beauty ſhone conſpicuous 
through all the variations, and in ſpite of the 
extravagances of faſhion. 

While Madame de Seidlits endeavoured to aſ- 
ſume the appearance of -ſerenity and cheerfulneſs 
before Laura, ſhe could not reſiſt a real depreſſion 
of ſpirits. She ſaw the neceſſity of retrenching 
the limited plan of expence ſhe had with difficulty 
hitherto obſerved, and was uncertain whether 
any ſyſtem of ceconomy would relieve her from a 
ſpecies of diſtreſs which her ſpirit could ill ſupport, 
and which ſhe felt with keener anguiſh on Laura's 
account—who in reality could have ſupported the 
misfortune which was ſo carefully concealed from 
her, "infinitely better than her mother. 

Meanwhile, Zeluco viſited Madame de Seidlits 


with moſt aſſiduous punctuality, and was alwa 


+ 


received with a cordial welcome, He ſaw the de- 


1 of Madame de Seidlits, and the anxiety of 


"Laura, with ſecret ſatisfaction and apparent con- 


cern; 
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and whether it was bodily or mental.” 


12 ne OO 
cern; he imputed both to the diſtreſs of their 


cCircumſtances, and was in daily expectation that 


Madame de Seidlits would apply to him for re- 


lief, which he imagined would entitle him to ſtill 


greater familiarity in the family, involve her- in 
repeated obligations to himſelf, and finally termi- 
nate in the ſucceſs of his baſe deſigns upon the 
honor of Laura. Bank | 

Zeluco's paſſion was of the groſſeſt nature; 
he called it love, but with more propriety, even 
at its height, it might have been denominated 
hatred; it was entirely felfiſh, unconnected with 
ſentiment, or the happineſs of its object; even 


in the midſt of deſire, he felt reſentment againſt 


Laura, for the neglect and indifference which ſhe 
had evinced towards him. | | 
He took every opportunity, when' he found 


Madame de Seidlits alone, of inſinuating a defire 


of obliging her, and lamented, with mildneſs 


and much reſpect, that ſhe was ſo reſerved, and 


ſeemed unwilling even in the ſmalleſt inſtance to 
give him the pleaſure of being of ſervice to her. 

He ſometimes, on Madame de Seidlits being 
called out, was left for a few minutes with Laura; 
to her he expreſſed the moſt tender concern for 
her mother's health, „ which he dreaded was 
not ſo good as uſual; was afraid of ſome con- 
cealed anguiſh, either in her body or mind, and 


with the moſt inſinuating ſolicitude begged to 


know whether Laura ſuſpected what it was; not 
that he preſumed to make too particular an in- 
quiry, only in general, whether ſhe did not fuf- 
pect that her mother had ſome ſecret aMiction 


Laura's 
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Laura's anſwers on all ſuch occaſions imported, 
« that ſhe hoped he was miſtaken in imagining . 


that any thing particular diſturbed her mother 


but even if it was ſo, ſhe would be cautious of 
prying into what her parent judged proper to con- 


 ceal.” 


In the mean while, Madame de Seidlits flat= 
tered herfelf that Laura began to view Zeluco 
with more favourable eyes than formerly, and 
entertained hopes that ſhe would at length con- 
ſent to his propoſals : ſhe was determined how- 
ever to leave her to herſelf, and adhere to the- 
promiſe ſhe had given, never to ſolicit her on 


the ſubject. But the found means, without ap- 


parent deſign, of leaving them frequently, for a 
conſiderable ſpace of time, together, in the ex- 
pectation that he would gradually ſtrengthen 
Laura's diſpoſition in his favour, and ſeize ſome 
happy occaſion of renewing his ſuit, for the ſuc- 
ceſs of which ſhe was more anxious than ever. 

The idea that Laura, whom the juſtly thought 


formed for adding luſtre to the higheſt and moſt 


brilliant'rank of life, ſhould undergo the mortifi- 
cations of poverty, was what the could bear with 
leſs firmneſs, than the thought, horrid as it 
was, of mortifications of the fame nature occur- 
ring to herſelf. Here Madame de Seidlits fell 
into a very general error, and what parents are. 
peculiarly liable to, in the eſtabliſhing of their 
children in marriage. Her daughter's happineſs, 


not her own, was what ſhe had chiefly in view 


but in eſtimating this, her own ideas of happi- 


neſs, not her daughter's, were what fhe chiefly 
 confidered, 5 


Laura 
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Laura had remarked ſome appearance of de- 


jection in her mother's ſpirits, before it was 


hinted to her by Zeluco; but had not made any 
inquiry about the cauſe, partly becauſe ſhe hoped 


it proceeded from no cauſe of importance, and 


partly for the reaſon ſhe had given to Zeluco. 
She had remarked that her mother had leſs de- 
jection in Zeluco's company than when he was 
not preſent; on this account ſhe herſelf was 
pleaſed with his viſits ; ſhe thought herſelf under 


great obligations to him, and in conſequence of 


theſe ſentiments, the whole of her conduct was 
ſo much altered, that he became perſuaded not 
only that her former prejudices were overcome, 
but that ſhe had conceived a great partiality for him. 
He was much leſs ſurpriſed at this, than he had 
been formerly at her having viewed him with in- 
difference; which his vanity never permitted him 
to think was natural, but rather the artificial 
offspring of Signora Sporza's malice. But ſhe 
being now at a diſtance, he fondly believed that 


his perſonal accompliſhments began to operate the - 


ſame effect on the heart of Laura, which, in his 


opinion, they uſually did on the hearts of women 
of ſenſibility and diſcernment, 


Madame de Seidlits had for ſome time ex- 
pected letters from a friend at Berlin, who had 
engaged to write to her the real ſtate of her 
banker's affairs, and how much he would be able 
to pay his creditors, as ſoon as the truſtees ap- 

pointed for. that buſineſs ſhould make their re- 
port. Several poſts had already arrived fince the 
time when ſhe expected this account, without her 
having received any letter on a ſubject which in- 


tereſted 
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tereſted her ſo much. She was ſitting one day 
with Laura, when the ſervant returned from the 
poſt- office, and told her there were no foreign 
letters for her. She could not help diſcovering 
marks of diſappointment and vexation.—« I am 
ſure, my dear mother,” ſaid Laura, « will let me 
know, as ſoon as it is fit I ſhould know, what it is 
which gives her uneaſineſs.” —< Being diſap- 
pointed when, I am in expectation of letters from 
my diſtant friends, always vexes me, my dear,” 
ſaid Madame de Seidlits ; “ I cannot help it.” _ 

« T hope you will have agreeable accounts 
ſoon,” ſaid Laura. i 

« I hope I ſhall, my dear,” replied Madame 
de Seidlits, with a ſigh, and directly fell into a fit 
of muſing, which brought tears into the eyes of 
Laura, who turned to the window, that they 
might not be obſerved by her mother. 

Zeluco was introduced. The face of Madame 
de Seidlits brightened, and ſhe received him with 
cheerfulneſs and every mark of regard. 'The 
heart of Laura, who perceived the immediate ef- 
fect his preſence had on her mother, throbbed 
with warmer gratitude and good-wifl towards 
him, than even when he delivered her from the 
ſuppoſed robbers. 

A female acquaintance of Madame de Seidlits 
at this inſtant called on her. 

« You are low-ſpirited of late,” ſaid ſhe to 
Madame de Seidlits, * and keep the houſe too 
much. I am come to carry you into the freſh air 
for a couple of hours.” | | 

I beg you will go,” ſaid Laura eagerly to her 

A mother 
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1 te you really have been too much con- 
"mned.” - 


cc I will with pleaſure, my dear,” faid Mas i 
dame de Seidlits.—“ You will entertain Signor 3 
Zeluco, while he chuſes to ſtay.” 6. 


CHAP. LIL 


Reſerve with frankneſs, art with truth ally'd | 
Courage with ſoftneſs, modeſty with pride. Pore. 


y, HEN Madame de Seidlits and her friend 


had driven away, Laura aſked Zeluco whether he 
choſe to hear an air on the harpſichord ; he an- 
fwered he would prefer it to any concert, pro- 
vided the would accompany it with her voice. 
She played and _ lively air; this did not 
exactly ſuit Zeluco, who withed to make ſerious 
and very pathetic love to her; he could not avoid, 
however, praiſing the tune, and the execution. 
C Since that air is to your taſte, Signor,“ ſaid ' 
Laura, who was highly pleaſed with him on ac- - 


count of the good effect his vifit had produced 


on her mother, I will play another in the ſame - 
ſtyle.” 
„ You play like an cape are an angel,” 
cried Zeluco. 

Do angels deal in muſic of this ſort ?” faid 


Laura, running over the keys with * rapi- 


dity, and ſinging a very gay air. 


Zelueo 
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'I | Zeluco being perſuaded, that he had been left 
a- by the — ts to K him an opportunity of re- 
or 3 newitig his propoſal to the daughter, and that ſhe 


impatience z he conſtrued her gaiety into a deſire 


of captivating him, and meditated how to ad- 


dreſs her in terms of love, without conveying 


that kind, and imputed her frank and obliging 
behaviour to a diſpoſition. in Laura, of which he 
determined to — the advantage. 

Having finiſhed the air, and perceiving that 
Zeluco was grave and penſive; the ſaid, with a 
ſweetneſs of voice and manner which would have 
turned a leſs determined villain from his purpoſe. 
« You. do not ſeem to reliſh chis ſo much, 
Signor“ 

« I reliſh,” cried he, every Wien you. do, 
and e very thing you ſay; and beg to be heard on 
a fdjet of ApRal importance to my happie 

8 92 N 

« You, have a right, Signor, to expect to be 


have not agreed to avoid,” ſaid Laura, with a ſo- 

lemn and ſerious air, which the - impaſſioned 
manner in which he had e obliged! her to 
allume. 

Although Zeluco was a little furpriled, at the 
ſudden — $96 which had taken place in- the 
features of Laura, he reſumed. his rapturous 
tone: How can I avoid expreſſing my admiration 
of beauty ſo angelic ? cried” be, throwing him- 
= * his knee, and attempting to bee her 


Ss Ct... T <s. FE: Si. _ 1 ; 


herſelf had, for ſome time, expected this with 


any idea of matrimony. He dreaded any hint of 


heard by me on any ſubje& which you yourſelf 


6 Whatever 
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«© Whatever you have to ſay, Signor,“ ſaid 
Laura, withdrawing her hand, and ſpeaking 
with firmneſs and dignity, „ you will certainly 


ſpeak more at your own caſe, and to my ſatisfac- 


tion, by keeping your ſeat,” 


4 Hear me, Madam,” ſaid Zeluco, cus 
raſſed and overawed. 


« T will hear nothing,” replied the, „“ while 
you continue in that poſture it is too ridicu- 


lous.“ 


Zeluco roſe.—c Now, Sir, ſaid ihe, 6c what 
have you to ſay ?” | 

« Jam much concerned, Madam,” ſus 
he, heſitating, and entirely driven from his pur- 
poſe ; « I am ſorry, I ſay, that I have offended 
you but I really flattered myſelf, that after the 
marks of regard which I had the good fortune to 


but thoſe are trifles.—My eſteem and regard 
are unbounded, —and the honour I propoſed, — 
+ that is, the —— of calling you mine — My 


fortune, my life, 1 conſider as nothing, that is, I 
mean when put in competition.” —In this incohe- 
rent manner he went on without knowing what 
he faid. 
There is a dignity and dlevation i in virtue which 
overawes the moſt daring profligate. No man of 


fenſe, however free in his morals, ever attempted 


a woman, till he imagined that ſhe had ſome in- 
elination he ſhould. him uſe what delicate 
terms he pleaſes, to what purpoſe can he be ſup- 
poſed to expreſs his own withes, if he does not 
ſuſpect that ſhe has the ſame wiſhes with himſelf ? 


This is the true — of view in which women 
| | ou ught 


& — . 
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ought to conſider addreſſes of this nature—In 
what other point of view can they be conſidered ? 
A woman is ſolicited to grant what dithonours 
herſelf. Well, her folicitor, if he is not a fool, 


WF will not, in confcience, expect that ſhe will 


ſtoop to this without a motive, or merely to pleaſe 
him; what then does he expect? Why, that ſhe 
will conſent to pleaſe herſelf. | | 
'The coolneſs and modeſt dignity of Laura's 
manner gave at once ſuch a check to Zeluco, that 
he did not diſcover his aim. She faw only his em- 
barraſſment, which ſhe imputed to his being con- 
ſcious of having broken the engagement which 
he had entered into, not to renew his propoſal of 
marriage; for, although ſhe had deen ſurpriſed, 


and diſpleaſed with the manner in which he had 


addreſſed her, yet ſhe. never once ſuſpected his 
real ſcheme. | | 

Willing, therefore, to relieve his confuſion, 
and to be quite certain of what he meant ; ſhe, 
with a milder aſpect, addreſſed him in theſe 
words: Signor Zeluco, I with to know whe- 
ther I am to conſtrue what you ſay into a renewal 


of your former propoſal.” —Although conſcious 
that ſhe miſtook his intention, he anſwered her 


queſtion by a bow. Then,“ reſumed ſhe, « I 
muſt repeat what I formerly declared on that oc- 


caſion; I am truly ſenſible of the honour which 


your opinion does me. I ſhould be happy to have 
any proper opportunity of ſhewing the ſenſe of 
obligation which I have for the generous ſervices 
which you rendered me. You are entitled to my 
laſting gratitude—more is not in my power to be- 


ſtow ;—and gratitude alone would, in a wife, be 


a poor 
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a poor return for the geuerons love you profeſs. 


After this avowal, and declaring with the ſame 


breath, continued ſhe, “ that the propoſals you 
made, in point of liberality, exceed my utmoſt 
wiſh; it is evident, that my reaſon for declining 
them is of a nature not to be overcome, and 
ought therefore to be an obſtacle of as great 
weight with you as it is with me. Indeed, if I 


had not been perſuaded that it had at length ap- 


peared ſo in your eyes, I thould have taken care to 


avoid any occaſion of an explanation, equally | 


diſagrecable for you to hear, and me to repeat.“ 


=_ 


Having, ſaid this, ſhe withdrew. to another 


room, and left Zeluco ſo much ſurpriſed and 


confounded, that he remained fixed to the ſpot 


for ſome minutes before he recovered preſence. of L: 


mind ſufficient to return to his on houle.. 


He was now convinced, that all his conjectures c 
were erroneous, and that, notwithſtanding do- 
a diſtreſſes, ſo far from having any deſign 


n him, Laura was determined never to accept 


p him as a huſband,. He had not pondered long 


_ this, till, in proportion as his fears of loſing her 
augmented, his deſire to marry her increaſed, 


and before the enſuing morning he would have 
purchaſed at the higheſt price that very ſituation 


which, the day before, he dreaded being drawn 


into, <2" had determined * uſe all his addreſs to 
avoid. 

He plainly perceived, that her reaſon for re- 
| fuſing him proceeded from diſlike ; but although 


this conviction rankled in his breaſt with the 
vereſt anguiſh, he could not refuſe his admiration 


of 


— 
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5. of the delicacy and propriety of her ſentiments, 
e the candour and dignity with which they were 
u expreſſed; while the beauty and elegance of her 
1 — and ꝓerſon never had * more at- 
tractive. 


CHAT . 


Nounc animum pietas, maternaque nomina frangunt. Ovip, 


H E now regretted the language he had held to 

Father Pedro, and reſolved to renew his confede- 

racy with him on the bafis on which it had for- 

merly ſtood, reſolving at the ſame time, that in 

one ſhape or other ſhe ſhould be his, whatever dan- 

ger or guilt might attend the accompliſhment of 
| his deſires. 

Ever fince their laſt converſation, Father Pedro 
had kept a watchful eye upon Zeluco, being ſuſ- 
picious that he meditated ſome deſign upon Laura, 
which he durſt not avow. Theſe ſuſpicions he 
intended to communicate to Madame de Seidlits, < 
but he was prevented by Zeluco's intreating him 
to renew the matrimonial treatv. He endeavoured 
to give ſome plauſible reaſon for his former be- 
haviour, and Pedro was too well pleaſed with 
his preſent diſpoſition to criticiſe with much ſeve- 
rity his late conduct. But he was ſincerely ſorry 

that Laura ſeemed fo determined to reject a _ 
meaſure which, in his eyes, appeared abſo- 

lutely neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of her mo- 

ther's circumſtances. 


; | ; ne 
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He again ſpoke to Madame de Seidlits on the 'Y 
ſubject ef Zeluco's addrefles to Laura, enumerat- 
ing the advantages that would reſult to herſelf, as 
well as to her daughter, from this alliance. 4 

Madame de Seidlits thanked him for the inte- 
reſt he ſeemed to take in her family, adding, 
That perhaps ſhe ſaw the advantages of ſuch an 
alliance in the ſame light that he did, and had 
ſtronger reaſons than he was acquainted with for 
wiſhing that Laura were of the ſame way of think- 
ing. But having the moſt complete conviction of 
the good ſenſe, virtuous inclinations, and dutiful 
diſpoſition of her daughter, to whom her appro- 
bation of Zeluco was perfectly known; ſhe was 
reſolved to adhere to her engagement, not to preſs 
her farther on that ſubject. There never was one 
human creature, Father,” continued ſhe, “ who 
had a ſtronger deſire to oblige another than Laura 
has to oblige me; ſhe knows that few things 
could give me ſo much pleaſure as her conſenting 
to marry him; yet ſhe continues to reject him. 
What can this proceed from but a rooted diſlike ? 
' whether this be well or ill founded, it would 
. equally render her miſerable to be united to a per- 
ſon ſhe ſo diſlikes ; and it would be the height of 
cruelty in me to exert maternal influence in ſuch 
a cauſe,” 

Father Pedro ſaid, « He feared that Laura 
facrificed her happineſs to an ill-grounded PreJu- 
dice.“ 

„„ She ſhall, at leaſt, not ſacrifice it to my im- 
portunity,” replied Madame de peidlits. 

The efforts which Madame de Seidlits was ob- 
Iiged to mane, to conceal the bad ſtate of ** 
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fairs from Laura, to appear cheerful while in 
reality ſhe was ſad, and to adhere to her promiſe 
and reſolution of. giving no hint to her daughter in 
favour. of Zeluco, hurt her health ; ſhe loſt her 
appetite, grew thin, and uncommonly pale : when 
any body took notice of this, by an affected cheer- 
fulneſs, and by aſſertions which her whole appear- 


ance contradicted, ſhe rendered her illneſs more 


viſible and- more affectin g. 

« Alas! Madam,” ſaid Laura, why will you 
conceal the cauſe of your illneſs ?” 

« I am not ill,” replied ſhe, with a fickly 
ſmile. 

« Let this be decided,” ſaid Laura, ce by a phy- 
ſician.“ 
« Indeed, my dear, a phyſician could be of no 
ſervice to me. 

“J am certain you are not well—you are al- 
ways ſorrowful.” 

« Can phyſicians cure ſorrow ?” T 

46 Nou have then ſome ſecret ſorrow,” cried 


Laura, catching at her mother's laſt expreſſion, as 


if it had been an avowal.—“ Tell me O tell me 
the cauſe of your affliction nde in me,. — 
truſt your Laura.“ 

« ] do confide in you, my WIRES girl ;—T 
could truſt my ſoul with you ;—but you alarm | 

yourſelf without a_cauſe.—I am happy, my love, 
in your affection and goodneſs.” 

Laura could not refrain from tears at theſe ex- 
preſſions of her mother, but finding that ſhe de- 
clined to acknowledge the cauſe of her uneaſineſs, 
ſhe preſſed her no farther : perceiving, however, 
that her mother's dejection of ſpirits — 

an 
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and that ſhe became more and more emaciated ; 
the young lady was at laſt fo greatly alarmed, that | 
the communicated her fears to Father Pedro, in- 
treating his counſel. ' 


Hitherto he had abſtained from the | abjoR, 3 in 
expectation that Laura would adopt this very mea- 


ſure. 


« I have been as uneaſy as you can be, my dear 


daughter, at the viſible alteration in your mother's 


ſpirits and healtli; and obſerving that ſae avoid- 1 
ed giving any reaſon for it, I could not help en- ; 


deavouring, by every means I could think of, to 
diſcover whether ſhe had received any news to 
diſturb her, or what the cauſe of ſuch dejection 
could be, that every poſſible method might be 
tried for its removal.“ 

« And have you diſcovered the cauſe ?? cried 
Laura, impatiently. 

Father Pedro had heard of the failure of the 
banker; he begun by informing her of what he 
had learned on that head. 

Laura was in ſome degree relieved. by this ac- 
count; her imagination had figured ſomething 
worſe : ſhe dreaded that ſome diſeaſe of an incura- 
ble nature afflicted her mother, which, out of 
tenderneſs to her daughter, ſhe concealed. 
© & The diſtreſs which this man's misfortune 
brings will be temporary,” ſaid ſhe; * he will 
ſurely: pay ſome proportion, if not the whole, of 


1 Bis debts. My mother feels the preſent inconve- 
niency more on my account than her own. Iwill 


ſhew her how light it ſits on my mind, and how 
cheerfully I can conform to any circumſtances. The 


* s penſion — houſe here, and the 
far mn, 
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farm, remain A little time will make my mother 

forget this loſs ; ſhe will recover her health, and 
I ſhall again be happy.“ 8 

n The Father then mentioned the circumſtance 

- ol ſelling the jewels. 

7H This affected Laura at firſt becauſe it was a 
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r proof of her mother's immediate diſtreſs ; but 
s oon after, ſhe ſaid, I am glad of it, it wal put 
—bher at her caſe for ſome time at leaſt, —perhaps till 
- IHE the banker is able to pay part of what he owes. 
o lam much happier, Father, than I was before I 
0 knew the whole ſource of my dear mother's low 
1 WH ſpirits.” 
e « J wiſh,” ſaid the Father, « this were the 
= whole.” 
1 « Q! merciful Heaven !” cried Laura; „ What! 
= is there more?“ 
» Shall I ſpeak,” ſaid Pedro, « my real ſenti- 
> = ments?” : 2 
; c Yes, certainly,” cried Laura, trembling. 
- = « Without any cover or diſguiſe ?” added he. 
8 « did not think you had ever uſed any,“ ſaid 
& Laura. 
= 6 When we are obliged to blame thoſe we 


love,” reſumed he, „ it is natural to do it in the 
= mildeſt manner.” 

= If IL have failed in my duty to my mother, uſe 
' WW the ſevereſt,“ ſaid Laura. 

The Monk then reminded her, That her mo- 
ther bad always entertained a favourable opinion 
of Signor Zeluco, which had been confirmed and 
augmented by time and more intimate acquaint- 
ance ; that {he had heard his propoſal of marriage 
with great ſatisfaction, for few things are more 

Vo. II. B agreeable 
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agreeable to a prudent and affectionate mother, 


than to ſee her daughter united in marriage with 4 


a man deſerving her eſteem ; that on finding her 
daughter's ideas different from hers on this ſub- 


ject, ſhe had ſacrificed her own, and with' a ge- 


neroſity which few parents poſleſs, had never 
again given her a hint on the ſubject ; but it was 
even then pretty evident the ſaerifice had coſt 
her a good deal : that Zeluco's gallant behavi- 
our ſince that time, and the very important ſer- 
vice he had rendered her, had renewed and ſhar- 
pened her mother's original withes, that ſo de- 


ſerving a man were as agreeable to her daughter 


as to herſelf, and probably had inſpired her with 
freſh hopes that his conduct would produce that 
effect on ſuch a generous and grateful heart as 
Laura's : that being diſappointed in theſe flatter- 
ing expectations at a moment when her dwnipri- 
vate affairs were ſo much deranged, had, he fear- 
ed, corroded the breaſt of Madame de Seid- 
lits, and was the true cauſe of all her inquictude; 
for ſhe was indued with that noble and exalted 
affection which inclined her to be ready to com- 
municate to her daughter the largeſt portion of 
alk her comforts, and endeavour to keep to her- 
ſelf the whole of what was painful in their com- 
mon lot, as appeared conſpicuous in Fa 
from Laura the bankruptey which ſo cruelly af- 
fected their circumſtances, and allowing the 
whole vexation of that unexpected misfortune to 
prey upon her own ſpirits, and undermine . her 
ealth. 

Here the Father pauſed, to give Laura an op- 

portunity of ſpeaking; but perceiving that ſhe 


kept 
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kept her eyes fixed on the ground, and ſeemed 
unable to make any reply, he added. « That, 
upon the whole, it was very difficult for him to 
offer any advice, or point out a remedy; be- 
$ cauſe, he acknowledged that Laura's taſte, even 


her prejudices, ought to have weight in the 


4 choice of a huſband, and that it would be hard 


to blame her for indulging them. He would 
not venture to aſſert, that religion required her 
to ſacrifice them, as Providence certainly might, 
if it thought proper, find other means of pre- 


ſerving the health of her mother; and might, in 


its own good time, free that worthy woman from 


her preſent difficulties, and prevent her future 


life from being imbittered with penury, which 
her elegant taſte and liberal diſpoſition could fo 


il endure.” 
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« Father,” ſaid Laura, whoſe eyes were now 
overflowing, “I am unable at preſent to converſe 


# with you, —leave me to myſelf,—I will, if I can, 


talk with you more fully to-morrow morning.” — 


They parted. _ 
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Fallit te incautam pietas tua. Vir. 


LAURA continued reflecting onevery thing that 
the Monk had ſaid, and infinuated—Zeluco's diſin- 
reſted paſſion his kindneſs to her mother the ob- 
ligation he had laid on herſelf — her mother's wiſhes, WM 
at firſt ſo plamly ſignified, and afterwards with 


fach delicacy ſuppreſſed her maternal tender- 
neſs through all her life, particularly diſplayed 
by her endeavour to conceal the affair of the 
jewels and the bankruptcy ;—and finally, the de- 
clining ſtate of her mother's health, which filled 
her with the moſt alarming apprehenſi ons. 

In conſequence of revolving thoſe conſidera- 
tions in her wind, her diſlike. to Zeluco began to 
appear in her own eyes an unreaſonable preju- 
dice, which gratitude and filial affection, with 
united voice, called upon her to overcome. 

The next day Laura informed her mother that 


ſhe was willing to beſtow her hand on Signor 


Zeluco. Joy was very ſtrongly mixed with 
the ſurpriſe which appeared in Madame de 
Seidlits's countenance. Yet ſhe addreſſed Laura 
in theſe terms: I deſire, my dear, that no ſa- 
crifice may be made to any ſuppoſed wiſh of mine 
on this occaſion; I aſſured you formerly, and I 
repeat it now, that I think you have a full right 
in an affair of this nature to follow your own in- 
clinations.” 


Laura replied, That this alteration of ſenti- 


ment had taken place in conſequente of her ſe- 
rious 
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rious reflections on Signor Zeluco's conduct to 
A them both. 


Madame de Seidlits then embracing her daugh- 


ter, expreſſed her ſatisfaction in the moſt affec- 
tionate terms; and communicated the glad tid- 


* 


ing to Father Pedro, who was then entering, and 


immediately joined in Madame de Seidlits's con- 
gratulations. 


Laura, however, ſaid, That as ſhe had, in a very 


ſerious and formal manner, refuſed Zeluco when 


he laſt made his court to her, it was very poſſible 


he might ſince that time have altered his ſenti- 


ments as well as herſelf. 


| : A 
« That I can anſwer for is not the caſe,” 


ſaid Father Pedro. | 

c There is no need of any one's anſwering 
for it,” ſaid Madame de Seidlits; „ the truth 
will appear of itſelf. If Signor Zeluco does not 


ſhew as much ardour as ever to obtain my 


daughter's hand, he never ſhall obtain it with my 
conſent.” lags | | . 

Laura, ſmiling, thanked her mother for being 
ſq punctilious where ſhe was concerned; and 
ſaid, She would explain herſelf ig a letter to 
Signor Zeluco, which. ſhe hoped the bather would 
deliver to him. 

Madame de Seidlits objected to her writing. 
The Father, ſhe ſaid, might, if he pleaſed, ac- 


quaint Signor Zeluco that her daughter was more 


fayqurably diſpoſed tow-:ds him than formerly, 
and then leave him to take his courſe. „ 
Laura ſaid, If her mother would truſt to her 


expreſſing herſelf with propriety on a ſubject of 
ſo much delicacy, ſhe would prefer writing, as 


Lk 
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ere was one point that required explanation. 
75 B 3 « ] have 
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I have perfect confidence in your prudence, : 
my dear,” did Madam de Seidlits; “ write what 
you think proper.” She then left N and 


Laura directly wrote hat follows: 


« Signor ZELUCO, 4 
In the converſation I: lately had with * you, 


T candidly told you my ſentimentsz with the 
fame ſincerity I now inform you they are alter- 
ed; and that I am ready to accept of your pro- 
poſal. It will not ſurpriſe me if ſuch apparent 
levity ſhould induce you to renounce the too fa- | 


vourable opinion which you had of me; ſhould 
that be the caſe, you certainly can have no ſeruple 
in declaring it. 5 
4 It is proper that I ſhould further inform I 
vou, that ſince I laſt faw you, I have learnt that, 
by the failure of a houſe at Berlin, great part of 
the money left by my father for the uſe of my 
mother, and which would have eventually come 
to me, is, in all probability, irrecoverably loſt. 
LAURA SEIDLITS.” 
Having ſealed this letter, ſhe gave it to Father 
Pedro, who carried it directly to Zeluco, whom 
he found alone in his garden, ruminating a half- 
| digeſted plan of a very atrocious nature, the ob- 


ject of which was the poſſeſſion of Laura. 


The Monk announce 3 by his countenance that 
he brought agreeable news, and delivered to him 
Laura's letter; which, in ſpite of the cold terms 
in which it was — as it pointed a more 
ſpeedy and ſafe road to the gratification of his 
Gelirts, filled him with pleaſure,” and entirely 

. diſſipated 
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: diſſipated the dark and deſperate purpoſes over 


which his mind was brooding. 
He told Father Pedro that he would himſelf 


be the bearer of the anſwer to the letter; and 


immediately waited on Madame de Seidlits and * 
Laura with all the expreſſions of joy uſual on  . 


ſimilar occaſions. ? 
From this moment there was a viſible change 


for the better in the ſpirits and health of Madame 
de Seidlits; ſhe was now convinced that her 
daughter had overcome her groundleſs diſlike of 


Zeluco, was ſecured in a comfortable and gen- 


teel ſituation for life; of courſe nine-tenths of 
her anxiety were removed. Laura was rejoiced 
at the favourable alteration in her mother, re- 
flected with ſatisfaction on the efforts ſhe her- 


ſelf had made for the ſake of a parent whom 


ſhe tenderly loved, and flattered herſelf that an 
union agreed to on her part from ſuch a pious 


motive, would be more fortunate than could na- 
turally have been expected, conſidering the ex- 


treme indifference, to call it by no ſtronger name, 
which ſhe felt for her intended huſband. 

Zeluco ſoon became urgent with Madame de 
Seidlits that an early day might be fixed on for 
the marriage ceremony; ſaying, that he would 
in the mean time order the ſettlements to be made 
according to the terms formerly propoſed. 

She expreſſed a deſire that the ceremony might 
be poſtponed at leaſt till the return of Signora 
Sporza from Rome; one reaſon of Zeluco's im- 
patience was, that it might be over before her 


return; dreading a delay, or perhaps a total pre- 


vention from that quarter; but, without giving 
any * of ſuch fears, he earneſtly inſiſted on 
B4 | the 
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the ceremony's taking place immediately after 
the ſettlements were ready; urging that Signora 
Sporza would be moſt agreeably ſurpriſed to find 
that all was over at her return ; and that it would 
give him double pleaſure to ſalute her on their 
firſt meeting, not as a perſon intended to be, but 
who actually was, his relation. Madame de 
Seidlits agreed to leave it to Laura's deciſion, 
prongs at Zeluco's requeſt, not to write to 
ignoraSporza till the point ſhould be determined. 
He knew that Laura wiſhed the ceremony 
ſhould be private; he directed Father Pedro to 
hint to her that this would be impoſlible after 
Signora Sporza's return, whoſe decided taſte for 
parade and oſtentation they all knew. | 
Laura was more eaſily brought to agree to an 
early day than was expected; having already 
given her conſent, deſpiſing all affected delays, 
and wiſhing to have every thing conducted with 
as much privacy as the nature of the caſe would 
admit, ſhe decided for the earlieſt day that had 
been mentioned. Beſides the motives already 
mentioned, there was another which influenced 
this unfortunate young lady more than all the 
reſt ; ſhe felt her original reluctance to any con- 
nexion with Zeluco threatening to return; and 
ſhe wiſhed the ceremony over, that it might be 
no longer in her own power to ſhrink from what 
ſhe now thought both her duty and honour re- 
quired her to perform. | 
The writings were prepared, and an early day 


appointed for the private performance of the 


marriage. 


During this interval the heart of Laura, en- 


dowed with the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, and 


formed 
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formed for the L and mol delicate ſenſa- 
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felt — 4 . averſion to the man to 
whom ſhe was deſtined to plight her faith, which 
all the ſtruggles of her reaſon could not ſubdue. 
Her reſolution however enabled her, in 3 great 
meaſure, to conceal what her reaſon could not 
conquer, and her efforts for this purpoſe ren- 
dered the pangs of her heart the more acute. 
The night preceding the day of her marriage 
ſhe was diſturbed with gloomy forebodings, dif- 
tracted with horrid dreams, and with terrors of 
2 confuſed nature, which darted like lightning 
in a black and ſtormy night acroſs her * ht 
= imagination. 
i She aroſe early, endeavoured to baniſh thoſe 
diſmal apprehenſions from her breaſt, and aſſum- 
ed as much ſerenity as ſhe poſſibly could at the 
approach of her mother, who imputed the marks 
of diſturbance that ſtill remained in the counte- 
nance of Laura to no uncommon cauſe ; yet all 
the endearments of maternal affection which Ma- 
dame de Seidlits laviſhed on her daughter, were 
ſcarcely able to keep up her ſpirits: two or three 
times the trembling heart of Laura was ready to 
break through all reſtraint, avow her fad fore- 
bodings, and beg that this frightful marriage 
might be poſtponed for ever. She was prevent- 
ed by the ſatisfaction ſhe perceived it gave her 
mother, and by the thoughts of the light in 
Which ſuch fickle and childiſh conduct muſt put 
her | in the opinion of others. 
B 5 The 
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The marriage ceremony was performed pri- 
vately, and Zeluco remained that night at the 
Houſe of Madame de Seidlits. 


— 


CHAFP. LY. 


All claſfic learning loſe on claſſic ground. Porz. 


A DAY or two before Laura's marriage took 
place at Naples, Signora Sporza received a letter 
from Germany, giving her an account of the ſe- 
vere loſs which Madame de Seidlits would fuftain 
by the bankruptcy. This letter directed to her 
at Naples, had gone in courfe of poſt to that 


city, was there detained for ſome days by the 
neglect of her ſervant, and now conveyed to her 


the firſt account ſhe had ever had of an event 
which gave her very great pain. She well knew 
the limited boundaries of Madame de Seidlits's 
finances ; that the money which ſhe depended on 
for paying ſome preſſing debts at Naples was in 
this banker's hands, and of courſe that ſhe would 
be put to immediate and very great diftreſs by 
this unlucky accident; fhe became even afraid, 
left, - terrified by a ſpecies of calamity which ſhe 
had never experienced, Madame de Seidlits ſhould 
become more urgent than ever with Laura to give 
her hand to Zeluco, and leſt Laura, in compliance 
with her mother's deſire, might at laſt conſent : 
but what made her more uneaſy than all the reſt, 
| Was. 
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was her not having it in her power from any 
fund of her own lu kciently to relieve the diſtreſs 
of her friends. 

In this ſituation ſhe could think of nobody fo 
able, and whom ſhe expected to find ſo willing, 
to ſupply her in what ſhe wanted, as the Ho- 
nourable Mr. N She ſent a meſſage, de- 
ſiring that he would come and ſpeak with her as 
ſoon as poſſible. Mr. N was not at home. 
She ſent again, begging that he would come to 
her the moment he arrived. 

But her impatience increaſing as the time of 
the departure of the poſt for Naples drew near, 
ſhe drove to Mr. N 's lodging, and calling 
for Buchanan, told him ſhe had buſineſs of im- 
= portance with his maſter, and would wait for him 
till he came home. Buchanan ſhewed her into 
= Aa room adjoining to Mr. Steele's dreſimmg-room, 
and ſeparated from it by a very crazy partition. 
Steele was there with Mr. Squander and ſome 
other young Engliſhmen. Signora Sporza hear- 
ing their voices, thought ſhe diſtinguiſhed that 
of Mr. N—. © No,” ſaid Buchanan, „ it is a 
party of young gentlemen, who are taking a 
courſe of Roman antiquities z they wait at pre 
fent for the antiquarian who inſtructs them; but 
it is my opinion, if the poor man profit no more 
by them, than they do by his lectures, he will 
ſoon be in a ſtate of perfect ſtarvation.” 

A voice was then heard, crying, « Hey, Dut- 
cheſs, what the devil are you about, you ſhut ?— 
ay, to her Pincher; pull away z—tear it from 
her, boy.“ f 

* Who does he talk to?” "aka Signora 
Sporza. 


8 0 66 A couple 
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« A couple of quadrupeds, Madam,” replied 


3 Buchanan; « the one is a ſpaniel, the other a 
tarrier. Thoſe young gentlemen cannot proceed 


in their ſtudies without them.” | 

Here the door of Mr. Steele's room was opened 
by a ſervant, who ſaid the antiquarian had ſent to 
know whether they were inclined to go to the 
Pantheon that day, or to St. Peter's? 

« Damn the Pantheon and St. Peter's both,” 
cried Squander; © tell him we can go to neither 
at preſent. —Zounds ! cannot the fellow quietly 
pocket his money without boring us any more 
with his temples, and churches, and pictures, and 
ſtatues ?” | | 

Steele, however, finding them determined 
againſt attending the antiquarian, followed the 


ſervant, and delivered a more civil meffage. 


While he was abſent, Squander, 'tofling a 
couple of maps on the floor, cried, « Here, 
Dutcheſs, here is Roma Moderna ;—and there, 
Pincher—there is Roma Antiqua for you, boy— 
tear away.” LD: 

When Steele returned, he endeavoured to 
fave Rome from the ravages of thoſe Goths, but 
Squander told him with a loud laugh, that Dut- 
cheſs had made a violent rent in St. Peter's, and 
Pincher had torn the Pantheon to pieces. 

Squander then propoſed that they ſhould walk 
to the ſtable, to examine a mare which he had 
thoughts of purchaſing—Dutcheſs and Pincher 
followed them, and Mr. N. came home ſoon 

ter. 

* « T have an unexpected call for money,” ſaid 
Signora Sporza, interrupting his apologies for 
| having 
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15 having made her wait, «c I hope you can let me. 


have it.” 

« I hope I can, faid Mr. 28 How much 
do you need?“ 

« Three or four hundred . replied ſhe. 

« Jam happy that I can, without inconveni- 

ency, ſpare you four hundred,“ replied he. 

« I do not think it probable that you will be 
ſoon repaid,” ſaid ſhe. 

c I ſhall not need it,” replied Mr. N 

c You are an angel of a man,” cried me; 
« give me then an order on my banker at Naples 
for that ſum, for I muſt ſend it thither by this 
day's poſt.” 
Mr. N directly gave her the order. 

« O my good friend!“ cried ſhe, “ I muſt not 


tell you how I come to need this money; but, 
| _ it would grieve you if you knew who—.” 


Here Signora Sporza's voice was ſuppreſſed with 
grief at the idea of the diſtreſs of her two friends, 

and the tears fell down her checks 3 ; after a pauſe, 
ſhe gave her hand to Mr. N——, who led her to 


her carriage, without either « them uttering an- 


other word. 

As ſoon as Signora Sporza got home; ſhe 
wrote a moſt affectionate letter to Madame de 
Seidlits, complaining of her having concealed 
the misfortune of the bankruptcy at Berlin, and 
the diſtreſs in which this accident muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have involved her and Laura; and in- 
forming her, that ſhe herſelf had unexpectedly 
recovered ſome money for which ſhe had no im- 
mediate uſe, ſhe begged therefore very earneſtly, 
that Madame de Seidlits would accept of five 
hundred ounces, which ſhe could without any 

inconveniency 
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inconveniency let her have directly. Signora 
Sporza added one hundred ounces, all in her 


power, to the four hundred advanced by Mr. 
N 


Madame de Seidlits was with her daughter 
when ſhe received this letter, which ſhe imme- 
diately ſhewed to Laura; they were both much 
affected with this · inſtance of friendſhip, and 
agreed that it would have an air of unkindneſs 
not immediately to acquaint Signora Sporza with 
Laura's marriage, by which ſhe would under- 
ſtand that her liberality was unneceſſfary. 

Zeluco not having now the fame objection 
that he had formerly, aſſented without difficulty 
to their propoſal ; and by. the next poſt Signora 
Sporza received the accounts of Laurgs marriage 
with equal ſurpriſe and concern. 

The following day ſhe informed Mr. N——, 
« That ſhe ſhould always conſider herſelf under 
as great an obligation to him, as if ſhe had made 
uſe of his credit, but that ſhe now found fhe 
would have no occaſion for it, and defired him 
to inſtruct his banker at Naples to that effect.“ 

At the interval of ſeveral hours, ſhe informed 
him of Laura's marriage with Zeluco. «©« Good 
heavens,” exclaimed he, „ is it poſſible!“ 

c What do you ſee extraordinary,“ ſaid ſhe, 
« in a very accompliſhed woman of no fortune 
marrying a very rich man.” 

Of no accompliſhments,” faid Mr. N 

« Even if that be the caſe, it certainly is nothing 
extraordinary,” ſaid Signora Sporza. «If it is 


not to be wondered at, I fear 8 is to be regret- 
ted,” added wr. 2 


After 
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After this, Signora Sporza ſeemed deſirous to 
change the ſubject. She would have had no 
ſcruple in acquainting Mr. N — with any thing 
which regarded herſelf alone, but thought ſhe 
had no right to inform him of the ſtate of Ma- 
dame de Seidlits's circumſtances, and- of courſe 
impreſſing him with the idea that this had driven 
Laura to the marriage. Signora Sporza was allo 
much afraid that Laura, in avoiding one fpecies 
of diſtreſs, had expoſed herſelf to others, which 
to one of her turn of mind might prove fully as 
acute; and therefore ſhe did not like to talk on 
the ſubject. Mr. N ſeeing her thoughtful 
and 3 reſerved, left her, he himſelf having 
been ſomewhat ſhocked as well as ft urpriſed at 
hearing of Laura's marriage. 

Whatever uneafinefs that event occaſioned to 
Signora Sporza and Mr. X, it was heard of 
with much ſatisfaction by his valet Buchanan, 
who loſt no time in communicating the news to 
the Baronet, who alſo heard of it with pleaſure ; 
for although he did not think there was fo much 
danger. as Buchanan did, of Mr. N——'s mak- 
ing propoſals of marriage to Laura immediately; 
yet he plainly perceived that he had a very high 

regard for that lady, and he particularly remark- 
ed, that his nephew did not at all reliſh a pro- 
poſal which had been made by way of ſounding 
him, that he ſhould accompany his uncle to 
England, without returning to Naples; in ſhort, | 
he - aps By that although Mr. N- might be 
ſenſible of the inconveniences of uniting himſelf 
to a woman of Laura's religion and country, yet 
theſe inconveniences would naturally dwindle in 


— * in proportion as his admiration of 
the 
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the lady increaſed. He therefore could not help 
being pleaſed with the account of Laura's mar- 
riage. 
| The Baronet obſerved that Mr. N was oy 
no means in his uſual ſpirits after this intelli- 
gence, he therefore omitted nothing that he ima- 
ined could tend to the amuſement of his young 
Fiend, and frequently propoſed excurſions to 
Tivoli, Freſcati, and other. places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. 

Mr. Steele was generally of theſe parties; but 
one day, when the Knight and Mr. N had 
agreed to dine at Albano, Mr. Steele was prevail- 
ed on to ſtay and make one at a cricket match 
with ſome Britiſh gentlemen and their footmen, 
who were at that time at Rome. 

After dinner, the Baronet aſked Mr. N I 
how he Jiked the new acquaintance whom his fa- 
ther and aunt had recommended to him, mean- 
ing Mr. Steele. 

It is impoſſible not to like him, replied N 
for he is one of the beſt-natured eaſy tempered 
fellows alive, and at the ſame time of the greateſt 
integrity. When he firſt arrived at Naples, he 
ſeemed thoughtful and rather 4 This 
however, being no part of his natural diſpoſition, 
ſoon wore away, and now the genuine cheerful 
and obliging colour of his character is almoſt 
always predominant. 

« Does he intend to remain long in Italy?“ 
ſaid the Baronet. 

„I believe he will remain as long as I do,” 
replied N „ * and no longer, for he does me 
the honour of being more attached to me than 


to 


* 
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to Italy; and I for my part have the moſt per- 
fect good-will to him, although he is not preciſely 
the Lind of man whom 1 ſhould have expected 
my father to recommend to my particular ac- 
quaintance; yet I ſhall ever think myſelf oblig- 
ed to him for it.” « I do not ſo much as know 
of what family he is,” continued Mr. N——;, 
« nor by what means he got acquainted with 
ours, for Steele is not ſpontaneouſly communis 
cative; and you know, Sir, I am not a great aſker 
of queſtions.” 

&« I can give you ſome account of thoſe mate 
ters,” ſaid the Baronet, „ for I have frequently 
heard your father deſcribe his firſt interview with 
this young man's uncle.” 

But as we know more of Mr. Steele's family 
than the Baronet did, we ſhall in the next x2 


ter give the reader a more circumſtantial account, 
than was in his power. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. LI. 


Anecdotes concerning Mr. Nathaniel Transfer. 


Mx. | Nathaniel Transfer, uncle to the young 


man now in queſtion, had made a large fortune 


in the city of London, where he was. born, and 
where he lived happily till the age of ſixty-five. 
Mr. Transfer's life. may ſurely be called happy, 


ſince it afforded him the only enjoyments which 


he was capable of reliſning; he had the pleaſure 


of finding his fortune increaſing every year; he 


had a remarkably good appetite, reliſhed a bottle 
of old port, and flept very ſoundly alt night, par- 
ticularly after a bottle of Burton Ale. He might 
have continued ſome years longer in the ſame ſtate 
of felicity, and perhaps have been conveyed to 
the other world in a gentle lethargy, without 
fickneſs, like a paſſenger who ſleeps the whole 
way from Dover to Calais, had it not been for 
the importunities of a ſet of people who called 
themſelves his friends; theſe officious perſons 
were continually diſturbing his tranquillity with 
ſuch ſpeeches as the following:“ Why ſhould 

ou, Mr. 'Transfer, continue to live all your life 
in thecity, and: follow the drudgery of buſineſs like * 


a poor man who has his fortune to make? It is 
ſurely time for you to begin and enjoy a little eaſe 


and pleaſure after ſo much toil and labour. What 
benefit will accrue to you from your great fortune, 
if you are determined never to enjoy it? Good 
God, Mr. Transfer, do you intend to ſlave for 
ever — certainly have already more money 


than you have any uſe for.“ 1 
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* 'This laſt aſſertion was unqueſtionably true, al- 
though the inference thoſe reaſoners drew from 
it was falſe. The fourth part of his fortune was 
a great deal more than Transfer had any uſe for; 
gathering of pebbles, or accumulating pounds, 
would have been equally beneficial to him, if he 
could have taken an equal intereſt in the one oc- 
cupation as in the other, and- if he could have 
contemplated the one heap with equal ſatisfaction 
with the other. He had not the ſhadow of a 
wiſh to ſpend more than he did, nor the leaſt 
deſire of benefiting any of the human race by 
the fruits of his labour. But Mr. Transfer's ad - 
viſers had forgot the power of habit upon the mind 
of man. Transfer, like thouſands of others, had 
begun to accumulate money as the means of en- 
Joying pleaſure at ſome future time; and conti- 
nued the practice ſo long, that the means became 
the end- the mere habit of accumulating, and 


the routine of buſineſs, ſecured him from tedium, 


and became the greateſt enjoyment of which he 
wos ſuſceptible. Not being aware of this him- 
ſelf, poor Transfer at laſt yielded to his. friends 
importunity. 4 Well, I am determined to be 
a ſlave no longer; it does not ſignify talking, 


fays he, I will begin and enjoy without any more 


loſs of time.” | 

He wound up his affairs with alł poſſible expe- 
dition, gave up all connexions in buſineſs at once, 
bought an eftate in the country, with a very 
convenient houſe in good repair upon it, to 
which he went ſoon after, determined to reſt 
from his labours, and to take his fill of pleaſure. 
But he quickly found reſt the moſt laborious 
thing that he had ever experienced, and that to 
2 7 2323 
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have nothing to do, was the moſt fatiguing buſi- 
neſs on earth. In the courſe of buſineſs, his 
occupations followed each other at ſtated times, 
and in regular ſucceſſion; the hours paſſed im- 
perceptibly without ſeeming tedious, or requirin 
any effort on his part to make them move fa. 
ter. But now he felt them to move heavily and 
ſluggiſhly, and while he yawned along his ſer- 
pentine walks and fringed parterres, he thought 
the day would never have an end. 

His houſe was at too great a diſtance from 
London for his city friends to go down on a Sa- 
turday, and return to town on Monday. His 
neighbours in the country were ignorant of that 
circle of ideas which had rolled in his brain 
with little variation for the laſt forty years of his 
life ; and he was equally unacquainted with the 
objects of their contemplations : unleſs it was 
their mutual love of port wine and Burton ale, 
they had hardly a ſentiment in common 
with Mr. Transfer, who was left for many 
2. tedious hour, particularly before dinner, to 
enjoy rural felicity by himſelf, or with no other 
company than a — gods and g — es which 
he had bought in Piccadilly, _ placed in his 
garden. © They talk,” ſaid he to himfelf, <« of 
the pleaſures of the country, but would to God 
I had never been perſuaded to leave the labours 

the city for ſuch woful pleaſures. O Lom- 

<> jp af Lombard-ſtreet | in evil hour did I | 

forſake thee for verdant walks and ener land- 

ſcapes, and that there tireſome piece of made 
water. What walk is ſo agreeable as a walk 
through the ſtreets of London ? what landſcape 
more — than thoſe in the print-ſhops ? and 
what water was ever made by man equal to the 
Thames? 
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Thames ? If here I venture to walk but a ſhort 
way beyond my own fields, I may be wet 
through by a ſudden ſhower, and expoſed 
to the wind of every quarter, before I get 
under ſhelter ; but in walking through the ſtreets 
of London, if it rains, a man can ſhelter him- 
ſelf under the Piazzas; if the wind is in his face 
while he walks along one ſtreet, he may turn into 
another; if he is hungry, he can be refreſhed at 
the paſtry ſhops ; if tired, he can call a hackney 
coach; and he is ſure of meeting with entertain- 


ing company every evening at the club.” 


Such were Mr. Transfer's daily reflections, and 
he was often tempted to abandon the country for 


ever, to return to Lombard-ſtrect, and re- aſſume 


„  ., ACLs . . 


his old occupations. | 

It is probable that he would have yielded to 
the temptation, had it not been for an acquaint- 
ance which he accidentally formed with the Earl 
of — — | 
This nobleman, who was very ſubject to the 
gout, lived almoſt conſtantly in the country. 
What contributed with his bad health to give 
him a diflike to the town, was his fixed diſap- 
probation of the public meaſures at that time 
carried on, and his indignation at the conduct of 
his eldeſt ſon, who had accepted of a place at 
court, and voted with adminiſtration. 

'The Earl refided therefore ten months in the 
year at a very noble manſion in the middle of 
his eſtate, and at no great diſtance from the 
houſe which Transfer had lately purchaſed. Af- 
ter the death of the counteſs, his ſiſter Lady 
Elizabeth, a maiden lady of an excellent charac- 
ter, always preſided at his table, with whom 
Miſs Warren, the daughter of a navy officer, 

| who 
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who had leſt his life in the ſervice, reſided as a 
friend and companion. | 

The Earl had often heard of a rich citizen 
who had bought an eſtate in his neighbourhood, 
and the whole country reſounded with the ſtyle 


3 in which he had ornamented his garden, and the 
peculiar charms of a little ſnug rotunda which 


he had juſt finiſhed on the verge of his ground, 
and which impended the great London road. 


As Mr. Transfer ſat one day in this gay fa- 


bric, ſmoking his pipe, and enjoying the duſt, the 


Earl paſſed in his carriage, which, without hav- 
ing obſerved Mr. Transfer, he ordered to ſtop, 
that he might ſurvey the new erection at leiſure. 
The citizen directly popped his head out at the 
window, and politely invited his Lordſhip to 
enter, and he would ſhew him not only that 
room, but alſo the other improvements he had 
made in his gardens. - 

My lord accepted the invitation, and was con- 
ducted by Mr. Transfer over all this ſcene of 
taſte. The marks of aſtoniſhment which the 
former diſplayed at almoſt every thing he be- 
held, afforded great ſatisfaction to Mr. Transfer; 
the turn of whoſe converſation, and the ſingu- 
lar obſervations he made, equally delighted his 

Lordſhip. 

« Pray, Mr. Transfer,” ſaid he, pointing to 
one of the ſtatues which ſtood at the end of the 
walk, « what figure is that?“ 

86 That, my Lord,“ anſwered Transfer, « that 
there ſtatue I take to be—let me recolle&t—yes, 
I take that to be either Venus or Vulcan, but 


pon my word, I cannot exactly tell which. 
Eller 
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. in the next alley.” 
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XZ —Here you, James, —calling to the gardener; 
„. js this Venus or Vulcan?“ 

That is Wenus,” an{wered the man ; 7 Wul- 
can is lame of a leg, and ſtands upon one foot 

« Yes, yes; this is 8 ſure enough, ” ſaid 
Transfer, though I was not quite certain at 
firſt.” 

« Perhaps: it is not an eaſy matter to diſtin- 
guiſh them,” {aid the Earl. 

« Why, they are both made of the ſame me- 
tal, my Lord,” ſaid Transfer. 

« She ought to be bone of his bone, and fleſh 
of his fleſh,” reſumed the Earl, “ for you know 
Venus was Vulcan's wife,” Mr. Transfer. 

« I am bound to believe ſhe was,” replied 
Transfer, “ ſince your Lordſhip ſays ſo.” 

« You have ſo many of theſe gods, Mr. 
Transfer,” ſaid the Earl, “ that it is difficult to 


be maſter of all their private hiſtories.” 


« It is ſo, my Lord,” ſaid Transfer; I was 
a good while of learning their names,—but I 
know them all prety well now. —That there man, 
in the highland garb, is Mars. And the name 
of the old fellow- with the pitch-fork is Nep- 
tune.” 

« You are now very perfect indeed, Mr. 
Transfer,” ſaid the Earl. 

At his departure, my lord invited Mr. Transfer 
to dine with him the following day, introduced 
him to his ſiſter, and was ſo entertained with his 
converſation and manners, that he diſited him fre- 
quently, and often invited him to N—— houſe, 
where an apartment was kept for him, to which 
he was made welcome as ew as he found him- 


ſelf 
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felf tired of his own home, which, to the Earl's 
great ſatisfaction, was pretty frequently. 4 

Yet even at N houſe, Mr. Transfer ſome- 
times had occaſion to regret Lombard- ſtreet, par- 
ticularly in the forenoons, and when the weather 
was bad. c 5 
One day immediately after breakfaſt, when 
there was no company but Mr. Transfer“ It 
rains ſo furiouſly,” ſaid the Earl, « that there is 
no driving out. How ſhall we amuſe ourſelves, 
Mr. Transfer?“ wy h 3 
„Why, I ſhould think ſmoking a pipe or 

x two the pleaſanteſt way of paſſing the time in | 
ſuch raw moiſt weather,” ſaid Transfer. 

66, Ves; that might do pretty well for you 
and me,” ſaid the Earl; „“ but as far as I recol- 
le, neither my fiſter, nor this young lady, ever | 
ſmoke.” | ; 

. If that is the caſe” replied Transfer, we 
muſt think of ſomething elſe more to their 
taſte, for I ſcorn. not to be agreeable to the 
ladies.” 

Have you got any thing new to read to us, 
ſiſter ?” ſaid the Peer. | 

« That might do for you and me, brother,” | 
ſaid ſhe; „ but perhaps Mr. Transfer never 
reads.“ | 2 = 
„„ Forgive me, Madam,” ſaid Transfer, “ I 
have no particular averſion to it. I have ſome- 
times read for half an hour at a ſtretch ſince I have 
been ſettled in the country, and I believe I could 

hold out longer, if I were not ſo apt to fall aſleep.” 

Some time after this, Lady Elizabeth expreſſed 
Her ſurpriſe to Mr. Transfer, that as he was a 
batchelor, he did not think of having ſome = 
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his female relations to take care of his family 
rather than a mercenary houſekeeper. 

To this Mr. Transfer replied, That he had 
been put very early to buſineſs, and not being 
accuſtomed to his relations, he had never cared 
for any of them, except his ſiſter, who had liv- 
ed with him ſeveral years in Lombard- ſtreet; and 
as he was then accuſtomed to her, he had a good 
deal of kindneſs for her, but that ſhe had made 
an ungrateful return for all his kindneſs. 

« KJ am ſorry for that,” ſaid Lady Elizabeth, 
ce but I hope your ſiſter did nothing very bad.” 

« Yes, but ſhe did,” reſumed Transfer; « for 
ſhe actually married, without my approbation, 
a young man of the name of Steele, with little 
fortune, and no experience in buſineſs, although 
ſhe knew that I had a very warm man of eſta- 


bliſhed credit in my eye for her, provided {he 


. would only have had a little patience.” 


„ Provided ſhe had liked the man you had in 
your eye, and provided he had liked her, you 
mean, Mr. Transfer,” ſaid Lady Elizabeth. 

« I beg your Ladyſhip's forgiveneſs,” ſaid 
Transfer; „ {till ſhe would have ſtood in need 
of a little patience.” X 

« Could not they have married when they 
pleaſed, if they were both willing, and you de 
firons of the kd added the. 

« I was moſt deſirous of the match,” replich 
Transfer; “ but {till there was an obſtacle.” 

&« What obſtacle ?”” ſaid ſhe. 

« The man I had in my exe for my iter had 
a wife then alive,“ anſwered Transfer. 

cc J confeſs that was an obſtac! ef! cried Lady 
Elizabeth. - 
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« But ſhe was dying of a conſumption,” added 
Transfer, „ and I had reaſon to believe that, 
he would propoſe marriage to my ſiſter very ſoon 
after his wife's death.” 3 

« Did his wife die as he expected?“ ſaid Lady 
Elizabeth. 5 =_ 

« Yes; that ſhe did,” ſaid Transfer; „ but 
the might as well have lived, for my ſiſter had 
ſecretly married the other three weeks before.“ 

 &« That was unlucky indeed. But what be- 
came of your fiſter and her huſband ?” 4 

J never ſaw my fiſter from the time of her 
marriage,” ſaid Transfer, “ till after her huſband 
became a bankrupt ;- for he broke within a very | 
few years.” | 4 

« Poor man!” cried Lady Elizabeth; « but 

you ſaw your ſiſter after her misfortune ? 4 

« Yes; I could not help it,” ſaid Transfer, | 
c for ſhe burſt in upon me, * that I would Þ 

engage my credit for re-eſtabliſhing her huſband.” 

« Which I hope you did,” faid Lady Eliza- 
beth. 0 . 

c As I had refuſed to have any connexion 
with him, even when he was in ſome credit, your 
Ladyſhip can hardly ſuppoſe that I would begin 
one after he was quite broken,” ſaid Transfer. 
As Lady Elizabeth was a little ſhocked at this 
obſervation, ſhe made no reply. It was not in 
'her power to ſay any thing obliging on this oc- 
caſion, and it was not in her nature t6 ſay any 
thing harſh :—ſhe only was filent. Which the 
Earl, who was preſent, obſerving, Tobe ſure, Mr. 
Transfer,” {aid he, “ that is not to be ſuppot- 
ed.“ t | E/ 
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te Zut yet,” reſumed Transfer, © as ſhe was my 
ſiſter, I told her that if ſhe would give up all 
connexion with her huſband, I was willing to re- 
ceive her again into my houſe, and put her child 
out to nurſe at my own expence.” 

c That was very fair on your part,” ſaid the 


| Earl; „ well, what reply did your ſiſter make to 


this?“ | 3 
« Why, ſhe abſolutely refuſed, my Lord; 
which is a pretty clear proof,” continued Mr. 


Transfer, „of her loving her huſband, though 


he was a bankrupt, better than her own brother, 
of whom there was not the leaſt ſuſpicion to his 
diſcredit ; for which reaſon I turned her away, 
refuſing poſitively to do any thing for her huſ- 
band.” | 
c Well, what became of them?“ ſaid the 
Peer. | | 
„ heard afterwards that they were reduced 
to great diſtreſs. But what are bankrupts to ex- 
pect ?? continued Transfer; * and as for my 
ſiſter, ſhe was not to be pitied, becauſe ſhe might 
have lived perfectly eaſy both in body and mind 
in my houſe in Lombard-ſtreet, if ſhe had taken 
my advice, and abandoned her huſband, and ſent 
her child to nurſe, or to board in the country.“ 
« Nothing can be more clear,” ſaid the Earl, 
tc than that you have acted like yourſelf, and 
have done every thing for your fiſter that could 
be expected of you. But after all, what became 
of her?” | | N 
« A relation of her huſband's happened to 
die, and left him a ſmall eſtate in Yorkſhire, of 
five or ſix hundred a-year ; and as neither he, nor 
my ſiſter, had any ambition, and were afraid of a 
| C2 new 
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new bankruptcy if they had ſettled in town he 
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retired to his ſmall eſtate, where he died a few 
years ago, leaving no other children but the ſon 


ha ſhe refuſed to ſend out to nurſe, and who 


has now arrived at man's eſtate.” 

« Whereas,” added the Earl, «© if ſhe had 
followed your advice, and given him out to nurſe, | 
the might probably have had him off her hands 
long ago.“ 

« Why, there is no knowing what might have 
happened,” ſaid Transfer, „for moſt of thoſe 
children die before they arrive at the years of 
diſcretion, which is very well ordered, as they 
have nothing to live on. 

„„ Well, but Mr. Transfer, reſumed tha Peer, 
« do you ever intend to marry ?” 

e No, my Lord,” replied i he; « I cannot fay 
I do---as I never was accuſtomed to a wife, I am 
not much inclined to matrimony ; for through 
the whole courſe of my life I have never found 
any thing agree with me, but what I am accuſ- 
tomed to.” 

„ That is very wiſely obſerved,” ſaid the Earl; 
but this young man of courſe will be your heir? 
- « Unqueſtionably,” anſwered Transfer; „ the 
young man never offended me; and as he is my 
reareſt of kin, I ſhould be ſorry to do an unjuſt 


thing, and leave my fortune to any other body. 


—=-No, no; he ſhall have all at my death, but 
he muſt wait till then; beſides, it is ſo far kacky 
that it ſaves my making a will, to which I have 
always had an averſion; for this young man be- 
ing my lawful heir, there is no need to Jy 
an aner to leave 1 his due.“ 5 
C H 4 P. : 
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CH A r. LVII. 
Reaſons for going into Holy Orders. 
Gaudet equis, canibuſque. Hor | 


'Th E ftrange apathy. which Transfer diſcover= » 
ed, and which ſhocked Lady Elizabeth, ſeemed 
to be a ſource of amuſement to her brother; 
who, however, was ſurpriſed at perceiving that 
Transfer expreſſed not the leaſt defire of ever ſee- 


ing an only ſiſter, and ſtill more that he ſhould: 
hive. the ſame indifference towards a nephew 


whom he conſidered as his heir, and who he 
owned had never offended him. The inſenſibi- 


lity of Transfer for his ſiſter and nephew ſeem- 


ed to inſpire the Earl with an intereſt in them. 
He wrote to an acquaintance, who reſided in that 
part of the country in which Mrs. Steele and her 
ſon lived, deſiring an account of both their cha- 
racters, and a particular detail regarding. their 
circumſtances and manner of life, eſpecially what 
the views of the ſon were. a bb: 
In conſequence of this, the Earl was informed, 
that Mrs. Steele was.an agreeable woman, of a 
cheerful temper and benevolent diſpoſition, with- 
out much foreſight, and diſtractedly fond of her 


-fon, whom ſhe had never been able to contra- 
dict in her life: that he was a young fellow of 


that genuine and rare good-nature that reſiſts 
the uſual effect of ſo much indulgence; for, al- 


«thougWhis mother's ſtudy was to gratify, not to 
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correct his humours, this ill-judged partiality had 
only prevented his improvement, without ren- 
dering him capricious, unfeeling, or wicked: that 
while he remained at ſchool, he had applied him- 
ſelf to nothing; but that ever ſince he left it, he 
_ had applied himſelf with unremitting diligence to 
hunting and ſhooting, in both of which, and in 
the knowledge of horſes and dogs, he had made 
- great proficiency for his age; that he was made 
welcome wherever he went, and was a great 
favourite with man, woman, and child, all over 
the country: and that a noble Lord, of very 
great influence, who was particularly fond of him, 
had lately told young Steele, that he would be 
very happy to have it in his power to be of ſervice 
to him; adding, „ That if he choſe to go into 
the army, that he would immediately procure 
him a cornetcy of dragoons, and would do all in 
his power to aſſiſt his promotion afterwards.”* 4 
Steele, after expreſſing his gratitude for ſo 
much goodneſs, declined the propoſal, faying he 
was quite unfit for the army. | 
I be nobleman was the more ſurpriſed at this, as 
de had a notion that the army was the profeſſion, 
of all others, for which Mr. Steele was fitteſt, 
being genteel in his perſon „af a bold intrepid 
diſpofition, and capable of bearing the greateſt 
bodily fatigue, mY 
«© You may, perhaps, have no inclination for 
the ſervice,” faid his Lordſhip. —*« But—? 
„ Nay, my Lord,” reſumed Mr. Steele, “ if 
there were any likelihood of a war, I ſhould pre- 
fer it to any other line of life ; becauſe, in the 
time of war, a ſoldier is continually occupied, and 
can have no wiſh but doing his duty—but _ 
EY what 
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what a fad buſineſs muſt it be in the time of 
peace ?” 


During a ſucceſsful war,” ſaid my Lord, « a 
ſoldier will naturally be in high ſpirits ; but 14s 
not perceive why he ſhould Ti — ſad in the 
time of peace. 

I certainly ſhould, my Lord,” faid Steele ; 


« your Lordſhip kid my 2 fondneſs for 


ſhooting, and the chaſe ;---to be obliged to attend 
my regiment during thoſe ſeaſons would render 


me quite miſerable.” 

« Why, the ſame objection,” ſaid his Lordſhip, 
4 may be made to law, phyſic, and almoſt every 
other profeſſion.” 
e Tt may fo,” replied Steele. 
Then you with to be of no profeſſion,” ſaid 
the Peer. 

« Forgive.me, my Lord,” faid the other, « I 
am ſenfible that my circumſtances are ſo narrow, 


that I cannot hope to indulge my tafte for my 


favourite amuſements in the ſtyle I could with, 


without being aſſiſted by the emoluments of ſome 


profeſſion.” . 


„W bat profeſſion then would you chooſe to be 
of?“ rejoined his Lordſhip. 

6 'Þ hot of a clergyman,” replied Mr. Steele. 

C A clergyman!” exclaimed the Peer. 

« Yes, my Lord,” continued Steele; «I confels 
I have a great deſire to enter into holy orders.” 
- & ] cannot conceive,” faid the Peer, © what can 
be your inducement.” 

« My fondneſs for hunting and ſhooting,” an- 
ſwered Steele; „ and if, by your Lordſhip's fa- 
vour, I could obtain a tolerable livin g in a hunt- 


ing county, I ſhould think myſelf extremely 
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happy. The buſineſs of. a clergyman, as your Lord. 

ſhip knows, from many examples, is no way in- 

compatible with a paſſion for thoſe manly amuſe. ' | 

ments, without which I am ſure life would ſeem a | 
very dull affair in my eyes.” 

“gut there are certain duties of a clergyman,” 
ſaid the Peer, © which, in ſome people's eyes, are 
not exceedingly entertaining.” 

« I ſhould think them no great hardſhips, my 
Lord,” ſaid Steele: In cafe of the indiſpoſition of 
my curate, on particular occaſions, I have no man- 
ner of objection to reading prayers, or to preach- 
ing; and on the whole I do not deſpair of render- 

* ing myſelf agreeable to the generality of my flock; 
fror, with regard to comforting the ſick and reliev- 
ing the poor, I thank Heaven I am diſpoſed to 

perform thoſe duties whether 1 ſhould ever be a 
_ clergyman or not.“ 

„„ All this is very well,” 0 the Free 4 ; 
- «© but, my dear Steele, are not there ſome pre- 
- vious ſtudies neceflary before you can be-—" 
ce Certainly ;”* replied the other, interrupting 
his Lordſhip ; « and 1 have of late been pre- 
paring myſelf accordingly. | confeſs I was too in- 
attentive at ſchool, which renders this taſk the 
harder upon me now; yet I hope to ſurmount all 
obſtacles, and give ſatisfaction to the biſhop. My 
paſſion for hunting and ſhooting inſtigate me to 
exertions in ſtudy which I never knew before.” 
4% Nay, Heaven forefend,” replied the Peer, 
ſmiling, that I ſhould attempt to blunt ſuch 
_ _- Jhudable inſtigations. All I have to fay is, that 
3 when you are once fairly ordained, I beg you will 
3 let me know: there is ſome conſiderable chance 
| of aliving, which is in my gift, being vacant very 


logs 
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ſoon, and you may rely upon it, my dear Steele, 
that if you continue in your preſent way of think- 0 
ing, and are completely dubbed, that I will pte- | | 
fer no man to yourſelf,” * : 


14 


CHAP. LVIII. en 4 
Ille bonis faveatque, et coneilietur amicis. Hox. _ 


"Pars account of Mrs. Steele and her ſon did 7 
not diminiſh the inclination the Earl had to ſerve 
them, in which he was aflifted by Lady Eliza- 
beth. 'They found no difficulty in prevailing orr 
Mr. Transfer to give Steele an invitation to viſit 
him, with which the young man immediately 
complied. His appearance, natural 
and everlaſting good-humour, rendered him 
highly agreeable to all the family at NHouſr, 
without excepting Miſs Warren, the young lady 
who lived with Lady Elizabeth. Here it will not 
be i improper to mention by what accident this 
young lady came to duet into bay 
of the Earl of 1 91 HY 
Lady Elizabeth happened. to waſh hind the 
county town at a time when the inhabitants, by 
ringing of bells, bonfires, and illuminations, were 
announcing; their joy for a victory obtained by a 
celebrated naval commander. She ſtopped her 
I at the door of an oid female acquaintance, 
C5: intending 
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intending merely to leave a meſſage, but under- 
ſtanding that ſhe was a little indiſpoſed, Lady Eli- 
zabeth went to ſee her; as ſhe entered the cham- 
ber, a beautiful girl of about thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, with ſevere marks of forrow, went 
out. After Lady Elizabeth had fatisfied herſelf 
that her friend's indiſpofition was but ſlight, and 
that ſhe was in a way of recovery, ſhe inquired 
who that lovely girl was who had juſt left the 
room, and why ſhe ſeemed ſo much afflicted. 

« Alas, poor girl,” replied the other, « ſhe 
has received the account of her father's being 
killed in the very action for which the citizens 
are diſplaying all thoſe marks of joy. Unfor- 
tunate girl,” continued ſhe, „ by her father's 
death, ſhe is not only deprived of her only ſur- 
viving parent, but perhaps of the very means of 
.ubſiſtence ; for there is great reaſon to fear that 
her father, who was a very generous as well as a 
brave man, has left more debts than effects.“ 

« Poor young creature,” faid Lady Elizabeth, 
« how much is ſhe to be pitied—how came you 
acquainted with her ?” 

« J am a diſtant relation of her mother's,” re- 
plied Lady Elizabeth's friend; © on hearing of 

father's death, I invited her to my houſe, 
that I might ſooth ber affliction, and prevent her 
being ſhocked at ſeeing her young companions, 
unmindful of her particular calamity, take part 
in the general joy.” 

The humane and benevolent heart of Lady 
Elizabeth was ſtrongly affected at this recital; ſhe 
continued for ſome time in ſilent contemplation 
on nav hard lot of this unhappy orphan, whoſe 
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tender boſom was wounded by one of the ſharpeſt 
arrows in the whole quiver of adverſity, at a time 
when the hearts of all around her were elated 
with joy. | 

She deſired that the young lady might be in- 
troduced to her; ſhe fpoke to her the ſoothing 
language of ſympathy; and was charmed with 
her appearance, her converſation, and the whole 
of her behaviour. 

Lady Elizabeth afterwards made an application 
to this young lady's neareſt relations, propoſing 
to take on herſelf the charge of her maintenance 
and education, to which they agreed with the 
moſt ready acquieſcence. She carried her to 


N Houſe; the Earl, who had known Miſs 


Warren's father a little, and had a high eſteem 
for his character, was delighted with what his 
ſiſter propoſed, and Miſs Warren gained daily 
upon the affections of both, and was now the 
confidential friend and inſeparable companion of 
her patroneſs. | | 

We now return to Mr. Transfer, who became 
in a ſhort time accuſtomed to his nephew, and at 
length ſo fond of him, that he could hardly bear 
his abſence for a few hours. 

Not all the intereſt which Steele had in pleaſing 
Mr. Transfer, however, nor even the more pow- 
erful attractions of Miſs Warren, could prevail 
on this young man to remain at his uncle's houſe, 
after he received a letter from his mother, written 
in rather low ſpirits, and expreſſing a deſire to 
fee him. ng 
Ne aſſured his uncle, in ſpite of his ſolicitations 
to the contrary, that he weuld ſet out for Vork 

a ſhire 
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ſhire the very next morning. Transfer com- 
plained of this to the Earl, ſaying, « It was 
ſtrange perverſeneſs in the young man to prefer 
his mother's company, who could do nothing 
for him, to his, who intended to do fo much.” 
„ The general run of people would certainly 
act otherwiſe,” replied the Earl; „ but why can- 
not Mr. Steele have the pleaſure both of your 
company and his mother's? for although ſhe 
ought not to be put on an equal footing with a 
man of your great wealth, Mr. Transfer, yet the 
affection the young man ſhews to his mother is no 
way unnatural neither.” 
I do not aſſert that it is,” faid Transfer; 
-<<. but what would your Lordſhip have me to do, 
for I do not love to part with this youth, after hav- 
ing become accuftomed to him; and perhaps his mo- 
ther may not allow him to return ſo foon as I could 
with.” | | 
„ Invite his mother to come with him,” replied 
the Earl, « and then he'll ſtay as long as you 
pleaſe.” - | 8 
This was an expedient which had never entered 
into Transfer's mind; but he agreed to it the 
moment it was propoſed. He wrote to his ſiſter 
to detain her ſon as ſhort a time as poſſible, and 
begged of her to accompany him to his houſe. 
Lady Elizabeth wrote alſo to Mrs. Steele, expref- 
ling a deſire to be acquainted with her, and urging 
her to forget old miſunderſtandings, and accept 
without delay of her brother's invitation. 
Mrs. Steele came accordingly with her ſon, 
and was received by her brother with ſome ap- 
-pearance of kindneſs, while to her ſon he diſ- 
. | : played 


played as * as was in his nature to diſcover. | 


s Tue following day ſhe was viſited by the family | 
r = at N Houſe; was invited there, and treated . 
3 in the moſt obliging manner: ſhe had not reſided 

4 a couple of months with Mr. Transfer, till he | 
7 [IS entirely forgot Lombard-ftreet, and felt leſs deſire 
- | of forfaking his own manſion for that of the Earl ; 


and at laſt, being again accuſtomed to his fiſter, = 
and ſhe beſtowing more attention to amuſe him, | 
he became fonder of her company than even of | 
her ſon's, who, it muſt be confeſſed, began to 
have a greater deſire for Miſs Warren's company, 
than for that of either his uncle or mother. 
This was a happineſs he never enjoyed, how- | 
ever, but in the preſence of Lady Elizabeth, to © | 
whom his partiality for her young friend was very | 
evident. i 

The Earl took occaſion one day when he found 
himſelf alone with 'Transfer, to mention young 
Steele's fancy for being a clergyman. 

« That is a buſineſs,” ſaid Transfer, “ which 
there is very little to be made of. I have no no- 
tion of purchaſing in a lottery where there are ſo 
many blanks and ſo few prizes, my Lord.” 
„Would you not be happy to ſee your aber 
a Biſhop?” ſaid the Earl. , 

« ] ſhould be much happier to ſee him an in- 
dependent gentleman,” replied Transfer.. 

„“ You may enjoy that happineſs when you 

pleaſe,” ſaid the Earl; 4 for it is in your power 
to make him ſo without injuring yourlels, or a 
perſon. on earth“ 

This led to a long een Ee 
Lorddhip with, leſs Jifficulty, than; he expecte 


convinced 
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convinced Mr. Transfer, that nothing would do 
him ſo much honour, or contribute more to his 
own happineſs, than executing what had been 
thus accidentally hinted. Mrs. Steele and her 
ſon had by their. cheerful attention gained the 
citizen's heart ſo completely, as almoſt to alter his 
nature; he had no enjoyment with which they 
were not intimately connected; and when the 
Earl told him, that by giving Steele a gentecl in- 
dependence, he would add the generous ties of 
gratitude and eſteem to thoſe of blood, by which 
the young man was already bound to him, the ct- 
tizen became impatient till the deed was drawn 
out, which, to the aſtoniſhment of Mrs. Steele 


and her ſon, was preſented to him as ſoon as exe- 
cuted, i 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIX. 


LNeglected, Trax and Painter lie; 
And covie unmoleſted fly. | PrIOR. 


In the mean while, the ſhooting ſeaſon paſſed 
away without Mr. Steele ſhewing any deſire of 
12 by it; his growing paſſion for Mifs 

arren entirely occupied his mind. He long 
watched, in vain, for a proper opportunity of de- 
8s claring his ſentiments to her, and when the long- 
expected opportunity occurred, the timidity which 
always-attends fincere and reſpectful love, pre- 
vented him from ſeizing it. But the affable and 
obliging character of Lady Elizabeth encouraged 
him to mention to her thoſe ſentiments which he 
had been unable to expreſs to the young Lady 
herſelf. | | 
Lady Elizabeth's anſwer implied that he ought 
to attempt no engagement of ſuch a nature, without 
the approbation of his mother and uncle. 

He ſaid, he was certain of the former, but de- 
ferred ſpeaking to his uncle till he had ſome rea- 
ſon to hope that his propoſals were not diſagreea- 

ble to Miſs Warren. 
Lady Elizabeth conſented to found her young 
friend on the ſubject, but ſhe firſt informed her 
brother, - | | 
„J am rejoiced to hear this,” ſaid the Earl; 
c for Transfer and his ſiſter ſeem both fond of 
her, and I dare fay will be pleaſed with the propo- 
fal; Steele is ſo very good-humoured a young fel- 


low, 
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low, that I am convinced he will make the ſweet 
girl happy; and in her he will have one of the 
beſt wives in England. But how is ſhe e 2 
herſelf ?” —_— 
6 That is what I am not quite certain of,” re- 
| plied Lady Elizabeth; © but Mr. Steele's ap- 
pearance — dif} poſition muſt be powerful advo- 
cates in his favour.” . & 
When Lady Elizabeth mentioned to Miſs War- | 
ren what paſſed between her and Mr. Steele, the 
young lady, with ſome degree of ſolemnity and 
earneſtneſs, begged to know whether her Lady- 
ſhip or the Earl had any with, or were at all in- 
tereſted in the anſwer ſhe ſhould; give to Mr. 
Steele. | 
„ None, my ſweet friend,” ſaid Lady Eliza- 
beth; “ but that it ſhould de dictated bs your 
own genuine uninfluenced inclination.“ 
de The whole of your ever noble and generous 
| behaviour ought to have left me no doubt of ſuch 
an anſwer,” cried Miſs Warren, as ſhe kiſſed her 
Ladyſhip's hand. I will now, as you deſire, 
- tell you my genuine ſentiments. It is ſome time,” 
continued ſhe, “ fince I perceived Mr. Steele's 
. partiality for me, and thought it not impoſſible 
"oi that he might make this. propoſal. . I have there- 
1 fore had time to weigh the matter fully. Mr. 
Steele is evidently of a cheerful and obliging diſ- 
| _ poſition z he is agreeable in his perſon, — 1 doubt 
bs - not poſſefles other good qualities: I know what 
| his — has. = vv done for him, and what 
there is a probability of his ſtill doing; yet all | 
thoſe advantages do not. tempt me from the hap- | 
py * I have found at N—— Houſe, for 2 5 
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fix years paſt; arid although I think myſelf ob- 
liged to Mr. Steele for his good opinion, I would 


rather remain the friend of Lady Elizabeth N——, 


than be the wife of Mr. Steele.” 


« If the one were 'incompatible with the 
other, I am the laſt perſon in the world that 
would have propoſed it,” ſaid Lady Elizabeth. 

« I would rather, if left to my own choice,” 
ſaid Miſs Warren, « remain the one without be- 
ing the other.” 

Lady Elizabeth urged her friend no farther, 
but in the moſt ſoothing terms poſſible communi- 
cated her determination to Mr. Steele, whoſe 
whole behaviour was expreſfive then, and for 
ſome time afterwards, of the ſeverity of his dif- 


appointment, and the permanency of his eſteem 


for the lady. 
The truth was, that Miſs Warren, although 
her heart was diſengaged, and although ſhe 


thought favourably of Steele in ſome reſpects, yet 


being herſelf a young lady of a very accompliſhed 


mind, ſhe perceived Mr. Steele's deficiency in 


certain parts of knowledge which the thought re- 


quiſite for ſecuring to a nn the cſteem of 
the world. 


The effect which her refuſal had on Mr. Steele” . 


ſpirits appeared in ſpite of his efforts to conceal 


it; he was teaſed ad diſtreſſed by his uncle's in- 


quiries into the cauſe of the alteration in his ſpirits, 


and finding no return of taſte for his former 


amuſements, he told the Earl that he had a ſtrong 


inclination to go abroad for a year, and begged of 
His Lordſhip to endeavour to make his gelen 


The 


3 80 to Mr. Transfer. 
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The Earl, to whom his ſiſter had communicated 
Miſs Warren's determination, approved very high- 
ly of Mr. Stcele's plan, not only as the moſt like- 
ly meaſure that could "be ado pted for diſſipating 
that uneaſineſs and dejection — obſcured the 
natural gaiety of his diſpoſition, but alſo for the 
improvement of his mind, and enlarging the 
range of his ideas. 
He repreſented therefore to Mr. Transfer, that 
his nephew's health was evidently on the declme, 
and that a ſhort excurſion to the continent was 
for his re-eſtabliſhment. After fome 
ſtruggle, the Earl obtained Mr. Transfer's aſſent; 
Steele himfelf having by the ſame argument pre- 
vioully prevailed on his mother not only to abſtain 


from any kind of oppoſition, but even to be ſolici- 
tous for his ſpeedy departure. 


The Earl's fecond ſon, the Honourable Mr. 
i had ſome conſiderable time before this 
returned to Italy, partly from choice, but in ſome 
degree alſo on account of a complaint in his breaſt, 
end was to ſpend the enſuing winter at Naples. 
Mr. Steele had occaſionally heard the Earł read 
'fome parts of his letters, from which, as well as 
from his general character, he had formed a very |} 
high opinion of him, and had a great defire to be 
of his acquaintance. The Earl — gave him 
a letter to his ſon, recommending him as a young 
* . gentleman in whoſe welfare he was greatly inte- 
reſted; and Lady Elizabeth wrote to her nephew 
in the — ſtrain. 

When Mr. Steele came to London, he acci- 
dentally met with an acquaintance going to Milan; 
they went together, ſtopping only one Vir at” 
| aris, 
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Paris, and that merely becauſe the gentleman had 
ſome buſineſs to tranſact there, which when he 
had finiſhed he had the complaiſance to tell Steele, 
that although he himſelf was perfectly well ac- 


quainted with Paris, and had no farther buſineſs 


in it, yet rather than loſe the pleaſure of his 
company to Milan, he. would remain a week or 
two at Paris, that he might have an opportunity 
of viewing ſome of the curioſities of this celebrated 
capital before he went to Italy. 

Steele thanked him, but begged that cheir 


journey might not be retarded an inſtant on his 
account. „I thought,” ſaid his companion, 
16 I heard you ſay you never had been here be- 


fore. 92 

J never was, faid Steele. 

“ Would not you like then to take a view of 
the town before we go ?” ſaid the other. 

„ Why, faith,” replied Steele, I never had 
much pleaſure in looking at towns; and as for 
this here, I am heartily tired of it already. | 


'They ſet out — directly for Milan, and 
| —* day Hoh their arrival Steele meeting with an 


Eng liſh footman, who had already made the tour 
f Italy, engaged him, and proceeded the follow- 


ing morning to Rome, where he ſlept one night, 


and next day he told his ſervant to order poſt- 
horſes, that they mi ight continue their journey to 
Naples. 

« Good God, ? cried the man, „ will not 
your honour ſtay one ſingle day at Rome?” 

J have ſome thoughts of it,” . ſaid Steele, 
« when I return.“ 7 


7 
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He arrived in good health at Naples, where he 

ſoon found Mr. N , who, independent of 
the warm recommendations from his father and 
aunt, was in a ſhort time ſo pleaſed with the care- 
leſs good humour and e of Steele's diſ- 
poſition, that he procured him an apartment in 
the houſe where he himſelf lodged; and they had 
lived together ever ſince. 

The Baronet could not give ſo particular a de- 
tail of Steele's family as has been now given ; but 
he mentioned every circumſtance relating to them 
that was known to himſelf—after which he and 
Mr: N- returned from Albano to Rome, 
where they found Mr. Steele juſt returned to his 
lodgings from the cricket party. 

And there we ſhall leave them, and return to 
DEN and to Laura. | 


w 
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CHAP. LX. 


Regretter ce que Pon aime eſt un he, en compaiſon de vivre 
AVEC CE que Pon hait. La BRUYERE, 


ZxLuco was not long married before it was 


pretty generally known, notwithſtanding the in- 
tention of keeping it for ſome time ſecret. The 
marriage, therefore, was publicly avowed, and 
Laura appeared in all the brilliancy of dreſs and 
equipage, which riches can procure, and the 
eſtentatious taſte of her huſband: exacted. - She 
was univerſally admired, and the acquaintance 


of her huſband afſiduouſly courted by many who, 


Previous to his marriage, ſhewed no great i inclina- 
tion to cultivate it. 

Poſſeſſed of great riches, with the — of 
birth, and having obtained the woman he had 
long ardently defired, it is natural to imagine 
that Zeluco now enjoyed happineſs, or at leaſt 
tranquillity; but any tolerable degree of tranquil- 
lity is incompatible with perfidy and fraud; be- 
ſides, this wretched man poſſeſſed two qualities 
which never mingle ſmoothly in the character of 
a huſband; he was exceſſively jealous, and ex- 
ceſſively vain of his wife's beauty: a wiſer man 
might have been excuſed for the latter; but- the 
conduct and character of Laura left him without 
any rational pretext for the former. To drive 
around the beauteous environs of Naples in the 
carriage with her mother, to improve her mind 
by books, and to divert it by muſic, from certain 


painful reflections which often intruded them 


ſelves, in ſpite of all her endeavours, were = 
< le 
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ſole amuſements or occupations ſhe was inclined | 
to in the abſence of her huſband. When he was 
preſent, which was by no means the moſt com- | 
fortable part of her time, ſubſtituting a fenſe of 
duty, all that was in her power, in the place of 
affection, which ſhe could not command, ſhe 
adapted her converſation and conduct, as much 
us ſhe could, to what ſhe thought would pleaſe 
him: but if there are tempers of ſuch an unfor- 
tunate frame that even when joined to goodneſs 
of diſpoſition it is impoſſible to pleaſe, how then 
could the efforts of this unhappy young woman 
prove ſucceſsful, who had to. deal with a peevith 
temper engrafted on a vicious diſpoſition ? 
Z.eluco's vanity was continually inciting him 
to carry Laura to places of public reſort ; yet ſuch 
was the capricious abſurdity of. the man, that he 
was at once deſirous of diſplaying the beauty of his 
wife, and unable to bear the admiration which it 
always attracted. And when ſhe was particularly 
accoſted by thoſe gentlemen. whom he himſelf 
had introduced to ber acquaintance, the com- 
moneſt civility on her part, ſuch as the laws of 
good manners render indiſpenſable, filled him 
with chagrin, and ſeldom failed, for ſome hours, 
to throw an additional ſhade of -il-humour upon 
the habitual gloom of his temper: ſo that it was 
impoſſible for Laura to gratify his vanity without 
exciting his jealouſy; and it is difficult to deter- 
mine, even during the period in which his fond- 
neſs was at the. height, whether ſhe afforded him 
more pain or pleaſure, while it is certain that his 
behaviour, 3 the * hlled her with 
vexation and remorſe. 
An 


An Italian of high rank, from a different part 
of Italy, bappened at this time to come to Naples, 
where he lived at conſiderable expence, and in 
an oſtentatious ſtyle; he was preſented to Laura 
by Zeluco himſelf, ſoon after their marriage: 
peculiarly pleaſed with her converſation and be- 
haviour, this nobleman addreſſed himſelf more 
to her than to any other woman, as often as he 
met her in public. This was remarked by Ze» F 
luco, and produced the uſual effect on his tem- | 
per.—Laura, conſcious of no impropriety in | 
thought or conduct, imputed her hufband's ill- — = 
humour on this, as on other ſimilar occaſions, to 
an unfortunate habit of fretting without cauſe, 7 
and took notice of it in no other way than by re- ö 
doubling her endeavours to pleaſe him. Zeluco 
himſelf, though he was unable to control the * 
ſulkineſs of his temper, was, for ſome time, 
aſhamed to mention to her what occaſioned, or 
rather what increaſed it, in the preſent inſtance. | 


—_— — — 
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At length, however, he expreſſed — diſappro- 


bation of the attention which this nobleman paid 
her. 


« T will moſt cheerfully abftain,” ſaid Laura, | 


from going to thoſe Places where I have any 
chance of meeting him.” 


« How is that poſſible 7”? faid Zeluco; «he is J 
at every public place.“ 


« I will go to no public place,” ſaid Laura. 
That would ſeem very fingular,” reſumed he. " 
« The ſingularity is of ſmall importance,” ſaid | 
ſhe, & provided you are ſatisfied.” N | 
« No;” replied he, “it would be i improper : 
for you not to go to thoſe aſſemblies which all _ :. 
* of rank frequent, but you may W in 1 
uch 
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fach a manner when you ſee TH there, as will 
prevent his ſpeaking to you any more.?“ 
„ In what manner is that?“ faid Laura. 
« A woman who is diſpleaſed with a man's ad- 
dreſſes, is never at a loſs to find it out,” replied he. 
« But I have not the leaſt: reaſon to be diſ- 
pleaſed with che manner in which this gentleman 
addrefles me,” ſaid the; 3 * yet, if you have, 1 
certainly wiſh to converſe with, him no more.” 4 
Every woman who has no deſire of pleaſing 
a many” reſumed Zeluco, “ knows an eaſy way 
of breaking up all connection with him, without 
abſenting herſelf from the places where there is a 
probability of meeting him.? 
Well,“ replied Laura, endeavouring to 
file, «« Lam-a woman quite ignorant of that 
eaſy way, yet aſſuredly I have no 3 deſire 
of pee the perſon in queſtion, Ms» 
IJ am not quite ſure of that,” ald he. | 
1 How: n I ne it to you f reſumed 

60 By — abruptly. from him,” replied 
Zeluco, „when 5 next ſpeaks to you.? 

6. Would not that be, rude,” replied s, 
« to one of his rank, and whom you introduced 
to me ? but I am ſure you ſay this only in jeſt.— 
Come, my way is the beſt let me avoid public 
places—-at leaſt till he leaves Naples; it is but 
three weeks.“ 

% How came you to know ſo exactly,“ ſaid 
Zeluco, with an air of ſurpriſe, © when he was 


to leave Naples? 
«© By your informing me,” replied Laura. 
„ My RO oor * _ © EE 
bc: Toy; 
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Tes,“ replied Laura; © do you not remember 
chat a few days ago you told my mother and me | 
that he was to ſet out for Rome in leſs than a | 
month?“ | | | — 

« The news ſeems to have made a ſtrong im- | 
preſſion on you,” ſaid Zeluco, peeviſhly. : | 
« Juſt enough to make me recollect it now, 
for the firſt time fince you mentioned it,“ replied 
Laura. | 
« Well, you will behave as you think proper,“ 
ſaid Zeluco, in a little better humour; « but you 
cannot but underſtand his drift in the great atten- 
tion he pays you.” | | | 
J have ſeen nothing but politeneſs in his be- .j 
haviour to me,” ſhe replied ; but the moment 
he diſcovers any drift that ought to be diſagree- 
able to you, I ſhall certainly turn from him in the 
manner you deſire.” + — 

Zeluco withdrew, and Laura, with a ſigh, ex- 
claimed, “ Alas! my mother, had you known 
this man, the wealth of India could not have 
bought your conſent te his being united to your 
poor unfortunate daughter.” She then burſt into | 
a flood of tears, and having in this manner aſ- | 
ſuaged the anguiſh of her heart, ſhe wiped her 
eyes, ſummoned all her firmneſs, and met her | 
mother and huſband at dinner with a ſerene and 
cheerful countenance. f e 


ſiſter, particularly the latter, — whoſe marriage 
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CHAP. LXL 
The Priſoners. 


"SOME little time after this, Madame de Seidlits 
received a very unexpected letter from her fon-in- 
law, dated from — in which he acquainted 
Her, that his friend Baron Carloſtein and he were 
juſt arrived in that city and intended ſoon to pay 
her a viſit at Naples. 

& Baron Carloſtein had long had a great incli- 
nation to viſit Italy, and had received his ſove- 
reign's permiſſion for that purpoſe; while he was 
Preparing for his journey, it occurred to him, 
that his — Seidlits would probably be happy 
to have an opportunity of — bis — and 


he. had lately heard. The Baron, therefore, aſk- 
edit as a 2 favour of Captain * to 
accompany him; and on the Captain's 
the king's leave was obtained for him alſo; — 
the two friends {et out together. Car loſtein ſoon 
perceived that his companion had infinitely more 
iümpatience to be with Madame de Seidlits and 
Laura, than admiration of thoſe maſter-pieces of 
art which detain the connoiſſeur and antiquarian 
in their travels through Italy. That Captain 
Seidlits therefore might paſs as — as poſſible of 
the period for which he had leave of . with 
his mother and ſiſter, Carloſtein had the com- 
plaiſance to continue his courſe directly, and with 
great expedition, to Rome. After a haſty view of 
4vhat is moſt remarkable in that city, he propoſed 
to accompany his friend to Naples, remain er e 
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Here; and on his return to Germany, travel all 
over Italy with that leifure and attention which 
the curioſities the country preſents merit. 

Captain Seidlits, in his letter to his mother-in- 

nav, affured her that the banker's failure would 
-— not be attended with the bad conſequences which 
5 werefearedat firſt; and concluded by expreſſions 
of the warmeſt affection for his ſiſter, with com- 
pliments to her hufband, to whom, he added, he 
was impatient of being known, and prepared to 
eſt | 

This letter was followed, within a few days, by 
one from Signora Sporza, informing Madame de 
Seidlits that Mr. N — had met with the Baron 
Carloſtein and Captain Seidlits at the Cardinal 
'Bernis' afferably, and had preſented thoſe gentle- 
men to her. She dwelt a good deal on the praiſes 
of both, adding, That they were ſo much ap- 
proved of by the Roman ladies, that ſhe imagin- 
ed they would find it difficult to leave Rome ſo 
ſoon as they intended: ſhe concluded by warning 
Madame de Seidlits and Laura not to be greatly 
ſurpriſed or diſappointed if Captain Seidlits did 
not arrive at Naples fo ſoon as he had appointed. 
- Baron Carloſtem and his friend had been re- 
commended in a diftinguifhed manner to Cardinal 
de Bernis, who ſent them an invitation to dinner 
Tome days after the date of Signora Sporza's letter 
above mentioned. At his very hoſpitable and 
magnificent board they met with the Honourable 
Mr. N, his uncle, Mr. Steele, and a variety 
of other ſtrangers ; it happened that there was at 
1 table one perfon, at leaſt, from almoſt every coun- 
1 try of Europe; the converſation turned a good 
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deal on national character, and ſeveral lively 
treats were mention by way of illuſtration ; but 


whether it was owing to a notion that the Britiſh 


bear ſtrokes of this kind with leſs good-humour 
than the inhabitants of .ather countries, or what- 
ever was the cauſe, it ſo happened, that for a 
conſiderable.time no mention was made of any 
peculiar feature belonging to them. 

At length the Cardinal, addreſſing himſelf to 
Mr. N „ ſaid, he could not help thinking, 
that the melancholy generally attributed to the 
Engliſh nation was greatly exaggerated. He men- 
tioned many Engliſh gentlemen with whom he 
had the pleaſure of being acquainted, who were 


as gay-as any Frenchmen, without the levity of 1 


which his countrymen were ſo much accuſed ; 
beſides, continued he, politely, „Can any thing 
be leſs probable, than that the nation, which per- 
haps of all others has the beſt reaſon to be cheer- 
ful, ſhould be the moſt melancholy.—In return 
to this, Mr. N—— obferved, 'That what was the 
moſt probable, was not always the moſt true ; 
that, in his opinion, nothing was ſo much to be 
envied as that charming quality which ſeemed in- 
herent in the French nation, of ſupporting, with- 
out murmuring, and even with gaiety, many of 


thoſe vexatious incidents in life which fink the 


people of other nations into deſpondency, or 
overwhelm them with deſpair ; that, in his opi- 
nion, it is prepoſterous to call that quality of 
the mind levity which does what philoſophy 
often attempts in vain. As for the ' melan- 


choly imputed to his countrymen, . he was 


much afraid, that notwithſtanding the particular 
exceptions which had come under his Eminence's 
- obſervation, 
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obſervation, it was but too well founded: and he 
= illuſtrated his aſſertion by the following anecdote: 
During a late war between France and Great 
Britain, ſaid Mr. N „ 4 an Engliſh veſſel of 
ſuperior force took a French frigate after an obſti- 
nate engagement, in which the French officers 
diſplayed that intrepidity which is ſo natural to 
them. The frigate was brought into a commercia! 
town upon the Engliſh coaſt, and the officers were 
treated with great hoſpitality by ſome of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants: one very rich merchant in par- 
ticular invited them frequently to his houſe; where 
he entertained them in a very magnificent manner. 
The firſt day on which they dined with him, his 
lady behaved with ſuch peculiar attention to the 
priſoners, that ſhe ſeemed to neglect all the other 
gneſts at her table. After the company had with- 
drawn, ſhe ſpoke highly to her huſband! of the 
politeneſs and eaſy agreeable manners of the 
French nation, and added, that it gave her plea- 
ſure to perceive. that the French gentlemen who 
had juſt left them, inſtead of giving way to vain 
repining, or allowing their ſpirits to be depreſſed 
by their misfortune, had ſhewn the utmoſt cheer- 
fulneſs and gaiety during the whole repaſt, all 
except one gentleman, who ſeemed mueh deject- 
ed, and almaſt entirely overcome with the idea of 
being a priſoner. This ſhe accounted for by ſup- 
poſing that his loſs was greater than that of all 
the reſt put together; and ſhe apprehended, from 
the obſtinate filence he had vetained, and from 
the diſcontent and melancholy ſo ſtrongly marked 
in his, countenance, that the poor gentleman 
would not long ſurvive his misfbrtane 
1 * D232 5-5: :@:F cannot 
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« J cannot imagine who you mean,” ſaid the 
huſband. The lady deſcribed the man ſo ex- 
actly, that it was impoſſible to miſtake him. 

« That unfortunate gentleman,” ſaid the huſ- 
band, „ js none of the priſoners; he is the cap» 
tain of the Engliſh veſſel who took them. 


CHAP. EXIL 


Carliſtein and Seidlits arrive at Nagler. 


| ALL the allurements of Rome, howertr; 


could nat overcome Captain Seidlits's impatient 


deſire of ſeeing his relations at Naples; and the 


Baron, yielding to his friend's eagerneſs, agreed 
to. ſet out ſooner than Signora Sporza had given 
Madame de Seidlits reaſon to expect. 

Mr. N-— would have willingly accompanied 
them, provided he had been able to prevail on 
his uncle to go ſo far as Naples. But that gen- 
tleman had received ſome letters from England, 
which made him impatient to return directiy; 
and all the fears which were ſuggeſted by Bucha- 
nan being now diſſipated by the marriage of 


Zeluco to Laura, he rather wiſhed his nephew 


to remain another ſeaſon in Italy, as he had 

been adviſed for the confirmation af his health. 
Mr. N— accompanied the Baronet on his way 
home as far as Florence, and there took his leave 
of him and Mr. Steele, who had received letters 
from his mother and Mr. Transfer, preſſing his 
| immediate 
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immediate return in the moſt earneſt terms. 
Steele, therefore, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
Baronet, reſolved to accompany him to England; 
and on the day they left Florence, Mr. N ſet 
out on his return to Naples, where Signora 
FSporza had arrived before him. 5 

= Carloſtein and Seidlits had reached that city a 
13S conſiderable time before either. On the morn- 
ing of their arrival, Zeluco had gone to the . 
country with the nobleman whom he had ac- 
companied from Sicily, and was. not to return 
till the day after. Laura determined to pals that 
interval with her mother. | 

Madame de Seidlitz was delighted with the 
thoughts of ſeeing her ſon-in-law, for whom the 
had always felt the fincereſt eſteem and friend-. 
ſhip; and Laura had more happineſs in the ex- 
3 of paſſing ſome time with her brother, 
than in any reflection which had occupied her 
mind ſince her marriage. She likewiſe experi- 
enced a confuſed ſentiment of pleaſure and uneaſi- 
neſs, the fource of which the did not clearly 
comprehend, in the idea of meeting Carloſtein, 
who had ſtruck her fancy ſo ſtrongly in her 
youth that the impreſſion had never ſince been 
entirely effaced. 25 

Immediately after their arrival at Naples, Cap- 
tain Seidlits waited on his mother-in-law, with 
whom he found his ſiſter; when the reciprocal 
congratulations and compliments were ended, 
* Madame de Seidlits, inquiring what was become 
| of his friend, was told, that he had infiſted on 
I remaining at the im by himſelf for the firſt day 
| of their meeting at leaſt, that he might be no 
„bar to that domeftic kind of converſation fo na- 
7 ; p D 4 tural 
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tural among near relations after a long abſence. 
J cannot bear the appearance of your leaving 
your friend at an inn the moment you arrive 
among your relations,“ ſaid Madame de Seidlits: 
« we {ſhall have abundance of opportunities for 
domeſtic chat; ſo if you think the Baron can 
put up with a poor dinner, we had beſt ſend for 
him.” Captain Seidlits, who had with reluc- 
tance left his friend to dine alone, heard this 
propoſal with pleaſure, ſaying, „If that is the 
only objection, I ſhall certainly endeavour to 
bring him; for I never knew any man have a 
greater reliſh for good company, and ſo much 
indifference for good fare.” k. 

This propoſal of her mother's was not heard 
with perfect tranquillity by Laura; who foreſaw 
that it would lead to their paſſing the whole 
evening together; and from what ſhe had re- 
marked of her huſband's temper, ſhe feared that 
he might not be pleaſed when he came to know 
that inſtead of her having paſſed the time of his 
abſence with her mother only, a young gentle- 
man beſides her brother was of the party ; ſhe 


could not object however without giving a rea- 


ſon to her mother, which ſhe wiſhed to conceal; 
nor could ſhe, with propriety, withdraw from a 
company of which her brother, ſo lately arrived, 
was one. BY. e, eie 
Captain Seidlits leſt them, and returned ſoon 
aſter with his frien. | 
The Baron Carloſtein was at this time on the 
borders of thirty years of age; he was active and 
genteel in his perſon; he had an open manly 
countenance, which announced candour and 
good ſenſe; his converſation and 8 
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firmed what his features indicated; his general 
manner was gentle; yet when provoked, which 
did not ſligktly happen, his fine blue eyes darted 
a ſire very different from their uſual expreſ— 
ſion. TT 1880 10 Itter oret J 10 
When Captain Seidlits preſented him to his 
ſiſter as an old acquaintance, he was ſtruck with 
admiration at the improvement which a few years 
had made in the graces of her face and perſon. 
Her, whom he recollected only as a lively girl, 
juſt burſting from childhood, he now beheld a 
woman in the full bloom of beauty, and formed 
by Nature's fineſt ſymmetry. If he found the 
appearance of Laura more intereſting on account 
of its alterations, ſhe was the more pleaſed with 
his, becauſe it remained the ſame. — 
After dinner Madame de Seidlits, renewing 
an old ſource of ſportive diſpute, ſaid to her 


was ſufficient to convert you from your heretical 
opinions on the article of female beauty; and 
you will now confeſs that the fine expreſſive 
countenances of the Roman ladies are far more 
intereſting than all the bloom of the Saxon. 
Captain Seidlits, however, fought the cauſe 
of his. countrywomen with an intrepidity worthy 
of a knight-errant, « I will appeal to Baron 
Carloſtein,” ſaid Madame de Seidlits ; „ his 
partiality for his country will not blind his judg- 
ment nor corrupt his candour—which do you 
think the fineſt ſtyle of countenance, that of the 
Italian, or German women?“ 1. 1 cs 3 a 
« I prefer a mixture of both,” replied he, 
throwing the glance of an inſtant at Laura: 
2 Ds; 6 A vous 
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ſon-in-law, « I hope your ſhort ſtay at Rome 4 
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« A vous ma ſeur,” ſaid Captain Seidlits, who 
had accidentally. taken up a guitar, the moment 
before he made this appeal to his fiſter. 

Laura bluſhed at the import of the Baron's 
anſwer, and was embarraſſed by her brother's 
direct application of it; ſhe extricated herſelf, 
however, by ſnatching her guitar out of his 
hand, ſaying, © - YVolontiers mon frere,” and in- 
ſtantly playing one of his favourite airs. 

This turned the converfation; and Laura, 
who was a very great proficient in muſic, was 
deſired to play ſeveral pieces on the harpſichord 
as well as guitar, which ſhe accompanied with 
her voice in a manner that would have delighted 
afar leſs partial audience. | 2 Y 

The evening was ſpent with entire ſatisfaction 
by Madame de Seidlits and the Captain; Laura's 
enjoyment was blended with great inquietude; 
Carloſtein hardly uttered a ſentence, as his 
friend and he returned to their lodgings, where, 
pretending' to be diſpoſed to ſleep, he retired 
immediately to his bed-chamber, and paſſed the 
night meditating on the accompliſhments of 
Laura. 

Zeluco at his return received the two ſtran- 
gers with politeneſs, and many expreſſions of 
friendſhip; their appearance and manners at- 
tracted the approbation of all to whom they were 
preſented. He perceived that his connexion 
with them did himſelf: credit, and therefore 
was unremitting in his attentions, and. enter- 
tained them ,pith a profuſion of magnificence 
exceeding what he formerly diſplayed. | 

Some ſuch. motive of ſelfiſhneſs and vanity 
is the uſual ſource of gfentatious entertainment; 

friendſhip 
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friendſhip and cordial good-will to the gueſts are 
fatisfied with mere ſimple preparations for their 
comfort and conveniency. 

As Mr. N lived in the greateſt intimacy with 
Carloſtein and Seidlits, and was highly reſpected 
by them, he was invited to all thoſe ſplendid 
feaſts which Zeluco's vanity prompted him to give 
for the entertainment of his brother-in-law and 
the Baron. -Zeluco was alſo aſſiduous in con- 
triving parties of pleaſure for their amuſement ; . 
and often accompanied them when they went to 
viſit the environs of this very intereſting city. He 
engaged a certain Abbe of diſtinguiſhed taſte in 
virtù to attend them as their Cicerone, and ex- - 
plain' the antiquities brought from Herculaneum 
and Pompeia, and the other curioſtties collected 
in the Muſeum at Portici. Madame de Seidlits - 
and her daughter were generally of thoſe parties: 
but Captain Seidlits, as was already hinted, had 
not ſo great a reliſh for virtù as either his friend 
Carioſtein or Mr. N=; nor was he entkuſi- 
aſtically ſtruek with the various natural beauties 
which adorn the Bay of Naples. Intended 
from bis early youth for the profeſſion of arms, 
his ſtudies and reflections were pretty much con- 
ſined to what related to the military art; and he 
was not ſolieitous of being thought a connoiſſeur 
in any other. Having honeſtly acknowledged 
that the Bay of Naples was the moſt beautiful 
proſpect he had ever ſeen, he was little diſpoſed 
to ſay, and as little to hear, any more about it; 
and when the Abbe began to deſ- ant on ruins; 
and lava, and antiques, hi left 6thers- to profit 
by the lecture, and walked away humming 2 
1 march or ſome other favourite air to himſelf. 


As 


| 
| 
| 
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As little could Seidlits ſupport the Abbe's diſſer- 
tations on the Roman arms, and their manner 


of uſing them; although that learned eccleſiaſtic 


explained thoſe matters with an- accuracy and 
minuteneſs which would have aſtoniſhed one of 
Czſar's beſt Centurions. All this learning and 
eloquence were exhauſted in vain to ſhake the 
early prejudice which Seidlits had conceived in 
favour of the firelock and bayonet. He became 
at length completely ſick of antiquities, and often 
curſed thoſe everlaſting curioſities, each of which 
drew a lecture from the Abbe, and were conti- 
nually , crofling their way, whatever road they 
took in their excurſions from Naples. 

When Laura was of the party, Seidlits was 
fond of drawing her from the reſt of the com- 
pany, and converſing with her apart. And ſhe, 
although not exactiy of her brother's way of 
thinking on the ſubject of virtd, generally yielded 
to his ſolicitation. , They talked of their acquaint- 
ance in Germany; of domeſtic affairs; and ſome- 
times their conyerſation turned upon Carloſtein ; 
the virtues of his friend was a ſubjeRt on which 
Seidlits 22 with enthuſiaſm; he was eager to 
enumerate inſtances of his generous nature, and 
to give proofs. of the — turn of his mind. 
Laura — Carloſtein were the two people on 


' earth for whom Seidlits had, the greateſt eſteem 


and affection; he was anxious, therefore, that 
they ſhould. eſteem. each other; and with this 
view he was apt to dwell on the praiſes of each 
to the other... The ſubject was more n 
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CH A P. LXIII. 


The Highlander. 


: EINE us 
| Dextera per ferrum, pietas ſpectata per ignes. Ovip. 


CAPTAIN Scidlits was attended by ws deity 
man, a native of the North Highlands of Scot- 
land, whoſe name was Duncan Karge As there 
is ſomething fi ingular i in this man's ſtory, and in 
the accidents by which he came into the Captain's 


ſervice, it is not foreign to our Poon to mention 
a few of the particulars. _ | 


His father, who rented a ſmall portion of land 
of a nobleman' of that country, being upon his 
death-bed, expreſſed a defire of ſeeing his maſter; 
the nobleman went directly to the hut of his te- 
nant, and condoled with him on the melancholy 
ſtate he ſeemed to be in. 4 Tam greatly indebted 
to your Lordſhip,” ſaid the dying man, « for the 
condeſcenſion and kindneſs which you have al- 
ways ſhewed to me. I am now dying, my Lord, 
and would willingly leave to ſo good a maſter” 
what I have of the greateft value in this world.“ 

Lam happy to hear, my good friend,” faid 
his Lordſhip, “ that you have any thing of value 
to leave; for'l was much afraid that you had loſt 
the whole, or the greateft part, of what you had, 
when, contrary to my advice, you becatne, ſurety 
for your relation at Iaverndſss but whitever you 
| have, a muſt inſiſt upon your leaving it all to your 

little 
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little ſon Duncan here; and whatever his portion 
is, I am more diſpoſed to add to it, than diminiſh 
it.“ 

& Little Duncan is all J have to leave,” replied 
the poor man; “ and the greateſt uneaſineſs I 
have in dying, is the thought of the deſtitute con- 
dition. of that poor boy; for. my relations at In- 
verneſs are all ruined by the ſame misfortune 
which has reduced me. I therefore earneſtly en- 
treat of your Lordſhip to accept of this poor or- 
phan, as a pledge of my regard, * the only 
legacy I have to beſtow.” . 

« do accept of him with all. my heart and 
ſoul,” cried his Lordſhip; « and if he proves as 
honeſt 2 man as his father, nothing but death 
ſhall part him and me.” 

cc Praiſe be to the Almighty,” cried the dying 
man, with uplifted. eyes and arms. Thanks to 
the gracious God of heaven and earth for all his 
goodneſs to me and mine !-—Oh-! my good Lord,“: 
continued he, addrefling, the Nobleman, „ you 
have made me a happy man.” Here the ſudden 
guſh of joy overwhelned the feeble heart of this 
poor man; he fell back on his heath pillow, and 

expired. L 

The Nobleman led the boy home to his caſtle, 
and after placing him ſome years at ſchool, took, 
him to attend his own perſon. He was in this 
ſituation when the —— broke out in the year 
17453. in which his maſter unfortunately taking 
a part, young Targe, being then a ſtripling of fif- 
teen or ſixteen years of age, accompanied him, 
and continued inſeparably attached to his Lord- 
l the battle 's Culloden, onng 4 conſi- 


derable 
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derable time in whieh they ſkulked among the 
moſt remote parts of the Highlands. 

On this trying oecaſion, Targe, being a youth 
of a hardy Highland conſtitution and- ſpirit, had 
the ſatisfaction of repaying his maſter for all his 
former kindneſs by his unſhaken fidelity and grate- 
ful attachment. In one or two inftances he actu- 
ally ſaved him from ſtarving among the mountains, 
by bringing him, at the riſk of his own life, pro- 
viſions from thoſe plaees where his Lordſhip could 
not appear without a certainty of being diſcovered. 
At length they both eſcaped to the continent, 
where this unfortunate Nobleman died; after 
which, Targe was taken into the ſervice of Mar-- 
ſhal Keith, by whom he was recommended to 
Colonel Seidlits, and now attended his ſon. 

Buchanan and 'Targe generally attended their 
maſters in. their excurſions around Naples. Mr. - 
N had remarked an intimacy between 
them ever ſince Captain Seidlits and he met at 
Rome. On perceiving them walking apart from 
the other ſervants-in clofe converſation: together, 
« I'll lay a bet,” ſaid Mr. N to Captain 
Seidlits, „that your ſervant is from Scotland.“ 

« He certainly is originally from that country,“ 
replied Seidlits; but I cannot coneeive how you 
came to diſcover this fo readily.” | 

« Nay, I ſhould not have diſcovered it,” ſaid 
Mr. N; „ but I was convinced by my 
ſervant's ſudden and great intimacy with him that 
he had.” 

Some time after this, Zeluco and his Lady, 
Madame de Seidlits, Carloſtein, Mr. N, 
Mr. Steele, and Captain Seidlits, went to paſs 
the day and dine at Portici; neither Buchanan 

nor 


* 
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nor Targe had been ordered to attend their maſ- 
ters on that occaſion. As the company were re- 
turning to town, Captain Seidlits took notice of 
this accident to Mr. N and they amuſed 
themſelves with various obſervations on the ſource 
of the great friendſhip which was ſo ſuddenly 
formed between their two domeſtics. While 
they were converſing, Mr. N ſaw one of 
his footmen coming at full gallop towards them 
from et. « What is the Mathers Dick ?” 
cried Mr. N 

« Lord! Sir,” the man replied, « Captain 
Seidlits's ſervant, Duncan Targe, has cut poor 
Mr. Buchanan almoſt to pieces.” 

, * Impoſlible!” cried N- 

own countryman ?” 

c Yes, pleaſe your Honour; they had a quar- 
rel about the Queen; and fo they fought i in the 

den with broad ſwords.” 


| &. About the Queen!—Nonſenſe!” cried Mr. 
N ; „ what Queen?“ 


4 what |! his 


The Queen of Scotland, pleaſe your Honour,” 


faid the ſervant. 

« The fellow's certainly mad,” faid N—. 
« There is no Queen of Scotland, fool.“ 

« I don't know whether there is or not,“ re- 
plied the ſervant; * but I am ſure that Mr. Bu- 
chanan called ber a w ; upon which Mr. 
Targe called him a liar : ſo they challenged each 
other; and ſo Mr. Buchanan is deſperately 
wounded ; and ſo I was ordered to come and ac- 
quaint your Honour. 


Being able to get no better explanation from 
this meſſenger, Mr. N and Captain Seid- 


Lan rode on before the reſt of the company; and 
| after 
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after proper inveſtigation, were informed of all 
the Nun of this curious adventure. 


HAF. Ev. 


Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the —_ 
And as a child, whom ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt ; 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 
| GoLDsMITE. 


Wurd the party was arranged for dining 
at Portici, and Buchanan underſtood that nei- 
ther he nor his friend Targe were ordered to at- 
tend, the former invited his countryman to dine 
upon hotch potch, and minched collops, two 
Scottiſh diſhes, which he had , preyiouſly in- 
ſtructed the cook at the inn how to dreſs. The 
invitation was joyfully accepted by Targe. After 
dinner, as neither was an enemy. to the bottle, 
they puſhed it pretty briſkly between them; and 
the converſation became męre and more ani- 
mated every moment; while they talked 45 Es 
ſent friends, the days. of former years, th 
like renown of Scotland, the great men it | 
EN and the romantic beauties of the coun- 
they were in perfect uniſon ; and when 
9 75 who had a tolerable voice, ſung the ſongs 
chaber, Gilderoy, the Laſt Time I came 
o'er the Muir, and the Flowers of the. Foreſt, 
the ſympathetic tears flowed mutually from their 
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eyes; but with all the prejudices which thoſe 
two Caledonians had in common, there were 
fome articles in which they differed diametri-. 
cally. » 

Targe's birth and education have been already 
mentioned, and his political attachments ac- 
counted for ;, but Buchanan was born and edu- 
cated among the Whigs of the weſt of Scotland, 
the deſcendants of the ancient Covenanters, who: 
ſuffered ſo much oppreſſion and religious perſe- 
cution by the abſurd policy of the miniſters of 
Charles the Second, and his brother James, 
which is ſtill. remembered with horror in that 
part of the country. 

His father was a farmer, who was at an ex- 
penee which he could il} afford, by ſupporting, 
him at a neighbouring univerſity for ſeveral 
years; for the poor man's great ambition was to 
breed him to the church, or, as he himſelf ex- 
preſſed it, to ſes his ſon George ſhake his head in a 
Pulpit. But while the youth was proſecuting his 
ſtudies, the father's hopes were blaſted, and. 
Buchanau' s plan of life entirely altered, by the 
natural conſequence of an illicit connexion. he 
had with a young woman. 

This tranſgreſſion being viewed in a. more atro- 
cious light in that part of Scotland than in the 
metropolis of England, and poor Buchanan being 
threatened at once with the public reprehenſion 
of the church and the private indignation of his 
own relations, fled to London, and was kindly 
received by. fome of his countrymen+ in whoſe 
breaſts 1 for the delinquent had greater 
influence than horror for his crime. 
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Several attempts for placing him in a more in- 
dependent way having failed, and Buchanan be- 
ing impatient of remaining a burthen on his. 
friends, he accepted of an offer of going into the 
ſervice of the Earl of — , where he remained 
feveral years, and was afterwards, at the recom- 
mendation of Lady Elizabeth, placed with her 
nephew on his going abroad. 

As Buchanan's political ſentiments were ſo dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Targe, it would have been 
fortunate if the two friends had kept clear of any 
diſcourſe on ſuch ſubje&s; but while Buchanan 


was endeavouring to prove that the city of Naples- 


was inferior in beauty to that of Glaſgow, the. 
view from the Caſtle of Edinburgh far more ſub- 
lime than that from the Caſtle of Saint Elmo, 
and the palace of Cafferta, though larger, in 
much worſe taſte than Holyroad. Houſe; Targe 
interrupted him, and remarked with a ſigh, that 
cc it was a thouſand pitics that the juſt proprietor 
of that palace, the lineal deſcendant of. fo: many 
kings, ſhould be obliged. to live like a private: 
perſon in Italy.“ 

It would be a much greater pity,” Buchanan 
remarked, «© to ſee popery and arbitrary power 
eſtabliſhed in Great Britain and Ireland.“ 

& I do not believe there was any danger of 
either,” replied Targe. 

* Your creed on that fubje& is not goſpel, 
Mr. 'Targe,” faid Buchanan; „ in. my opinion 
it was. prudent in the nation therefore to ſecure- 


thoſe important points, by the limitations made: 


at the. Revolution.” 
«© Thoſe limitations,” anſwered Targe, © might 
have been applied to king James and his deſcend- 
; ants A 
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ants; and the ſame reſtraints which have kept 
one race of kings within the limits of law, would 
have kept another.“ 

There is an eſſential difference between the 
two caſes,” replied Buchanan; a mam will be 
very happy to — of a good eſtate to which he 
has no immediate claim, upon conditions which 
the poſſeſſor of the eſtate and his poſterity would 
think it a hardfhip to have forced on them, parti- 
cularly if they believed the eſtate had been tranſ- 


' mitted to them through a long line of anceſtors. 


And it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the latter would 
be more apt to break conditions which they conſi- 


dered as unjuſt, than the former to deſtroy the 


ſole Foundation of his right; it is therefore wiſe, 
_ Mr. Targe, in the Britiſh nation to adhere to the 
family it has placed on the throne, as long as they 
adhere to the conditions on which they were 
there placed; and I have not heard that any of 
them ever ſhewed a diſpoſition to infringe them.” 
C Whatever reaſon the nation had to complain 
of the father, his deſcendants were innocent,” re- 
— Targe; © and if they had a particle of equity 
or gratitude in their character, they never would 
have attempted to break through thoſe conditions 
on which they were replaced on the throne of 
their anceſtors.“ 

« Why, truly, Mr. Targe, « if ever you 
heard of any kings who were withheld by mere 
conſiderations of gratitude or equity from ex- 
tending their power, or encroàching on the rights 
of their ſubjects, when they thought they could do 
it with ſafety, you have the advantage of me; and 
1 am apt to . chat if ever ſuch there were, 
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the edition is now pretty. much exhauſted, and 
not likely to be renewed.” 

« You ſeem to have a very bad opinion of 
kings,” ſaid Targe. 

« I cannot ſay I was ever intimate with either 
kings or princes,” replied Buchanan, ( ſo that I 
can ſay nothing about them from perſonal ac- 
quaintance; but from what I have: heard of them 
by word of mouth, and read of them in hiſtory, | 
I muſt confeſs my opinion of them in general is 
not very favourable.” 

« I hope you do nat think them naturally worſe 
than other men,” added Targe. 

« No, Mr. Targe, I certainly do not; but 
they are ſo accuſtomed from their youth to be 
flattered and dawted*, to have every thing done 
for them, and to make ſo few exertions of their 
own ; often ſurrounded by thoſe who have an in- 
tereſt in leading them aſtra „and ſometimes by 
ſuch- a worthleſs ſet, that if they are not at the 
beginning naturally better than other men, they 
run a great riſk of becoming artificially worſe. 
But be they good, bad, or indifferent, I am clear 
for the ſubjedts keeping ſuch a portion of power 
in their own hands, as will render it very dan- 
gerous for the monarch to make any attempt 
againſt their rights; and I am clear in another 
point, Mr. Targe, that when a king is ſuch a 
gawk + as to fly with his young one into an ene- 
my's land, it would be the height of folly ever 
nel either the one or the ow back-to- 1 c 
ne 


9 lndulged. 


+ Gawk, a Saxon word ſtill uſed in Scotland, fignifies a 
cuckow, a filly fellow. 
« Well, 


IU, 


e. 


« Well, T cannot help thinking it extremely 
unjuſt,” replied 'Targe, „to deprive an innocent 
perfon of his right, and to make him ſuffer ſo ſe- 
verely for the faults of others, if faults there were.” 
„„ Unjuſt?” cried Buchanan; „ Does not 
Heaven vifit_ the iniquity of fathers upon their 
children ?? 

„Heaven has a right to do what it pleaſes,” 
ſaid Targe; 3 * but, pleafe God, I never would 
take it on me to do fach a thing, had I the power 
to-morrow.” 

But the thing is done already,” ſaid Bu- 
chanan, „ and cannot be undone, without more 
fighting about it than the cauſe is worth.“ 

60 Many a brave man, not only in Scotland, 
but alſo in England and Ireland, have ſhed their 
blood in the canſe of the houſe of Stewart,” 
faid 'Targe. 

« I with thoſe who are dif poſed to ſhed their 
blood in fuch a caufe mnch good of it,” ſaid Bu- 
chanan, fhrugging his ſhoulders ; “ as for my 
own part, I ſhall be as ready as my neighbours to 
fight for my religion or my country, Fat as for 
thedding one drop of my blood for the difference 
between one king and another, when the good of 
the country is no way concerned, I beg to be ex- 
cuſed.” 
„ Do you not think fighting for your king is 
S__ for your country?“ ſaid Targe. 
Very often it is juſt the reverſe,” replied 


Dice] * fighting "foe a bad king, 7 confider 


as fighting againſt my country.” 
« Yet, you muſt acknowledge,” reſumed 
Targe, „that Kings reign by the 1 
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of God; and therefore it ſeems to be a very daring 
thing in man to attempt to dethrone them.” 

« The peſtilence is by the appointment of 
God,” retorted Buchanan; „ yet we ufe every 
means in our power to. drive it out of the land.“ 

Targe ſeeming a little diſconcerted and dif- 
pleaſed at this obſervation, Buchanan filled a 
bumper, and gave for his toaſt, „The Land of 
Cakes.” 

This immediately diſperſed the cloud which be- 
gan to gather on the other's brow. 

Targe drank the toaſt with enthuſiaſm, ſaying, 
May the Almighty pour his bleſſings on every 
hill and valley in it |—that is the worſt with, Mr. 
Buchanan, that I ſhall ever with to that land: ” 

It would delight your heart to behold the 
flouriſhing condition it is now in,” replied Bu- 
chanan; „ it was faſt improving when I left it; 
and I have been credibly informed ſince that, it is 
now a perfect garden.” 

« I am very happy to hear it,“ ſaid Targe. 

© Indeed,” added Buchanan, “ it has been in 
a ftate of rapid improvement ever fince. the 
Union.“ 

Damn the Union,” cried Targe; « it would 
have improved much faſter without it.” 

„J am not quite clear on that point, Mr. 
To faid Buchanan. | 

« Depend upon it,” replied Targe, „ the 

Union was the worft treaty that Scotland ever 
made.” 
__-< I ſhall adinit,” faid Buchanan, „ that ſhe 

might have made a better—but bad as it is, our 
conntry reaps ſome advantage from it.” 

% All the advantages are on the fide bay Eng- 
land.“ „ What 


Lu 


| | « What do you think, Mr. Targe,” ſaid Bu- 
| Chanan, „ of the increaſe of trade ſince the 
Union, and the riches which have flewed into 
the Lowlands of Scotland from that quarter? 
« Think, cried Targe; „ why, I think they # 
| have done a great deal of miſchief to the Low- 
lands of Scotland.” 

« How ſo, my good friend ?” faid Buchanan. 

« By ſpreading luxury among the inhabitants, 
the never-failmg forerunner of effeminacy of 
manners. Why, I was aſſured, continued Targe, 
« by ſerjeant Lewis Macuiel, a Highland gen- 

Tg tleman in the Pruſſian ſervice, that the Lowland- 
ers in {ome parts of Scotland are now very little 
better than ſo many Engliſh.” 

4 O fye!” .cried Buchanan, © things are not 
come to that pals as yet, Mr. 'Targe ; your friend 
the ſerjeant aſſuredly exaggerates.” 

„ I hope he does,” replied Targe; « but you 
muſt acknowledge,“ continued he, © that by 
the Union Scotland has loſt her exiſtence as an 
independent ſtate; her name is ſwallowed up in 
that of England : Only read the Engliſh newſ- 
papers; they mention England as if it were the 

name of the whole iſland. They talk of the 
Engliſh army the Engliſh fleet the Engliſh 
every thing; they never mention Scotland, ex- 


cept when one of our countrymen happens to 
get an office under government; we are then 


told with ſome ſtale gibe, that the perfon is a a 
Scotchman; or which happens ſtill more rarely, 
when any of them are condemned to die at 
burn, — WS care is taken to inform the pu 

Ii, that the criminal is originally from Scotland: 

| . but 
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but. if fifty: Engliſhmen get places or are hanged 


in one year, no remarks are made.” 
% No,” ſaid Buchanan; 1 in that caſe- it is 


4 paſſed over as a thing of courſe.” 4 


Tha — then taking — turn, 
arge who was a great genealogiſt, . defoanted on 


the antiquity. of certain gentlemenꝭs families in the 


Highlands, which * — were far more ho- 
nourable than moſt of the noble families either in 
Scotland or England. 4 Is it not ſhameful,” 
added he, „ that a parcel of muſhroom Lords, 


mere ſprouts: from the dunghills of law or com- 


merce; | this grandſons: of grocers. and: attornies, 


ſhould take the pas of gentlemen of the oldeſt. . 


families in Europe? 

. < Why, as for that matter,” replied Buchanan, 
provided the: grandſons of grocers or attornies 
are deſerving citizens, I do — perceive why they 
ſhould be excluded - from the king's favour more 
than other men.“ 

% But ſome of them never drew a fword in 
defence df either their king or r, rejoin- 
ed Targe- 

4 Aſſuredly, ſaid Buchanan, t men may de- 
Poly ara eee and pre-eminent by other means 
than by drawing their ſwords. I could fame a 
man who was no ſoldier, and yet did more honour 


to his country than all the fbldiers or lords or 


lairds of the age in which he RV. 
rr Barr, 22 e 
„ The man whoeſe name ihe honour: to 


wehanan,” © 44% + BY WO — 
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« Ay, the very ſame,” replied Buchanan, in 
a loud voice, being now a little heated with wine, 
end elevated with vanity, on account of his name. 
« Why, Sir,“ continued he, * George Bucha- 
nan was not only the moſt learned man, but alſo 
the beſt poet of his time,” 

c Perhaps he might,” ſaid Targe, coldly. 

« Perhaps!” repeated Buchanan; „ there is 
no dubitation in the caſe. Do you remember his 
deſcription of his own Farne and country- 
men ?” - 

I cannot ſay Ido,” replied Targe. 

c Then I will give you a ſample of his verſifi 
cation,” ſaid Buchanan, who immediately repeat- 
ed with an enthuſiaſtic emphaſis the following 
bnes from Buchanan's Epithalamiuin on the mar- 
= of Francis the e with Mary Lon of 

cots.” 


Ila IT elt propria gos Seo, 1 3. 
Cingere venatu ſaltus, ſuperare natando, 
Flumina, ferre famem, contemnere frigora & æſtus, 
Nec fofla.& muris ꝓatriam, ſed marte tueri, 

Et ſpreta incolumem vita defendere famam ; 

Palliciti ſervare fidem, ſanctumque yereri , _ , 55 

Numen amicitiæ, mores; non munus amare 
Artibus his, totum fremerunt cum bella per . 
Nullaque non leges tellus mutaret avitass 
Externo ſubjecta jugo, gens una vetuſis 

Sedibus antiqua ſub libertate reſedit, * 

Subſtitit hic Gothi furor, my gravis impetus halt 

Saxonis, hie Cimber ſuperato Saxone, et acri 
5 Ferdomito Neuſter 6 + el ab Of, 
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ee I cannot recollect am more. Fg, 
c You have recollected too much for 8 ſaid 
Targe; for although I was ſeveral years at an 


academy in the Highlands, yet I muſt confefs 1 


am no great Latin ſcholar.“ 
> 9 «6 But 
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& But the Great Buchanan,” faid the other, 
cc was, the beſt in ſcholar in LFurope ; ; he wrote 
that language as well as Laxx e or Horace. , ; /, + 
I ſhall not diſpute it,” ſaid Targe. 
d And was over and above a man of the felt. 
rate genius, ” continued Buchanan, with * 
e e 

„% Well, well, all that may ; be,” replied Pente 
a little peeviſhly, © but let me tell you one thing, 
Mr. 1 if he could have ſwopt* one-half 
of his. genius for a little more honeſty, he wodld 
have made an advantageous exchange, although 
he had thrown all bis Latin into the bargain,” .. 
In what did he ever ſhew any want. of ho- 
nefty ?” ſaid Buchanan. FR | 

ln calumgiatin and endeavouring to 8 
the reputation of Bs —_ Pee Mary 
Que en of Scots,” replied 'Targe, * the moſt beau- 

ul and accompanied — 5 that ever ſat on 2 
throne.“ 

« ] have nothing to. ſay either a againft her beau- 
ty or her accomplithments,” —— Buchanan; 
« but ſurely, Mr. arge, vou muſt acknowledge 
that ſhe was a ——?” | 

« Have a care what you. ſay, Sir l. interrupt- 
ed Targe. « Pl permit no mam that ever wore 
breeches to ſpeak w e of that unfortu- 
nate queen.” _ h 

« No man that ever wore. either breeches or 2 
filibegt,” replied Buchanan, « ſhall prevent me 
trom ſpeaking the truth when 1 28 occaſion,”” | 7; 
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* To ſwop is an old Fngliſh word ſell uſed in Scotland 
ſignifying to exchange. + 
+ A part of the highland dreſs which Kere inſtead of 


E 2 4 Speak 


|  breeches, 


ard 0 


« Speak as much truth as you pleaſe, Sir,” 
rejoined 1 Targes e but I declare that no man 
Jhall calumniate the memory of that beautiful and 
unfortunate princeſs in my preſeuce, while I can 
wield a claywore *.” 

« If you ſhould wield fiftyclaymores, you can- 
not deny that ſhe was a Papiſt, ſaid Buchanan. 
„ Well, Qu,” cried 1 « what then? She 
was like other people, of the religian in which 
the was br 

I do vos . where you may. have been 
bred, Mr. Targe,” faid Buchanan; for aught 1 
know, you may be am adherent to the worſhip of | 
the ſcarlet — 4. yourſelf, I ſhould be glad to 

z 


have that point — up before we proceed far⸗- 
ther.“ 

4 cannot ſay that I underſtand your drift, } 
Sir,“ replied Targe; & but Iaman werk nei- 
ther of a ſcarlet whore, nor of Whores of any 


other colour.” 

If that is the caſe,” ſaid Buchanan, © you 
ought nat to intereſt yourſelf in the reputation of 
Mary Queen of Scots.“ 

I fear you are too nearly related to the falſe 
ſlanderer whoſe name you bear,” ſaid Targe 
« I plory in the name 3 and ſhould — hn 


ſelf greatly obliged to.any man who could = | 
_ 2 relation to the Great George Buchanan, 1 5 | 


« He was nothing but a diſloyal calumniator,” 


cried. Targe, « who wr nee to 24 port falſe- 
boods by forgeries; which I eaven are 


mow fully detected.“ 


% 


„The highland broad fwor d. 
5 « You 


ee 8 ror 
60 You are thankful for a very ſmall mercy,” 


reſumed Buchanan; „ but ſince you provoke me 
to it, I will tell you in plain Englifh, that your 
bonny Queen Mary was the ſtrumpet of Bothwell, 
and the murderer of her huſband.” | 

No ſooner had he uttered the. laſt ſentence, 
than Targe flew at him like a tiger; and they 
were ſeparated with difficulty, by Mr. N——'s 
groom, who was in the adjoining chamber, and 
had heard the altercation. * ; 

« I inſiſt on your giving me ſatisfaction, or re- 
tracting what you have faid againſt the beautiful 
queen of Scotland,” cried Targe, : 

« As for retracting what I have ſaid,” replied 
Buchanan, © that is no habit of mine; but with 
regard to giving you ſatisfaction, I am ready for 
that, to the beſt of my ability; for let me tell you, 
Sir, though 1 am not a highlandman, I am a 
Scotchman as well as yourſelf, and not entirely 


ignorant of the uſe of the claymore; ſo name 


your hour, and I will meet you to-morrow morn- 
\ In „ F . . -% 0 


8 1 [3 7 
« Why not directiy ?” cried Targe, © there 
is nobody in the garden to interrupt us.” 


"+ 


« J ſhould have choſen to have ſettled ſome 


= 


things firſt ; but fince you are in ſuch a hurry, I 
will not balk you. I will ſtep home for my ſword, 


and be with you directly, faid Buchanan. 
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| 4 a interpoſed, and endeavoured to 
| the two enraged Scots, but without ſuc- 
_ Buchanan ſoon arrived with his ſword, 
and they retired to a private ſpot in the garden. 
; rg room next tried to perſuade them to de- 
cide their, difference by fair boxing. This was 
rejected by by, both the, den, as a mode of 
fighting een gentlemen. The Groom 
allerted that the beſt gentlemen i in (England ſome- 
times ought. In that manner; ve as an 
inſtance a boxing match, of which cb fe himſelf 
"had been a witneſs, between, Lord G. 's Genth- 
man and a gentleman- farmer at York races, about 
he, ger a mare. | 
„ Rut our quarrel,” ſaid Tage, « is about the 
Teputation of a Queen.” 
„ "Phat, for certain,” replied. the Groom, 
« makes a difference.” 
8 Buchanan, unſheathed bis brord. 
8 on ready, Sir ?” cried Targe. 
Wh a. Aba am. Come on, Sir,” ſaid Buchanan; 
o _ the Lord be with the righteous.” _ 
« Amen !” cried Targe; and the conflict be- 
an. 
1. Both the combatants underſtood the weapon 
they fought with-; and each parried his adverſary's 
blows, with ſuch dexterity, that no blood was 
ſhed for ſome time; at length Targe making a 
feint at Buchanan's head, —5 him ſuddenly a 


ſevere wound | in the thigh. 
| « I hope 


"Ta 
. 
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cc I hope you are now ſenſible of your error, 
ſaid Targe, dropping his point. | 

« I am of the fame opinion I was,” cried Bu- 
chanan ;” ſo keep your guard.” 80 ſaying, he 
advanced more briſkly than ever upon Targe; 
who, after warding off ſeveral ſtrokes, wounded his 
antagoniſt a ſecond time. Buchanan, however, 
ſhewed no difpoſition to relinquiſh the combat; 
but this ſecond wound being in the. forehead, 
and the blood flowing with profufion into his 
eyes, he could no longer ſce diſtinctlyx, but was 
obliged to flouriſh his ſword at random, with- 
out being able to perceive the movements of his 
adverſary, who, cloſing with him, became maſ- 
ter of his ſword; and with the ſame effort threw 


him to the ground; and ſtanding over him, he 
ſaid, „This may convince you, Mr. Buchanan, 


that yours is not the righteous cauſe z you are 
m my power, but I will a& as the Queen whoſe 
character I defend would order, were ſhe alive. 


. I-hope you will live to repent of the injuſtice 


oo have done to that amiable and unfortunate 
Princeſs. He then aſſiſted Buchanan to riſe. 
Buchanan made no immediate anſwer; but when 
he ſaw Targe aſſiſting the Groom to' ſtop the 
blood which flowed from his wounds, he ſaid, 
« I muſt acknowledge, Mr. Targe, that you be- 

enn | 
. Afﬀeer the bleeding, was in ſome degree dimin- 
iſhed by the dry lint, which the Groom, who 


was an excellent farrier, applied to the wounds, 


they aſſiſted him to his chamber; and. then the 
Groom rode away to inform Mr. N of what 


bad happened; but the wound becoming more 


painful, Targe propoſed ſending for a ſurgeon. 


4 Buchanan 


} 
« 
| 
1 
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Buchanan then ſaid, That the ſurgeon's mate, 


belonging to one of the ſhip's of the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron then in the Bay, was, he believed, on . 


and as he was a Scotſman, he would like to em- 


ploy him rather than a foreigner. Having men- 
tioned where he lodged, one of Mr. N 


footmen went — for him. He return- 


ed ſoon afer, ſaying, That the furgeon's mate 

was not at his lodging, nor expected for ſome 

_— “But I will go and bring the French ſur- 
” continued the Footman. 

"at I thank you, Mr. Thomas,” ſaid Buchanan 


A dut I will have patience til 2 
man returns.“ 


„He may not return for a long time,” faid 


' Thomus. 4: You had bet let me ron for the 


French furgeon, eB ho urdu ons deal of 
fil.” 
Jam much obliged to you, Mr. Thomas, 


added Buchanan ; „ but neither Frenchman nor 
Spaniſhman ſhall drefs my wounds when a Scot- 


tiſhman is to be found, for love or money.” 
« They are to be found for the one or the 
other, as I am credibly informed, in moſt parts 


| of the world,” ſaid Thomas. 


« As my countrymen,” replied Buchanan, 
« are diſtinguiſhed for letting flip no means of 


improvement, it. would be very — if many 


of them did not uſe that of travelling, Mr. Tho- 


| 


« It would be very ſtrange, indeed | I own it,” 


| faid the Footman. 


But are you certain of this y young man's {kill 
in his buſinets when he does come? faid * 
os CONes 
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&« T confeſs I have had no opportunity to know 
any thing of his {kill,” anſwered Buchanan; « but 
I know for Fat that he is ſprung from very 
reſpectable people. His father is a Miniſter of the 


Goſpel; and 5 it i not likely that his father's ſon 


will be deficient in the vrofeffion to which he 1 was 
bred.” 

« It would be ſtill leſs likely had the ſon been 
bred to preaching,” ſaid Targe. 
4. That is true,” ſaid Buchanan; 46 but 1 have 
no doubt of the young man's ſkill; he ſeems to 


be a very douce * lad; it will be an encourage 
ment to him to ſee that I prefer him to another, 


and alſo a comfort to me to be attended by my 


own countryman.” 


« Countryman or not countryman,“ . ſaid 
Thomas, * he will expect to be paid for his 
trouble as well as another.” 

« Affuredly,” ſaid Buchanan; « but it was 
always a maxim with me, and ſhall be to my 
dying day, that we ſhould give our own fiſh- 
guts to our own ſea-mews.” 

« Since you are ſo fond of your own ſea- 
mews,” ſaid Thomas, « I am ſurpriſed you were 
ſo "_ to deſtroy Mr. Targe there.“ 

« That proceeded from a difference in politics, 
Mr. Thomas,” replied Buchanan, „ in which the 
beſt of friends are apt to have a miſunderſtand- 
ing; but though I am a Whig and he is a Tory, 
I hope we are both honeſt men; and as he be- 
haved generoufly when my life was in his power, 
F have no ſcrupte in ſaying, that I am ſorry for 
having ſpoken diſreſpectfully of any perſon, dead 
or alive, for whom he has an eſteem.” 


Douce, a Scottiſh expreſſion, meaning gentle and well 
E 5 « Mary 


diſpoſed. 


o 
t 
: 
x 


hero recorded in hiſtory, could not face death 
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« Mary 3 of Scots acquired the eſteem 
of ber very enemies, reſumed Targe; „ the 
elegance and engaging fweetneſs of her manners 
were irreſiſtible to every heart that was not ſteel- 
ed . prejudice or jealouſy.” 

e She is now in the hands of a Judge,” ſaid 
Backer, cc who can neither be ſeduced by fair 
appearances, - nor impoſed on by — and 
fraud. 

4 She is ſo, Mr. Buchanan, replied Targe; 
< and her rival and accuſers are in the hands of 
the ſame Judge.“ 

« We had beſt leave them all to his juſtice 


and mercy then, and fa * * no more on the ſubject, 
0 


added Buchanan; r if Queen Mary's con- 
duct on earth was Be vou believe it was, the 
will receive her reward in heaven, where her 
actions and ſufferings are recorded.“ 

One thing more I will ſay,” rejoined Targe; 3 
« and that is Jo to aſk of you, Whether it is 
probable that a woman, * — e conſcience was 
loaded with the crimes; imputed to her, could, 
have cloſed the varied ſcene — her life, and have 
met death with ſuch ferene and dignified — 
as Mary did? 5:9 »/ 7 $7 

ec, L always admired that laſt awful ſcene, roy 

plied. Buchanan; who was: melted by the recol- 
lechon of Mary's behaviour on the ſcaffold ; 
« and I will freely acknowledge, that the moſt. 
innocent perſon that ever lived, or the greateſt 


with greater compoſure than the Queen of Scot- 
land; 1 ſup — the dignity of a Queen, 
while me düpla play — the meekneſs of a Chriftian.” 
«lam exceodingly ſorry, my dear friend, * 

C | 
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the miſunderſtanding that happened between us,” 
ſaid Targe: affectionately, and holding forth his 
hand in token ↄf reconciliation; and I am now 
willing to believe, that your friend Mr. George 
Buchanan was a very great poet, and underſtood 
Latin as well as any man alive.” 

Here the two friends ſhook hands with the 
utmoſt cordiality ; but Targe, obſerving that Bu- 
chanan's face ſeemed a little pale, and that the 
wound in his thigh bled profuſely through the 
dreflings, begged that he would allow ſome other- 
ſurgeon to be brought; and Mr. Ns foot- 
man ſwore, if he did not. he would en 
bleed to death. 

Buchanan having rebuked Thomas for ens 
ing, added, © You know, or at leaſt ought to 
know, Thomas, that let him bleed as he pleaſes, 
no man can die till his time is come; but even if 
I were to die of this wound, I ſhould be ſorry 
that the laſt act of my life was that of preferring: 
a foreigner, not only to a countryman, but to 
one born in the fame pariſh with myſelf, which 
this young man was. As for Mr. Targe here, 1 
take you to witneſs,” that I declare him innocent, 
happen what may.” As he pronounced theſe 
words, the young ſurgeon, who had been ſo long 

expected, entered the chamber, and having ex- 
. Buchanan's wounds, and made proper 
applications, he ſtrongly enjoined his patient to 
keep quietly in his room for ſome time, without 
attempting to walk, otherwiſe the wound in his 
thigh. would be very tedious in healing; and 
there might even be ſome riſk of a fever. And 
the patient agreeing to follow his injunctions, 
| the ſurgeon promiſed him a ſpeedy cure. g F 
( tr, 
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Mr. N and Captain Seidlits heard witle 
ſatisfaction the prognoſtic of the ſurgeon ;. and 
were equally aſtoniſhed and — when 


they were informed of the cauſe and circumſtances 
of this quarrel. | 


CHAP. LXVI. 


=———Placet 1 impares 
N. Animos ſub juga ahenea 
Mittere. Hor, 


g courſe of difipation i in which Laura was 
involved for a confiderable time after the arrival 
of her brother and Carloſtein, was by no means 
agreeable to the natural turn of her mind, yet it 
certainly was of ſervice to her in her a xk ſitu» 
ation. An unremitting ſucceſſion of balls, aſſem- 
blies, operas, and other public entertainments, 
however they may be oppreſſive to thoſe who en- 
Joy domeſtic happinefs, are relaxations from do- 
meſtic miſery. | 
The diſpoſitions of Zelucoand of Laura "RAM 
touched i in a ſingle point; it was impoſlible there- 
fore that there could be any cordial adhefion or. 
agreement between them: he was vain and oſten- 
tatious, ſhe modeſt; he was diſſemhling, ſhe 
open; he was malicious, ſhe candid i ſome of 
his pleaſures were of fo groſs a nature that the- 
mere-mention of them was ſhocking to her; the 
TT of the heart, W | 
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Hlial affection, the glow of friendſhip, the effu- 
ſions of gratitude, and meitings of compaſſion, 
which alternately delighted and afflicted, but al- 
ways occupied the feeling ſoul of Laura, were 
fentiments of which Zeluco had hardly any idea. 
Neither did the moſt ſublime beauties of nature, 
the moſt exquiſite imitations of art, or the works 
of genius of any kind, to all of which fhe was 
feelingly alive, afford any enjoyment to the mind of 
Zeluco; althougi: from vanity and affectation he 
pretended to admire ſome of them, and had made 
himſelf maſter of the common cant of virzz. 
Zelnco, in ſhort, had no taſte* in common with 
Laura; fo that this ill-afforted pair could not 
carry on a converſation intereſting to both on any 
one ſubject. It is true, Laura had never liked 
him; al that Father Pedro had reported in his 
favour, joined to the good opinion of her mother, 
were not ſufficient to overcome the bad impreffion 
ſhe had early formed of Zeluco; but till ſhe actu- 
ally became his wife, ſhe conſt form no adequate 
notion of 2 character whoſe depravity developed 
to her abhorring heart more and more every 
hour. 
As ſoon as Laura's ey had become familiar, 3 
and of courſe began to pall on the jaded ſenſes of F 
Zeluco, ſhe loſt, in his eyes, the only attraction 
8 ſhe had ever poſſeſſed; for he was incapable of 
5 — Tabslaction from any of her numerous 
ccompliſhments, and the purity of her mind 
ax abominated his converfation and his taſtes. / 
He ſought in venal beauty, and in variety, the q 
; Medfate which be no longer had in the chaſte : "1 
8 of Laura: the conſequencef of this purſuit | 
5 "was tedious! intervals of enn, and ts never fail- ; 
MW ing 
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ing companion ill-humour; for hat he intended 
to mitigate was found to irritate the evil that op- 
preſſed u, Mretched himſelf, he could not 
nat! e ſight of the happineſs of others, and 
particularly nothing provoked him ſo much as the 
idea of his wife's being in a ſtate of compoſure, 
while he felt himſelf tormented with malignant 
paſſions; and he, often endeavoured: to exhauſt 
the virulence which corroded his own, breaſt upon 
the unhappy Laura, who, before her marriage, 
had never known but from deſcription. what envy 
r n t nt e 
Hard, however, and painful to ſupport as his 
ill-humiours were, it appeared not ſo. diſguſting 
to Laura as the fits of fondneſs for her with 
which he was occaſionally ſeized; and ſuch was 
the unſupportable caprice of the man, that his 
fondneſs was ſometimes diſplayed immediately 
after having inſulted her with the moſt unpro- 
voked ill-uſage. . On thoſe, occaſions he was an 
object of horror to her, and had what ſhe, ſuf- 
fered been known, this beautiful woman, who 
ſhone at every public place of entertainment in all 
the brilliancy of diamonds and of equipage, would 
have been an object of univerſal compaſſion. + 
In the mean time, the opportunities, which 
Carloſtein had of ſeeing and converfing with 
Laura, convinced him that the beauty and ele- 
gance of her face and perſon were equalled by her 
good ſenſe and other mental accompliſhments. 
he, on her part, thought him the moſt engaging. 
of men, and feit a warmer approbation of him 
than of any other man whoſe good. qualities: had 
ever before attracted her eſteem. She was con- 
ſcious of a real friendſhip for Mr. N and 


had 
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had the higheſt opinion of the worth of his charac- 
ter ; but the ſentiments which ſhe now experienc- 
ed for Cloe, were of a ſtill more intereſting 
nature. When Mr. N vifited her, ſhe was 
pleaſed the moment ſhe ſaw him enter the room; 
but if be did not come when expected, the diſap- 
pointment did not ſo far affect the natural cheer- 
fulneſs of her temper, as to prevent her from en- 
joying other company. But if the ſame happened 
with reſpect to Carloſtein, if any accident pre- 
vented his coming when there was reaſon to ex- 
pect him, her real cheerfulneſs fled, and nothing 
but an affected ſubſtitute remained with her for 
the reſt of the evening. 

Alarmed at this, and ſenſible of the improprie- 
ty of an attachment which was gradually gaining 
upon her: Ah! let me banith this man from 
my thoughts, faid ſhe'often to herſelf; „ let me 
remember that I am the wife of another.” This 
immediately brought the image of that other before 
her mind's eye, in all the deformity of vice; z and 


the contraſt was fo ftriking, and fo much in fa- 


vour of him whom the thought it a'duty to forget, 
that he was preſſed nearer to her heart by the 
very efforts ſhe made to remove him; and the 
more ſlie ſtruggled, the deeper was the hook 
from which ſhe withed to diſengage! herſelf fixed 
in her vitals. | 
After remaining ſeveral months at Na ples, and 
ſeldom paſſing a day without being in company 
with Laura, Earloſtein had not ventured to give 
a hint of his paſſion, but had endeavoured to con- 
ceal it from her, and the reſt of the world, as 
much as he could: while ſhe, on her part, bihay=- 
ed * ſuch circumſpection, that neither her 
, mothers | 
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mother, brother, Signora Sporza, nor any other 


acquaintance, had an idea of her having any par- 
ticular attachment to Carloſtein. Even Zeluco, 
though curſed with a jealous temper, ever on the 
watch, and convinced that be never had poſſeſſed 
the affections of his wife, harboured no particu- 
lar ſuſpicion of Carloſtein. 
Ho well ſo ever Laura and Carloſtein ſucceed- 
ed in concealing their ſentiments from the reſt of 
the world, they failed with regard to each other. 
Laura had too much penetration not to perceive 
that ſhe occupied the attention of Carloſtein in 
an uncommon degree; and ſhe ſometimes re- 
marked this on occaſions when a lefs acute or 
leſs intereſted obſerver would have been apt to 
think that ſhe engaged his attention lefs than any 
other perſon in company. While his behaviour 
to her, in the eyes of others, appeared uniform 
and unvaried, becauſe it was always reſpectful ; 
He perceived a variety of ſhades in his conduct in 
her preſence, which depended, in ſome degree, 
on the company, preſent, yet always harmoniſed 
with the humour ſhe ſeemed to be in. | | 
The ſex in general are very penetrating on this 
ſubject, and it rarely happens that a man is fin- 
cerely in love with a woman, without his paſſion's 
being known to her before he is fully convinced 
of it himſelf. Notwithſtanding that Carloſtein 
therefore had never faid a fyllable on the ſubject 
of love to Laura, nor had preſumed to indicate 
any ſuch fentiment by his looks, or in any par- 
ticular deviated from that delicacy of behaviour 
due to a woman of virtue; ſhe was as fully con- 
vinced of his attachment to her, perhaps more, 


» x 
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| W if he had made a ſolemn and earneſt decla= 


ration of it. 

It is more than probable, that. Carloſtein had 
ſome idea alſo that — was not an object of indiffe- 
rence to her; for although there are accounts of 
ladies who, while they are paſſionately fond of 
their lovers, made them believe, for years toge- 
ther, that they could not endure them, it muſt be 
acknowledged that theſe examples are oftner 


found 1 in romances than in life, and when found 


in real life they afford a fironger proof of the 
lady's ride x the lover's paſſion, than of the 
good ſenſe of either. For our behaviour, in all 
reſpects, from things of the greateſt importance 
to trifles, is, in ſpite of ourſelves, different to 
thoſe who engage our affections, from what it is 
to every other perſon ; and the very effort to be- 
have in the ſame manner to the 8 object as 
to others, diſcovers to an acute obſerver what is 
meant to be concealed; for although love is often 
ſimulated by thoſe who have it not, it is more dif- 
ficult to conceal it where it really exiſts: Carloſ- 
tein, therefore, ought not to be accuſed of vanity 
or preſumption, in flattering himſelf with no com- 


mon ſhare of the good opinion of Laura. 


But he was not more fully convinced of her 


partiality for himſelf, than of her diſlike to her 
huſband ; which Laura endeavoured with equal 


care and as little ſucceſs to hide. Such, however, 


was his veneration for the character of oy 


that he — as little from the cert 

the latter as from his hopes of the former; in- 
deed, he could hardly allow himfelf to wiſh for 
A ſucceſs which he could not enjoy but at the ex- 
pence of the future peace of 1 of the * 
| he 
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he loved; and if he ever permitted himſelf to ſuꝑ- 
poſe that the woman he ſo greatly admired might 
have a moment of weakneſs, ſuch was his notion 
of her difpoſition and principles, that he was con- 
vinced it would be followed by everlaſting remorſe 
on her part, and of courſe by miſery on his; for 
he could not hope that all her partiality for him, 
or all the ſophiſtry he could uſe, would perſuade 
a woman of real virtue and dignity to live in a 
manner inconſiſtent with both. 105 

If, in conſequence of theſe reflexions, Carloſtein 
had withdrawn himſelf entirely from a connection 
of ſuch a dangerous tendency, he would no doubt 
have acted a more prudent part; but having no 
delight equal to that of converſing with Laura, no 
with on leaving her company but that of meeting 
Her again, the effort was above his power z—all 
he could do was to endeavour to hide a paſſion 
Which he was unable to ſubdue.. 


CHAP. LXVII. 


n ny point de deguiſement qui puiſſe long · temps . excher 
| | Famour ov "eſt, ni le indre ou il n'eſt pas. 
We: h Nochrroveavrr. 


Ir is not improbable that the ſentiments which 
Carloſtein and Laura mutually entertained of 
each other would have been diſcovered by Zeluco, 
had not his fuſpicions been fixed on another ob- 
ject; for, notwithſtanding the candid behaviour 
of his wife, when he ſpoke to her concerning the 


Noblem an, 


ne ww 


Nobleman, as was mentioned above, the ſparks 
of jealouſy which glowed in Zelnco's breaſt had 


never been entirely extinguiſhed, but were re- | 


kindled more fiercely - than ever on the return of 
that Nobleman from Rome: 

As Laura now appeared at all public places, 
he had frequent opportunities of accoſting her; 


and although ſhe received his compliments with 
an air of great reſerve, yet he omitted no occa- 


ſion of addreſſing her. 
One evening in particular, at a very numerous 
aſſembly. Laura being in company with Signora 


Sporza, ber huſband, her brother, and Carloſ- 


tein; this Nobleman no ſooner ſaw her than be 
made up to Zeluco's party, and as uſual directed 


his whole aſſiduity to Laura. Zeluco obſerved 


this with filed rage, and apparent good-humour; 


Laura alone diſcerned the hurricane in his heart 


through all the ſunſhine of his countenance. —She 


role to withdraw—the Nobleman offered his 
hand—ſhe ſeeming not to obſerve his motion, 
turned to her huſband, who deſired Carloſtein 
to hand her to her carriage. She immediately 
1 her hand to him, and the Nobleman 
eized it.“ I believe, Signor, ſaid Carloſtein, 
cc the Lady intended me the honour.” —At that 
inſtant Laura withdrawing her hand from the 
other to prevent farther diſpute, took. hold of 
Zeluco's arm, begging him to accompany her. to 
her carriage, which he did, and drove home. 


When the afſembly brake up, as the Noble- 


man preſſed acroſs ho Corridor in ſome hurry 
towards. his carriage,” his legs were for a moment 
croſſed by the ſword of Carloſtein, who inſtantly 


looſened it from his belt, making an apology 3 


the 


* — 
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the other, without paying any regard to this, 
puſhed forward, ſaying, in an imperious tone, 
c Make way, Sir. — Make yon way, Sir,“ 
cried Cartoftcin, provoked at his inſolence, and 
puſhing him to one fide. The Nobleman drew 
and made aglounge at Carloſtein, whoſe ſword 
being in his wag he put afide the thruſt, and 

returning it, hit his antagoniſt ſmartly near the 
eye with the point of the undrawn ſword, and 
with a jerk threw the Nobleman's ſword quite 
out of his hand. 

Carloſtein then walked calmly to his 3 

where he found e ef Sporza and 

we Seidlits, who, inſtead of going Grettiy 20 
Zelucos, where they were to ſup, propoſed 
driving alittle to enjoy + the refreſhing-breeze from 
the bay, to which Carloftein aſſented, without 
faying a word of what had juſt happened. 

Meanwhile one of Zelucos ſervants having 
heard an imperfect account of the ſquabble, haftity 
entered the room where Madame de Seidlits, 
Laura, and Zeluco were, telling them, « That 
the Nobleman and Carloſtein had fought, that 
one of them was deſperately wounded, and the 
other killed on the fpot.” 
Which of them is killed?“ faid Zeluco. 
I cannot tell,“ ſaid the fervant; * all 1 
know for certain is, that one of them is dead.” 
4 Go and learn which, blockhead,” cried Ze 
luco. | 
As the ſervant 3 out, Carloſtein entered 
with Signora Sporza and Captain Seidlits; but 
Laura's ſpirits underwent ſuch painful —— 
at the ſervant's intelligence, that after ſtru flea 7 
for ſome time to hide her emotion, ſhe COT 


as > 
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fainted and fell from her chair. Being carried to 
bed ſhe continued greatly diſordered, and even 
after her mother had acquainted her with the 
true ſtate of the caſe, which ſhe did as ſoon as 
ſhe was herſelf informed of it, Laura was not 
able to tir abroad for near a week, 

Laura having fainted juſt as Carloſtein appears 
ed, Zeluco's — temper, ever ready to put 
the worſt conſtructien on the moſt innocent 
occurrence, imputed her being ſo violently af - 
fefted to her ſuſpecting from the — S AC 
count that the Nobleman was the perſon killed, 
and her being confirmed in that ſuſpicion when 
the ſaw Carloſtein enter the room in good 
health. 

This very idea was a ſufficient reaſon to render 
Zeluco fonder than ever of Carloſtein's company; 
he invited him very frequently to his honſe, be- 
cauſe he thought the that his preſtnce was highly diſ> 
agreeable- to his wife; and this idea ſeemed the 
more probable, as Laura, being confcious of the 
real — of her fainting, was evidently more 
conſtrained and embarraſſed in his company than 
the had formerly been, all which Zeluco imputed 
to her averſion to that gentleman on account of 
his quarrel with the — 
| He was confined to his room for ſeveral weeks 
with an inflammation which came on his eye, and 
{ome of his friends were imprudent enough to va- 
ꝓoura little about his determination. of calling Car» 

intoanacconnt as ſoon as he was fullyrecovered. 
'Carloſtein, who was of a cool tempen — no nor 
tice of theſe, being reſolved to regulate his con- 
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and not by that of his officious friends; but 
Captain Seidlits, who was of a more fiery diſpo- 
ſition, did not behave with the ſame moderation. 
In a company where the captain was, the con- 
verſation turned on the quarrel; a friend of the 
Nobleman's gave a repreſentation of it more fa- 
vourable for him than was conſiſtent with truth: 
« T am convinced, ſaid Seidlits, « you have not 
received that account of the matter from the No- 
bleman himſelf, for he knows that it happened 
very differently.” —<, Do you not allow, faid the 
other, © that the Baron's ſword was in the ſcab- 
_ do,“ replied Seidlits.—« It was high- 
ly inſulting then,” ſaid the other, “ to make uſe 
of it in that ſtate ; why did he not draw it?“ 
« It was a reſent from che king, his maſter,” 
replied Saidlits ; “ my friend has a high value 
for that ſword, and r ths not like to draw it on 
flight occaſions, ; Here, contrary to the expec- 
tation of ſome of the company, the converſation 
dropped]; but it was afterwards repeated to Laura. 
The next time the ſaw her brother, ſhe blamed 
him for making ſo haughty an anſwer ; adding, 
that it might have bad conſequences. — 1 am 
; ſorry to have done what you — of, my 
dear ſiſter,” ſaid Seidlits; « but as for the . 
quences, I regard them not, and I am ſure Car- 
loſtein regards them as little as I do.” 
Signora Sporza, who with Mr. N. was the 
only other perſon preſent, obſerved to Seidlits, 
That he might, if he pleaſed, deſpiſe the open 
reſentment ai a fair enemy, but he would do well 
to remember, that in the country where they 
were, there was a mode of avenging injuries 


which his friend Carloſtein ought to be on his 
. - guard 
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guard againſt, otherwiſe than by relying on cou- 
rage alone. She hinted at the fame time, that 
there was a greater riſk of a vengeance of the 
latter kind from the Nobleman and his relations, 
than of that which Captain Seidlits ſeemed ſo 
much to deſpiſmGe. & { 
Laura left the room abruptly when this re- 
mark was made, but not before Signora Sporza 
obſerved her change colour, and appear greatly 
agitated. This was the firſt time that Signora 
Sporza had any ſuſpicion of Laura's partiality for 
Carloſtein; Mr. N had conceived ſome no- 
tion of it a few days before, from an incident not 
worth mentioning, and which would have eſ- 
.-caped the obſervation perhaps of any other per- 
ſon. He found a'pretext for withdrawing ſoon 
after Laura left the room; and upon her return, 
Signora Sporza was confirmed in her ſuſpicions, 
for in ſpite of the pains which Laura had taken 
to waſh away the traces of tears, it was plain ſhe 
had been crying. 
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Nam tibi cum facie mores natura pudicos, _ 5 
Et raras dotes ingeniumquè dedit. Ovid, . 


Tun E words which had fallen from Signora 
Bporza,. concerning the reſentment of the Noble- 
man who had been hurt by Caroſtein, and the 
mode of revenge he might adopt, made a laſting 
impreſſion on Laura. She thought Carloſtein in 
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the greateſt danger of being ſecretly murdered, 
if he were not openly called to the field; ſhe 
conſidered herſelf as the original cauſe of the 
Hazard to which he was expoſed, and which ſhe 


feared: was increaſed by the imprudence of her 
brother : her imagination dwelt on the horrors 


that might enſue. ; 1 

Zeluco one evening ſaid to her, that he had 
an inclination to go the following day to Puzzoli, 
and to croſs the bay between that town and Baia; 
and as ſhe had expreſſed a deſire to ſee the Ponte 


de Caligula, the baths of Nero, the tomb of 
Agrippina, and the other ruins of that ſeat of 


ancient luxury, he would take her with him. 
Laura aſſented. But going to bed with her 
thoughts brooding over the ſame train of reflec- 
tions which had infeſted her mind for ſome days 
paſt, ſhe dreamt of bravos and aſſaſſination the 
whole night. She ſometimes thought ſhe beheld 
Carloſtein ſtretched on the ground, pale and 
bloodleſs ;—at other times the blood ſeemed to 
flow from a recent wound in his ſide; and as 
often as ſhe ſtooped to lend him affiſtance, ſhe 
imagined that. her huſband prevented her by ter- 
rifying looks and inſulting language. Thoſe 
viſions diſordered her ſo much, that the reſolved 
next morning to decline the propoſed jaunt to 
Puzzoli. 

Some time after ſhe aroſe, Zelnco ſent her 
word, that Captain Seidlits and he waited for 
her at breakfaſt. 'The Captain had accidentally 
called earlier than uſual, and as ſoon as his fiſter 
had entered the room, he told her that he and 
Carloſtein.:7tended to accompany Zeluco and her 
to. Baia. Laura endeavoured to excuſe herſelf. 
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r What is the matter now,” faid Zeluco; & you 
had no objection laſt night?“ She ſtil withed 
to decline going; but Zeluco ſuſpecting that her 
only reaſon was becauſe Carloſtein was of the 
party, determined that ſhe /bould go. He and 
Laura went in the carriage accordingly, Seidlits 
and Carloſtein accompanying them on horfeback. 
After wandering ſome time along this beautiful 
coaſt, Zeluco told Seidlits, he would lead him to 
ſee ſomething peculiarly curious; but as it was 
at ſome diſtance, and difficult of acceſs, he beg- 
get of Carloſtein to remain with Laura tilt theit 
return. | 

Seidlits agreed to the propofal, becauſe he 
thought it would be agreeable to his ſiſter to 
be entertamed during this interval by his friend: 
Zeluco made it, becauſe he thought it would be 
in the higheſt degree difagreeable to her; Laura 
heard it with ſurpriſe, and Caroſtein with plea- 
ſure. 3 
When Zeluco and the Captain left them, they 
walked flowly on without conſidering where they 
went, and without exchanging a word, till they 
arrived at a ſhady ſeat, from which the various 
beauties around might be ſeen to advantage: — 
here Carloſtein expreſſed a fear that ſhe was fa- 
tigued with walking. She immediately ſat dawn, 
and he placed himſelf at her fide. 

Carloſtein and Laura, thus unexpectedly ſeats 
ed together, ſeemed entirely abſorbed in reflexion, 
and as regardleſs of the ſublime and luxurious 


ſcene before their eyes, as if they had been blind; 


their mutual conſtraint was fo great, that neither 
was ce ble of exprefling a diſtin id- 1,” Carlo- 
ſtein m. de ſeveral efforts to begin a ccuverſation, 
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which proceeded no farther than one unintereſting 
queſtion and anſwer z Laura had been ſo terrified 
with the dreams of the preceding night, that ſhe 
could think or ſpeak of nothing but what hey 
Juggeſted. The careleſs and blunt temper of 
jy brother diſquieted her very much; and ſhe 
greatly dreaded k ome miſchief fram that quarter. 
« I fear, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, making a great effort 
to break the Glence, and forcing a ſmile, as if the 
fear ſhe had expreſſed had not been ſerious ; «I 
Fear you have an 2 friend in my brother,” 
> & Madam!” cried Carloſtein, with ſurpriſe. 
Laura repeated what ſhe had ſaid. 
I conſider your brother,” replied Carloſtein, 
4c as the moſt valuable friend tae ever man had. 
I owe my life to him.” 
% Nay,” reſumed ſhe, « I have no deſign to 
make a breach between you; but my brother has 
ſometimes a thou ohileſs and provoking 2 of 
ſpeaking, which may lead to very bad conſequen- 
ces, and of which it is the duty of a friend to 
warn him.“ 
if To « I do not conceive,” aid Carloſtein, « to 
| what you allude.” 
i „Nothing, reſumed ſhe, « rankies more in 
1 the heart than contemptuous expreſſions.” . 
| | on e Unqueſtionably,” anſwered he. 
e Nor,” added ſhe, « is there any kind of i in- 
Jury more apt to provoke men to revenge“ 
e J am convinced of it,“ ſaid Carloſicin, una- 
| vie to gueſs to what ſhe alluded. 
| 4,66 Theo ſurely,” ,continued Laura, with heſita- 
4 tion, * it was. imprudent in my brother to ſpeak, 
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tte I am convinced you labour under ſome miſ- 
take, Madam,” ſaid Carloſtein. Captain Seid- 
lits, although as fearleſs as any man drome is hot 
apt to give wanton provocation.” 

te Þ was told,” ſaid Laura, c that conveelini 
lately on the unfortunate ſcuffle in which you were 
involved, he uſed terms which might drive your 
antaponift to meaſures he otherwiſe would not 
think of“ | 

«© The accident which kappeiicd i in cobſecnetice 
of that fooliſh affair, ſaid Carloſtein; « he who 
pave the firſt provocation brought it on himſelf; 
Captain Seidlits knows that nobody elſe was to 
blame, and I dare ſay he will affert his as: often 
as the affair is talked of.” * 

« But why irritate him with pee ex- 


preſfioms? Perhaps he might become ſenſible he 


is in the wrong. What my brother ſays may be 
carried to Him, and excite Him to meaſures AND 


4 otherwiſe he would not think of adopting. + * 


* What meaſure he may chuſe to adopt, it is 
his buſineſs to weigh with attention,” ſaid Carloſ- 
tein 3 © bat certainly is not worth Captain Heid» 
lits' confideration.” JOY, 1808 
«- Friendfhip,” ſaid Laura, 40 might nike him 
conſider that barer language; may ſtimu- 
late to a mode of revenge which 0 degree of cou- 
rage can obviate and no ſkill can ward off.” She 
ſpoke theſe' words with agitation, and the tear 


trembled in her eye: then a debe bg the import 


of what the was ſaying, her face Was mftantly fuf- 
fuſed with blufhes; yet muſtering up all the 


woman within her, and endea vo urin during to conceal 
the true ſource: of ker concern, he added; 3 4 he 


does not think on the remorſe and miſery he him- 
| F 2 felf 
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felf would feel, ſhould his imprudence be attended 
with any fatal conſequence to. Here per. 


ceiving that her voice faultered, her embarraſſ- 


. ment increaſed ; ſhe heſitated, and was incapa- 


ble of uttering a diſtinct word. 
It was hardly poſſible for Carloſtein not to fee 


the real motive of her concern and embarraſſment; 


whatever fatisfaction he might have in the diſco. 
very, he had too much delicacy to ſeem to per- 
ceive either. Your brother's friendfhip,” ſaid 
he, « has evor been a ſource of — to me z 
i ſhould reckon myſelf unfortunate indeed, if it 
ſhould ever become a cauſe of uneaſineſs to him, 
and will uſe every precaution to. prevent fuch 
an effect, of which, however, I think there is no 


Anger. 7 


Laura gently heed her head, byway of thank- 
ing him ; for although ſomewhat CE from 
her perplexity by Carloſtein's reply; the was ftill 
afraid to truſt her voice with words. She then 
roſe, and after they had walked a little way with- 


out ſpeaking, Carloſtein began to point out ſome 


of the moſt ftriking beauties of the landſcape in 


their view; and ſhe aſſented to his remarks in a 


manner that evinced how very little they occupied 
Her thoughts, At length, ſeeing Captain Seid- 
lits and Zeluco approaching, they moved in 8 
to meet them. 

The latter obſerving the reſerved manner in 


which Laura and Carloſtein advanced, concluded 


that their tete-A-tõte had been as diſagreeable as 
he intended it ſhould ; and the melancholy air 
which Laura retained, in ſpite of all her efforts. to 
ſeem cheerful, he imputed to diſpleaſure for hav- 
ng been left oy mT ans 

TH Replete 
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Replete with this notion, Zeluco let flip ne 
occaſion, while they remained at the inn where 
they dined, of ſaying things which he thought 
would vex and difconcert his wife, without being 
perceived by Carloſtein or Seidlits. 

« Has any one heard how his eve is to-day ?” 
faid he, naming the perſon with whom Carloſtein 
had the quarrel. 

« I heard,” faid Seidlits, © that it ſtill con- 
tinues ſwelled and inflamed.” | 

« J am told he runs ſome'ridk of loſing it alto- 
gether,” faid Zeluco, looking malciouſ at 
Laura. 

« I hvpe not,” ſaid Laura, naturally, and 

without obſerving the manner in which . had 


cc 7 Would it give you a great deal of codes Ma- 
dam ?” rejoined he. 


<< T ſhonld certainly be concerned that fuck n 


misfortune happened to any body,” replied ſhe, 
« particularly on ſuch an occaſion.” 


« You will never be forgiven by the ladies, 
Signor, {aid Zeluco, addrefling Carloſtein, ce for 
Jpoiling this fine {park's ogling.” 

The venom of jealonſy in Zeluco's breaſt was 
put into a ferment by Laura's anfwers, natural 
and mild as they were. When the company were 
preparing to return, * Be fo obliging, Signor,“ 
{aid he, to Carloſtein, * as to take thy ſeat in the 
earriage, and let me have your — I ſhould 
ke to ride to town. | 
This obliging huſband made the propoſal with 
no other view than that of diſtreſſing his wife. 
Laura's heart beat tumultuouſly when ſhe heard 
|; * agitation which ſhe bad felt during the 
| F 3 converſation 


ceived * his wife, but aſſumed the appear- 
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converſation ſhe had juſt had with Carloſtein, on 
which ſhe already — made ſome reflexions, 
added to the glow of joy the was conſcious of, 
of hearing her . huſbant?'s. propoſal, determined 
this 'virtuous''woman- to:evade it ;—turning from 
Carloſtein therefore to Captain Seidlits, „ I 
have ſomething particular to communicate te 
youg brother; {aid ſhe, holding forth her hand; 
*I beg you' Will favour me with your: company 
in the carriage. Hg li 10 IXI 50) i 
£1960: With alu,, cried Seidlits, king his 
After's hand. d Your wife and I have had a 
quarrel; added he to Zeluco, „and I ſee ſhe 
Wiſhes for an oppo rtunity to make it up. 80 2 
ing, he went with her into the carriage, 
Carloſtein diſappointed, and J ready to 
burſt With an 1 


Whatever 1 Lamb felt From this 
victory of her reaſon over her inclination, yet 


when ſhe obſerved the deſponding look of Car- 
loſtein, as the carriage paſſed him, her heart 
whiſpered, that if Zeluco ſhould renew his pro- 
poſal, ſhe ought not to provoke him by a ſecond 
refuſal. She was not put to the temptation. The 
carriage moved on, and her brother was obliged 
to aſk her oftner than once, what the had to 
communicate to him, before he was able to rouſe 
her from the reverie in which her thoughts were 
abſorbed, when the carriage proceeded to town. 
Zeluco having invited the two gentlemen to ſup 
at his houſe, where they met with Madame de 
Seidlits and Signora Sporza, he could not give 
vent to the anger which he had ſo abſurdly con- 


ance 
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ance of good humour and extraordinary affection 
for her. Laura was too much accuſtomed to him 
to be his dupe on thi occaſion. She ſaw clearly 
into the real ſtate of his thoughts, and being quite 
convinced of his rancour, the, who herſelf was 
all candour, was ſo ſhocked at his affected. kind- 
neſs, that in ſpite of her unwillingneſs to give her 
mother uneaſineſs, ſhe could not remain with the 


tompany, but was obliged to leave them Apen, 


on the pretext of ill — 

Madame de Seidlits had intended to remain 
that night with her daughter, but being at that 
time in a delicate ſtate of health herſelf, ſhe was 
prevailed on to return to her own houſe, upon 
Signora Sporza's offering to ſtay all night with - 
Laura. This was infinitely agreeable to the lat- 


ter, who wiſhed to be n = ** company 


b- 


G her huſband. &] 
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No more can faith or candour move: 
But each ingenuous deed of love, 
Which reaſon would applaud, 


Fane: ſmiling ov'r his dark diſtreſs, 
ancy malignant ſtrives to dreſs | | 
te __ and fraud. -  Atzngidr. 


Zxoco : retained all his hatred to Signora 


Sporza, though he thought it expedient Ne, ay it 
he dormant for the preſent, = to — to he- 
with the attention due to a relation of his wife's 


family, She faw through his diffimulation, and 
his hatred with a fixed averſiom; but this 
ſhe carefully concealed from Madame de Seidlits, 
becauſe ſhe knew that it would give her uneaſi- 
neſs. Signora Sporza's affection for Laura was 
increaſed by her perceiving that fhe was unhappy 
in her marriage; and perhaps by being convinced 
that ſhe entertained the fame ſentiments of Zeluco 
with herſelf. She did not take the fame pains 
therefore to conceal her ſentiments from Laura 
that ſhe did from Madame de Seidlits. Laura, 
however, would underſtand none of her hints, 
wo —_ ed all converſation on that ſubject. 
porza ſaw the true motive of her 
—_ > friend's reſerve; and notwithſtanding that 
it would have been agreeable to herſelf to have 
talked fredty of Zeluco's behaviour and character, 
yet ſhe could not help approving of Laura's pru- 


dence 
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.Gence in declining all converſation on ſuch a de- 
licate ſubject. She beheld with more concern 
that Laura was ſinking into dejection of ſpirits ; 
and although ſhe ſtrongly ſuſpected her partiality 
for Carloſtein, as well as his paſſion for her, ſo 
far from conſidering this as an aggravation of 
Laura's misfortune, ſhe thought an attachment 
of this kind mig? prove a ſalutary antidote againſt 
the gloomy deſpondency, or even deſpair, with 
which her young friend was threatened. | 
With regard to Signora Sporza it has been 
already hinted, that whatever her manner of 
acting had been, {he was rather a free thinker on 
ſubjects of this nature; for although ſhe had a 
high idea of Laura's virtuous principles, the could 
not but be ſenſible of the danger of ſuch attach- 
ments. It would appear however, that the thought 
any danger worth riſking that could make a diver- 
han from the diſmal ſtate of mind into which 
Laura was falling, from a continued contem- 
plation of her miſerable connexion with a moroſe 
and jealous huſband. - 
Zeluco was the greateſt of all ſelf-tormentors.; f 
his envious and gloomy mind was eternally ſug- g 
geſting freſh cauſes of diſquiet to itſelf. The | 
two ideas which plagued him at preſent were, 
firſt that Laura diſliked him, and alſo that ſhe 
was fond. of another. There was no cure for 
the firſt, but his becoming an honeſt man, which 
Was not in his nature; and the cure of the other 
was nearly as difficult; for to remove ſuſpicions 
from the breaſt of a man given to jealouſy, and 
prevent their returning, would be changing his 
nature. This paſſion has a tendency not only to 
f F 5 nur 
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ſour the temper, but to obſcrve the underſtand- 
ing, elſe how ſhould _ * - wins 


— Trifles, Tight as air, 
Be to the jealous confirmation ſtrong 
As proofs of Holy Writ— 
Laura's having ſhewn a diſpoſition to remain 
at home on hearing that Carloſtein was of the 
party to Baia; her having preferred her brother's 
company to his when they returned; her having 
left the company abruptly at ſupper; and her de- 
jection of ſpirits from the time that the Noble- 
man was confined by the hurt in his eye, Zeluco 
imputed to the mtereſt which ſhe took in this 
Nobleman, and to her diflike to Carloftein on 
that account. | | 

Zeluco was one of thoſe amiable creatures who 
being ſeldom at peace with themſelves cannot 
' bear that their neighbours ſhould enjoy tranquil- 
lity. Laura uſed the pretence of ill-health for a 
conſiderable time after her being obliged to re- 
tire from the company at ſupper, merely that fhe 
might be allowed to keep her apartment, enjoy 
the ſociety of her mother and Signora Sporza, 

and be ſpared from that of her huſband. | 
When fhe ſeemed a little better, her brother 
was added to the number of her viſitors; and 
even after ſhe went abroad, ſhe vifited nowhere 
hut at her mother's or Signora Sporza's. Zeluco 
explained her reſerve, low fpirits, and love of 
retirement, in the ſame manner that he had done 
© her previous behaviour; 'and his fullenneſs aug- 
mente Serial Laura was endeavouring one day 
to divert ber michancholy with her harpſichord, 
Zelueo heard the ſound while he fat in his own 
Ih apartment, 
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though ſhe dd 3 not n the motive or 
tendency of it. 
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apartment, and it redoubled his ill humour. He 
ſuddenly entered the room where ſhe was play 
ing, and threw himſelf on a chair oppoſite to 
her with every mark of diſpleaſure. 

She had obſerved that taking any notice of 


him, particularly by ſpeaking to him, on ſuch 


occaſions, never failed to draw from him ſome 
brutal anſwer z ſhe therefore ſaid nothing, but 
played an air of ſuch ſoothing melody as might 
have ſubdued the rancour of a dæmon. 

« Youare mightily fond of Italian muſic, Ma- 
dam, ſaid he, after ſome minutes of ſilence. 

ce 1 am, indeed, replied ſhe, ſtopping for a 


moment, endeavouring to ſmile upon him, and 


then reſuming the inſtrument. | 
« You prefer whatever is Italian, I have ob- 


ſerved, xy pra Vt with a malignant loox. 


«, I cannot entirely ſay that,” anſwered ſhe, 


quitting the harpſichord ; but their muſic is 45 


nerally preferred to that of any other nation. 


6 Tet you are half a — reſumed he. 5 


Cc Mor. than half,” ſaid Laura. 1 was 


born and educated 1 in . father $ umz. 
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Zelnco ſtarted up, and walked with à hurried 
ſtep acrofs the room, and then turning ſuddenly 
to Laura, « You diſlike the Baron Carloſtein, 
Madam, do you not?“ reſumed he. 

«« Diſlike him, Sir?“ ſaid fhe, alarmed and 
bluſhing. 

« Yes,” Madam, c you hate kim. * 

«© 1 fhould be glad, ſaid ſhe, „to have no 
reaſon to hate any body. # 

« And what reaſon have you for hating him, 
Madam ?” 

« Þ have not ſaid that it is him I hate,” replied 
the, with ſome degree of indignation, 

* Oh! you have not ſaid it,” rejoined he, 
miſtaking the implication of her. words; © you 
have only heron it by your behaviour.” 

« ] do not comprehend your meaning,” ſaid 
me. 

A Why would you not admit him into the 
carriage on your return to Baia?“ 

« | withed to converſe with my brother,” 
faid the. . 

« Perhaps yon would have preferred mother 
to either,” added he, locking maliciouſſy in her 
face. 

% I do not know hg t I ſhould,” ſaid Laura. 

4 But I know hh Madam; Iknow who inte- 
reſts you more than all the world, and on whoſe 
account the Baron Curloſtein is che object of your 
diſpleaſure. 

ura could not hear this name without emo- 
tion. She again coloured, repeating with a faul- 
tering voice, *« My Mm, FF 


_— ; Yes, 
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c Yes, Madam, your diſpleaſure,” cried 
Zeluco, with a raiſed voice; ©. you cannot hide 
it, you redden with refentment at the bare 
mention of his namez but I would have you to 
know, that he is a man whom I eſteem; and EF 
wiſhed: the blow he dealt to that fine effenced 
mignon had beat his brains out“ 

As he pronounced this with violent emphaſes 
and action, he ſtruck his cane through a mirror, 
and ruſhed out of the room, leaving Laura filled 
with contempt and indignation at his ridiculous 
and frantic behaviour. 

Zeluco, like many other. peeviſh and fiery 
tempered people, was apt to diſplay his ill-hamour 
at the expence of his furniture; but Laura had 
never ſeen him ſo violently agitated on any for- 
mer occaſion. 

She was not ſorry, however, that his ſuſpici- 
ons, ſince ſuſpicions of ſome perſon or — he 
muſt have, were directed to a man quite indiffe- 
rent to her. 

A footman entering tie room as Zeluco went 
out, ſhe mentioned the mirror having been acci- 
dentally broken, and ordered another directly in 
its place to prevent farther remarks on the ſub- 
ject; and ſhe determined to Ns n en 
with Signora nn 1 1 
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The Indiſcretion of 4 Friend. | 


HrrazmTo Laura had been fucceſsful in her 
endeavours to hide from the ſervants the ill-foot- 
ing on which her huſband and ſhe were; but Ze- 
luco had ſpoken during the foregoing dialogue 3 in 
ſuch a loud tone, that a maid of Laura's who was 
in one of the adjoining n heard a great 
part of it. 

This maid felt herſelf quite overloaded with ſo 
much! important intelligence, and ſeeing no body at 
home to whom ſhe could conveniently conſign it, 
ſhe haſtened to Signora Sporza, whom ſhe knew 
to be the friend of her miſtreſs, and immediately 
informed her of all ſhe had heard; and wherever 
there might have been à gap in the narrative from 
her not having heard diſtinctly, ſhe took care to 
fill it up from her own imagination: ſo that the 
whole appeared an uninterrupted ſcene of brutal 
abuſe on the part of Zeluco, and of patience and 
reſignation on that of Laura. 

Mben ſne had finiſhed, © Voildà un W ſaid 
Signora Spotra, ſpeaking in French, that the maid 
might not underſtand her; © vil un homme fait 
expres. pour etre cocu.” She then cautioned the 
maid very earneſtly not to mention what ſhe had 
heard to ts Motene de Seidlits, or to any other per- 
ſon, as it might be of very- bad conſequence to 
her miſtreſs.” 

The maid. Gong herſelf. greatly: relieved by 
what | ſhe had already told, and being averſe. to do 


any 
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any thing which would injure Laura, thought ſhe 
might ſafely promiſe not to mention it; which ſhe 
accordingly did, with a ſincere intention to keep 
her word. 

As the maid withdrew Baron Carloſtein was in- 
troduced, and ſoon after Signora Sporza had a 
proof in herſelf of what moſt people experience z 
how much eaſier it is to give good advice than to 
follow it: for ſhe was ſo full of indignation at 
what ſhe had heard, that ſhe could not contain 
herſelf more than the maid, but told the whole 
to the Baron, who was — more affected than 
ſurpriſed at the information; for, from the idea 
he had formed of the character of Zeluco, and 
what he had obſerved of his behaviour, particu- 1 
larly on the day of the jaunt to Baia, he was ö 
convinced that Zeluco and Laura lived unhappily 
together, and conjectured that ſcenes ſimilar to 
that which — Sporza had recounted to him, 
ſometimes paſſed between them. 
In her narration, Signora Sporza diſcovered 
t indignation againſt Zeluco; in liſtening to it, 
Carloſtein ſeemed to think only on the unhappi- I; 
neſs of Laura: while ſhe abuſed the former, he i 
compaſſionated the latter. After having exhauſt- i 
ed her rage however, pity became predominant in | 
her breaſt alſo, and ſhe was actually ſhedding tears 
when Laura herſelf entered — As Laura 
ſeemed ſurpriſed at finding her friend in this ſtate, 
and — to enquire into he cauſe of her afflie- 
tion, Carloſtein thought it Rn han 0 _— 
and leave them at freedom 
Laura then expreſſed the no tenidak er 
for her e and r what diſtreſſed 
her. N:x1 FETUS ben 361 oY | 
| 2 . Alas! 
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% Alas! my fweet friend,” faid Signora Spor- 
Za, c why ſhould I diſturb you with my forrows ?” 
; 08 That I may do all m my power to alleviate 
them,” ſaid Laura, « that you may ſhew you have 
too much confidence i in me to hide the cauſe of 
= your grief from me.” 
| IJ « Have-yow ſhewn that confidence in me ?” re- 
| plied the. 
oy « Yes,” rephed Laura, « in every thing that 
| concerned myſelf alone, vr could be remedied. 
KB Tell me, therefore, what grieves you, and prove 
| © that you think me your friend.“ 
tc I think you an angel,” ſaid Signora Sporza, 
* paſſionately; * and I love you with all my foul ; 
but he who is the cauſe of my preſent affliction is 
a monſter whom I deteſt as ſincerely as I love you.” 
She then threw out expreſſions which plainly in- 
dicated that ſhe was acquainted with the ſcene 
above mentioned, and knew that ſhe was very ill 
treated by her huſband. - 
„ Good Heaven?!” cried Laura; was this the 
ſubject of your canverſation with the Baron Car- 
loſtein when J entered ?” | 
Signora Sporza owned that they had been con- 
. nat on this ſubjett. . Laura then bepped-of her 
to ſend to him directly, and intreat him not to 
give the moſt diſtant hint of what ſhe had told 
him to Captain Seidlits. You do not know,“ 
continued ſhe, „the violence of my brother's 
temper, and were he toihear any thing of this na- 
ture, the confequence would be dreadful indeed.” 
Signora Sporza diredtiy wrote a letter to Car- 
loſtein in the terms which Laura required; and 
he immediately returned for anſwer, that he was 
auare ot the conſequences that might follow the 


mentioning 
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mentioning any of the circumſtances ſhe had com- 
municated to him, and aſſuring her he never 
ſhonld. 

This quieted Laura's anxiety on this head, and 
as ſhe could no longer . avoid converſing 
with Signora Sporza on the fubject of her huſ- 
band's ill treatment, ſhe endeavoured to ſoften it, 
ſaying, That the particulars had been exaggerated, 
and that ſome vexatious news had put him into ill- 
humour at that time, and made him behave in a 
mamer different from his uſual conduct. 


- 


CHAP LEE 


Mr. N hears from the Baron. 


IN the mean time the konourable Mr. N 
intimacy with Carloſtein and Seidlits contmued, 
and gradually grew into friendſhip, eſpecially with 
the former, for the character and taſtes of Mr. 


N were more analogous to thoſe of Car- 


loſtein than of Seidlits; yet he had alſo a very 
great degree of efteem for the latter. It is re- 
markable, that the friendfhip between Mr. N 
and Carloftein was not interrupted by their being 
fond of the ſame woman: both eſteemed her 
highly, neither had a with mconfiftent with her 
honour ; and although Mr. N perceived 
that Laura had a ſtronger attachment to Carlo- 
ſtein than to any other perſom, he had alfo that 
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degree of candour which ſo few poſſeſs, of being 
able to acquieſce 1 in a preference againſt himſelf. 
Mr. N had heard no accounts of his 
uncle - Baronet, or Mr. Steele, ſince he parted 
with them at Florence; and he had begun to be 
uneaſy about them, Mien he received a letter from 
the former, dated Paris, the import of which 
was to inform him, that they ſhould be detained 
in that place longer than 3 intended, by a 


hurt which Mr. Steele had * in confer 


quence of a fall from his horſe, in attempting to 


' leap over a gate in afield a few miles from Paris; 


that a French gentleman, who ſaw the accident, 
had brought him to town in his carriage, much 
bruiſed; but he was already better, and hore 
ſoon be quite well. 

The — next mentioned, that one Corr, 
a'Scotchman, who pretended to be an acquaint- 
ance of Buchanan, had called or him, - faying, 


He had lately come in a trading veſſel from Na- 


_ to Marſeilles ; that on his landing he had met 
a young failor, who, fome years fince, had 

— to the Eaſt Indies as mid{hipman in an Eng- 
ſh frigate, which had been loft on the coaſt of 


: —— but he, with a few others of the crew, 


were ſaved; that after various diſtreſſes he had 
been taken into one of the veſſels of the country, 
and again ſhipwrecked in the Perſian gulph; had 
remained ſeveral years in Perſia, afterwards had 
found means to get to Alexandria, and from 
thence: in a trading veſſel to Marſeilles, whiere 
this Carr had met him, and they had travelled to- 
ether on foot to Paris; but on account of his 
g his purſe with this poor ſailor, who then 
ay lick at their lodgings, — pretended that his 

own 
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own finances were exhauſted; on which account 
he applied to him for a ſmall fupply of money to 
enable them both to proceed to London. The 
Barenet concludes his letter in this manner: 
c You may believe, my dear N-——, that I 
was willing to relieve a man who had behaved ſo 
generouſly ; but I wiſhed, in the firſt place, to 
aſcertain the truth of this Scotchman's ſtory, 
which Ion I thought a little romantic. I gave 
him, therefore, only a guinea in the mean time, 
and deſired him to — next morning with ſome 
proof that he was of Buchanan's acquaintance; 
and I ſent Mr. Steele's fervant, Tom Dawſon, 
with him to his lodging, with another guinea to 
the Engliſh failor : Tom returned within a couple 
of hours, and informed me he had ſeen the 
ſailor, who was a young man of three or four and 
twenty, of the name of Warren; that Carr had 
ſhewn him a letter which he ſaid was from Bu- 
chanan to a countryman of their own at Edin- 
burgh; that having broke open the ſeal of this 
— Carr deſired 4" wr gy to carry it to me as 
the only teſtimony he could give of the truth of 
bis ſtory. . 

After peruſing it 1 own L have no doubts of 
the truth of what Ca told me, and ſhall cer- 
tainly ſupply thoſe two poor fellows with money 
fufficient to carry them home. Buchanan's epiſ- 
tle is ſo characteriſtic that I had it tranſcribed, 
and now ſend you the copy. As you are no very 
enthuſiaſtic virtuoſo, it may poſſibly entertain you 
as much as any manuſcript lady: dug- out of Her- 
culaneum. 

- & There is another: compoſiticatwhich I ſhould 
be Ss well pleaſed to get a fight of, and that is 


: by 
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by no leſs a perſonage than Steele's ſervant, Daw- 
js He told his mafter the other day, he wiſhed. 
to go to Verſailles, and being aſked what buſineſs 
he had there; he ſaid, He had received a let- 
<< ter from Ben Jackſon, your father's groom, 
40 defiring him to be ſure to ſend him a deſcrip- 
« tion all —_ France and Paris; and he — 
40 fore wiſhed to add a word or two about Ver- 
& ſailles, being the king's country-houſe.” Steele, 
who, you know, would ſuffer great inconveni- 
ency himſelf, rather than deprive any perſon. de- 
pending upon him of ſuch a gratification, imme- 
diately aſſented; and he tells me, that Dawſon 
has been. ſeribbling ever fince his return. An 
account of Paris, and of the French nation, from 
ack a hand, muſt of courſe be entertaining. 1 
am ſorry, therefore, 1 cannot fend it you with 


CHAP; 
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Buchanan's Letter. 


To Mr. Archibald Campbelt, Tobacconiſt, at the 
Sign of the Highlander, Cannongate, Lan- 


burgh. 
DEAR ARC HT, NALES 


wolf Rectived you kind epiſtle, with the agree- 
able news that all our friends in the weft country 
are well. I would haveacknowledged the favour 
long ago, but could not find a private hand to 
earry my letter; for I do not chooſe to put my 


friends to the expence of poſtage, and therefore 


I make it a rule never to write by the poſt to any 
but ſtrangers. 

Hour fears of my having forgot you are very 
ill founded, for although it has been my lot to ſo- 
Journ many years among ſtrangers, yet, thanks 
be unto God, I never learned to prefer foreigners 
to my own countrymen : on the contrary I do 
feel, that I like my old friends the better in pro- 
portion as I increaſe my new acquaintance. 80 
you ſee there is little danger of my forgetting 
#hem, and far leſs my blood relations; for furely 
blood i is thicker than water. - ; 
As for my maſter the honourable Mr. N——, 
he is an exception; for he has been my benefac- 
tor, and it is impoffible for me to be more attach- 


ed to the neareſt relations I have than to him: he 


2 4 kind-hearted and noble- minded gentleman in- 
deed 


* — — - 
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deed; and although he is moſt generous on proper 
occaſions, he 2 the idle expence of many 
of his countrymen, whoſe extravagance, when 
they are on their tours, as they call them, 
render them the prey and laughing-ſtock of all the 
Countries through which they paſs. And if you 
vere only to ſee the ſums which thoſe thoughtleſs 
young lads, who have ten times more money than 
wit to guide it, throw away on uſeleſs nigg-nyes *, 
while thouſands around them are pinched for the 
neceſſaries of life, it would make the very hair 
of your head, my dear Archy, ſtand up like the 
locks of Meduſa. 5 
„ Before we left England, which, as I wrote 
to you at the time, Mr. N was adviſed to do 
on account of his health ; I endeavoured to per- 
ſuade him to go and drink goats whey among the 
healthful hills of the Highlands, where there are 
neither coughs, colds, nor ſhortneſs of breath, 
and where he could have lived like a king at a mo- 
derate expence; but he was prevailed on to 
Italy, which has, to be ſure, ſucceeded pretty 
well; but J am ſtill in hopes that he will fome 
time or other make a viſit to Scotland, for he al- 
ways ſpeaks with reſpect of our country, which 
the ignorant and worthleſs of the Lale never 
do. M09 nein! g 
* You! delve han opinion of Italy and ie inha- 
bitants, Which F ſhall now give you without pre- 
judice or partiality. The — are a moſt inge- 
nicus people. I have been even tempted to thmk 
that there is ſomething favourable to ingenvity in 


5 | * Nigg-nyes, or bawþles - 


the 
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the very air or ſoil, or ſomething elſe belonging 
to this happily ſituated EE of Italy, fi 

it became in the firſt place the ſeat of the empire 
of the world by the valour and addreſs of its in- 
habitants; when I ſay the world, I mean all but 


the northern part of Great Britain, which the - 


Romans were ſo far from ſubduing that they were 
obliged to build walls and ramparts acroſs the 
iſland; firſt between the Firths of Forth and 
Cl vde, and next from Carliſle to Newcaſtle, to 
+ wa themſelves from our anceſtors the Ca- 
ledonians. | 

« But 'when the Roman empire was over- 
turned by the Goths, Rome became the ſeat of a 
new kind of empire, and that is the empire of 
the Popes. In ſhort, the inhabitants of Italy 
Drſt ſubdued mankind by open force; and ſe- 
condly, by impoſition and pawkry *. And after 
ſeveral ages of Gothic darkneſs, where does the 
light of knowledge firſt dawn again? Where do 
| the arts firſt appear, and where are they carried 
20 the greateſt perfection? Why in this ſame 
Italy. This looks, I fay, as if there were ſome- 
thing peculiarly favourable to ingenuity in this 
country. But whatever may be in that notion, 
with all the diſadvantages to which they are ex- 
poſed from a miſerably bad government, the pro- 
ſent race of Italians certainly are a.civilized, diſ- 
creet, ſober people, not ſo frank as the French, 
nor yet ſo reſerved as the Engliſh; but with 
more ' ſhrewdoeſs of ere anne 
either. MEL o asus: 8 otuct 2 5 
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& In the formation of ſtatues and graven 
images they are ſuppoſed to ſurpaſs all the nati- 
ons of Europe; for in our own country, you 
know, this occupation was never much encou- 
raged, becauſe in the opinion of ſeveral ſerious 
Chriſtians of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion, it flies 


In the teeth of the ſecond commandment. 


« The Italians are fond of muſic to an aſton- 
iſhing, and even to an unwarrantable degree 
the number of eunuchs which they employ at a 
great expence, is a pretty plain proof that they 
ſpare nothing to have their ears tickled; they 
even oblige them to ſing in'the very charches ; 
yet ſurely they might find houſes enough to keej 
concerts in without profaning the houfe of God. 
— What would you think, Archibald, of hear- 
ing 2 dozen of fiddlers playing in the High 
Church of Edinburgh before and after ſermon on 


| the Lord's-day? J am fure it would ſhock you, 


as it did me, to a very great degree. 

« Some people endeavour to defend this, fay-= 
ing, that it aſſiſts devotion, and a great deal of 
idle clifh-maclavier* of the ſame kind; for my 
part I have no good opinion of that ſort of devo- 
tion which a parcel of fiddlers can aſſiſt. And 


people may argue as they pleaſe, but aſſuredly 


Addles are better conirived to promote dancing 
than either meditation or prayer. At the fame 
time it muſt be confeſſed, that Italian muſic, 
when performed in a proper place and on proper 
occaſions, is very delightful to hear ; though the 
beſt of it never thrilled through my heart ſo plea- 
ſingly as the ſweet melody of ſome of our own tunes. 


* Idle tittle tattle. ue”. 


- As 
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ec As to the vulgar notion, that the Scottiſh 
muſic was invented by David Rizzio, the Italian 
ſecretary to Queen Mary, it is contrary to hiſtory, 
to tradition, and to common ſenſe; for nothing 
requires a greater degree of popularity, or would 
be a ſtronger proof of a man's being eſteemed and 
univerſally admired in a country, than his form- 
ing the national taſte in muſic ; but Davy Rizzio, 
poor creature, was univerſally hated during the 
ſhort time he lived in Scotland; and if any tunes 
had been known to be of his invention, that cir- 
cumſtance alone would have been ſufficient to 
prevent their ever being fung or played in that 
country. 

« You inquire alſo concerning the city of 
Naples compared with other places :—I will only 
ſay in a few words, that it is a large and populous 
town, pleaſingly ſituated in the view of a ſpacious 
bay, little inferior in beauty to Loch Lomond it- 
ſelf. The houſes are built of freeſtone, ſeveral 
ſtories high, ſo that it has a more lofty appearance 
than London, but not quite fo ſublime as Edin- 
burgh. 


« But it is not in the appearance of the fields, 
or of the cities, nor in the cuſtoms or genius of 


the inhabitants, that the country where you reſide 
has the great advantage over this land of darkneſs, 
but in the important article of religion; which 
here conſiſts almoſt entirely of external ſhow and 
gewgawry, of bowings, courtefies, and various 
geſticulations, of fantaſtical dreſſes, proceſſions, 
and other idle ceremonials, which are in no way 
connected with true piety, and altogether oppo- 
lite to the ſimplicity of the goſpel, which you, my 
dear friend, enjoy the ineſtimable privilege of 
Vol. II. G hearing 
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hearing preached in its native purity and truth. 
As for your high dignified clergy, their lordſhips, 
and their eminences, and his holineſs himſelf, I 
have heard ſome of them perform, and if I may 
judge of the reſt by thoſe i have heard, they are 
mere pigmies upon pedeſtals, compared vith the 
preachers you have an opportunity of hearing eve- 
ry Lord's-day. | | 

Having now briefly touched upon moſt of 


the points you mention in your laſt letter, I muft 


recommend the bearer to your friendly offices ; 
his name is Andrew Carr, of the Carr's of the 
South, his father being a ſhoemaker in Selkirk; 
he came to this country in the ſervice of an 

Engliſh gentleman, whem he was obliged to quit 
through the malice of the valet de chambre, who 
taking advantage of the young man's being over- 
taken with liquor on the laſt St. Andrew's day, 
turned him off, on the pretext of his being an ha- 


| bitual drunkard. 


« He remained however at Naples, in expecta- 
tion of being taken into the ſervice of ſome other 
Engliſh gentleman, and being young, thoughtlels, 
and of acanty * turn of mind, he lived for ſome 
time very idly. When any ofthe Engliſh ſervants 
were allowed a day of pleaſuring, as they call it, 
Andrew was ſure to be of the party; and at this 
rate, all the money he received from his late maſ- 
ter would have been caff at the cocks : —but in the 
midſt of this, he received a letter from his mother, 
at Selkirk, informing him of his father's death, 
by which the and his ſiſter were reduced to great 
poverty and diſtreſs. This news made a moſt lau- 
dable alteration in the conduct of Carr; he 


* Cheerful. + Thrown away. LIN 
ſhunned 
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ſhunned all thoſe parties of which he had former- 
ly been ſo fond. And when our Dick preſſed 
him very much, ſaying, *“ You uſed to be as fond 
of mirth and good wine as your neighbours z” 
Andrew ſhook his head, and replied, “ Gif I 
drink wine, Richard, my mother and ſiſter muſt 
drink water ;” and the very next day he called on 
me with forty dollars, which he deſired me to pay 
to Mr. N 's Banker, for an order on a houſe 
at Edinburgh, to remit the value to his mother. 
Mr. N was ſo much pleaſed when he heard of 
this, that he doubled the remittance to Carr's mo- 
ther, and alſo furniſhed him with money ſuffici- 
ent to defray the expence of his journey through 
France to Edinburgh, where, by my advice, he 
intends to eſtabliſh himſelf as a dancing-maſter, 
being one of the beſt dancers of an Englith horn- 
pipe, a Scottith zigg, or a ſtrathſpey, that I ever 
ſaw. It is a thouſand pities that he continued ſo 
long at the ſhoemaking trade, becauſe the conſtant 
ſtooping has given a roundneſs to his back and 
ſhoulders which hurts his air a little in dancing of 
a minuet ; but he is to remain three weeks or a 
month at Paris to improve himſelf, which will 
remove that impediment. | . 

J deſire, that you will put my nameſake, 
little Geordy, to Mr. Carr's ſchool, and I beg 
that you will aſſiſt him by your recommendation. 

J ſend by Mr. Carr two tortoiſe-ſhell ſnuff- 
boxes, one for you, and the other for Mr. Mack- 
intoſh ; they are in the Neapolitan taſte, only in- 
ſtead of their uſual ornaments, I cauſed the maker 
to inlay the firſt with a golden thiſtle, with the 
inſcription, Nemo me impune lacęſſit; and the other, 
with a cat rampant, which is the creſt of the 

G 2 Mackintoſhes, 
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Mackintoſhes, and the motto, Touch not the car 

hot * a glove. I hope you will accept of them as 

{mall kings of my friendſhip to you both. I 

ſend alſo a blue velvet bonnet as a new year's gift 

to little Geordy. I muſt now end this long letter, 
begging to be reſpectfully remembered to the laird 

of Clairvoky and his lady, to Mr. Hector Monro, 

and his couſin Eneas, to black Colin Campbell, 

and blind Saunders, and to all enquiring friends 

on the water of Enrick ; and ſo my dear Archy, 


I remain your affectionate couſin, 
GEORGE BUCHANAN.” 


CHA P.. LXXIII. 
Dawſon's Letter. 


OO OY H the Baronet could not with 
propriety get a ſight of the letter which Dawſon 
had been ſo long and ſo carefully compoſing for 
the benefit of his friend Ben Jackſon, we have 
the good fortune to procure a copy, faithfully taken 
from the original; which is here inſerted as a 
. to the foregoing. 


A Monſeer, 
Monſeer BENJAMIN JACKSON, che le 


_ -Count de 
——Shire. 


Engliterr. 
Dax Ben, 
Having received yours per courſe, this ſerves to 
let you know, that I am well and hearty; and fo 
is Sir 3 but as for Mr. Steele, he had a fall 


* Without, 
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from his horſe in taking a very eaſy leap, which 
hurt him a little, but he is growing better, thank 
God, for he is as good a foul and as generous to 
ſervants as any alive :—it was all the horſe's 
fault, that I muſt ſay in juſtice to Mr. Steele, who 
put more truſt in his lazy toad than he deſerved 
being deceived by the owner, who pretended he 
was a very good leaper. Now to ſay the truth, 
I have not ſeen many tolerable horſes fit for 
hunting in all this town; and as for the women, 
about which your ſiſter Beſs makes inquiry, they 
are all for the moſt part painted, at leaſt their 
faces; then for the reſt they hardly ever nick 
their tails, I mean of the horſes, for England is 
the only country for horſes and women. I do 
not believe that all Paris can produce the like of 
Eclipſe, and your fiſter Beſs. 

Since you and your ſiſter Beſs deſire it, I ſhall 
now write to you a little about the deſcription of 
this here town and country. In my own private 
opinion, Paris is but a tirefome town to live in, 
for there is none of the common neceſſaries of 
life, as porter or good ale; and as for their beef, 
they boil it to rags. Wine to be ſure is cheaper 
_ but not fo ſtrong and genuine as in Lon- 
don. 

I have been at the French King's palace, 
which they call Verſailles in their language; it 
is out of town, the fame as Kew or Windſor is 
with our king. I went firſt and foremoſt to ſee 
the ſtables, which to be ſure is very grand, and 
there they have ſome very goad looking horſes, 
eſpecially Engliſh hunters: it grieved me to fee 
fo many of our own beſt ſubjects in the ſervice of 
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our lawful enemy, which to be ſure the French 
King „ t 

We little think how many of our fellow-crea- 
tures are ſeduced from England to diſtant coun- 


tries, and expoſed to the worſt of uſage, from 


both the French and Spaniards; for none of 
them know how an Engliih horſe ought to be 
treated. 

When T was at Verſailles, I faw the Dowſi- 
neſs, which is all the ſame as the Prince of 
Wales's wife with us; ſhe is one of the prettieſt 
women I have ſeen in France, being very fair 
and blooming, and more like an Engliſh woman. 
than a French, and not unlike your ſiſter Tony 
only her dreſs was different. 

She rides like the ladies in England, with both 
her legs on the ſame fide of the horſe, whereas 
L have ſeen many women fince I came abroad 
ride on horſeback like men, which I think a bad 
contrivance, and I am ſurpriſed their huſbands 

it it. But I am told the women here do 
whatever they pleaſe, for all over France « the 
-grey mare is the better horſe.” Yet what con- 
tradicts this, and which I cannot account for, 
is what I Beard my Lord D 's butler tell 
yeſterday; which is this, that by a law which he 
mentioned, but I have forgot its name, though 
it ſounded ſomething like a leek.—By that there 
law, he ſaid, that no woman can be king in France; 
that is, he did not mean by way of a bull, for he 
is of Engliſn parentage, born at Kilkenny, but 
| he meant that no woman can ever be queen in 
France, as our women in England are. As for 
inſtance, ſuppoſe the king has no ſons, but only 


a daughter, then when the king dies, this here 


daughter, 
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daughter, according to that there law, cannot 
be made queen, but the next near relation, pro- 
vided he is a man, is made king, and not the 
laſt king's daughter, which to be ſure is very 
unjuſt. But you will ſay, can there be no queen 
in France then ? Yes, whoever the king marries 
is queen; and as long as her huſband lives the 
may govern him, and rule the nation as much as 
the pleaſes; but when he dies, ſhe is not per- 
mitted to rule any longer, except the next king 
pleaſes. 

Now this ſhews, and you may tell your ſiſter 
Beſs fo, that in ſpite of all the coaxing and court- 
ing which the French uſe to the women, yet 
they are falſe-hearted towards them at the bot- 
tom, and do not reſpect them ſo much as to the 
main point, as we Engliſh does; and yet one of 
thoſe d d Parlivoos will go farther with ſome 
women in a day, than an Engliſhman in a month 
—a} owing to their impudence; for a common 
man has as much impudence in France as a man- 
midwife has in England. By the bye, Ben, I 
wonder that you allow Tournelle, my Lord's 
French ſervant, to be fo much with your ſiſter 
Beſs 3 he pretends to teach her the French cortil- 
long, but who knows what ſort of cortillongs he may 
try to teach her; in my own opinion, old John Lan- 
caſkire could teach her dancing as well, and this 
would be more decent for the reputation of her 
virtue: But you need not ſhew this part of my 
letter to Beſs, but make your own uſe. of it. 

I have ſeen the French horſe guards which 
they call Jangdarms; the men are ſmart- looking 
young fellows enough, but the horſes are poor 
waſhy things in compariſon of our dragoons. 
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The Swiſs guards are ſtout men, clothed in 
fcarlet, the ſame as our ſoldiers; but they have 
mouſtaches on their lips like the ratcatcher in 
St. Giles's. 

The French foot guards are dreſſed in blue, and 
all the marching regiments in white, which has 
a very fooliſh appearance for ſoldiers; and as for 
blue regimentals, it is only fit for the blue horſe 
or the artillery. 

I believe the French army would have no great 
chance with our troops in a fair battle upon plain 
ground. It is lucky for the Mounſeers, that 
there is no road by land between Dover and Ca- 

lais 3 but as it is, I wonder the king does not ſend 
fome regiments by ſea to take Paris, which could 
make no great reſiſtance ; for there is no walls 
round the town, and there would be a good deal 

of plunder. | | 

Blut after all, I like Paris better than Naples, 

though it is ſo near Mount Veſuvius, which all 
ſtrangers go to ſee, the ſame as they do St. Paul's, 
the Monument, and lions in the 'Tower of Lon- 
don: it is to be ſure continually ſmoking and 
throwing out fiery aſhes and other combuſtibles, 
ſuch as none of our Engliſh mountains does.— 

I went one night to the top of it with Mr. N——'s 
valet Buchanan, and one Duncan 'Targe, another 
Scotchman ; I thought I ſhould have been chok- 
ed with the ſmoke and ſulphurous ſmell. But as 
for Buchanan and Targe, it gave them no diſtur- 
-bance ; the reaſon of which I take to be, that the 
Scotch are accuſtomed from their infancy to brim- 
ſtone- and bad ſmells in their own country. I do 
not ſay this by way of diſparagement to them two, 
who are not bad kind of men—only a little prog 
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but of the Scotch in general, who in my opinion 
ought to be reſtrained hy act of. parliament to 
their own country, otherwiſe I do believe, in my 
conſcience, ſooner or later, they will eat up old 
England. 

I have ſent unto you, by the bearer, a pappy 
waſhee tobacco box, and a dozen pair of gloves, 
for your ſiſter Beſs, who will alſo deliver to you 
this letter, which I have taken three days in writ- 
ing, to, oblige you and Beſs; and I durſt not write 
by the poſt, for if the French found this letter, 
they would take me up for a ſpy, and ſhut me up 
in the Baſtile during my life; and in England I 
am told all foreign letters are opened by the miniſ- 
try, in which caſe this might — you into trou- 
ble, becauſe of the box and gloves, which being 
counterband againſt the act of parliament, the 
king would be — if he knew of ſuch a thing, 
which ſtands to reaſon, all ſmuggled goods being 
ſo much money out of his — from dear 
Ben, with my kind love to your ſiſter Beſs. 


Your ſervant to command, 
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CH A P. LXXIV. 


Letter from the Baronet to the Honourable 


A FEW poſts after the arrival of this packet, 


Mr. N received the following letter from his 
uncle : 
My Dear EDpwa b, PaRIs. 


I will now give you a little more of Carr the 
Scot, and the Engliſh ſeaman.—In conſequence 
of Dawſon's having mentioned to his maſter, that 
the latter ſeemed ſickly, and was but very indiffe- 
rently accommodated in lodgings, Steele had the 
humanity to do what I ought to have done, but 
which I confeſs I neglected. He ſent a phyſician 
to viſit him, who having given it as his opinion, 
that the young Engliſhman required nothing but 
reſt and proper diet to re-eſtabliſh his health, Mr. 
Steele then ſent for the landlord of the houſe 
where Carr and he were quartered, deſiring that 
he would immediately give them a more conveni- 
ent apartment, and let the young man have that 
particular diet which the doctor recommended; 
for all which he indemnified the man by an im- 
mediate advance of money, and ſent a meſſage to 
the ſailor, that he wiſhed to ſee him as ſoon as he 
could eaſily walk to the hotel, which was at no 
great diſtance from their inn. ; 

Carr and Warren came together two days after 
receiving this meſſage; the latter is a well-looking 
man, of about twenty-three or twenty-four * 
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of age; he appeared emaciated, but is naturally 
of a ſtout conſtitution, and mends daily. He 


was defired to fit down, and he gave a ſhort 
account of his diſaſters and long reſidence in Per- 
fia, in a modeſt and ſenſible manner. 

But I leave you to imagine our ſurpriſe and 
pleaſure, when in the courſe of the converſation 
we diſcovered that this ſailor is brother to Lady 
Elizabeth's young friend Miſs Warren; the ſame 
who went in a frigate as a midſhipman to the Eaſt 
Indies the year before her father's death, and was 
ſuppoſed to have been loſt in the paſſage, as nei- 
ther the veſſel nor any of the crew were afterwards 
heard of. You muſt remember Lady Elizabeth's 
relating thoſe circumſtances to you and to me at- 
N Houſe, one day after Miſs Warren left 
the room, which ſhe did on your mentioning an 
Eaſt India ſhip's having ſtruck on a bank in going 
out of the Channel; and your aunt at the fame 
time begged of you to be guarded in your diſ- 
courſe in that young lady's company, as every 
hint relative to naval engagements or ſhipwrecks 
was apt to rouſe within her mind the painful re- 
collection of her own family misfortunes. I will 
not attempt to deſcribe young Warren's joy, on 
my informing him that I was acquainted with his 
ſiſter, and that ſhe was well and happily ſituated ; 
nor how ſuddenly that joy was checked, when he 
inquired about his father. I anſwered, „I had 
heard nothing of him very lately ;” but the youth 
ee obſerved, that Steele made a ſudden involun- 

tary movement at the queſtion, and he ſaw me 
look ſorrowful when I made the anſwer. Alas,“ 
cried he, wringing his hands, « my father is dead 
—1 thall never ſee him more.” We were ſilent, 


which 


which rendered his ſuſpicions certainty. The 
young man then burſt into tears; after allowing 
them to flow for ſome time in ſilence, I told him 
that his father had died in battle, exerting him- 
ſelf gall antly in the cauſe of his country. The 
ſatisfaction which this communicated was viſible 
through his tears ; he made me repeat all the 
circumſtances I knew, again and again. I ſhall 
never forget the emotion and ardour which ap- 
peared in the youth's countenance while he liſten- 
ed. « My father,” cried he with exultation, 
« was a brave officer.” « That he was,” ſaid I. 
“ I had the honour of knowing him; his 
behaviour during the action in which he fell was 
praiſed, and his death regretted by the whole 
fleet.” The young man continued to ſhed tears. 
Steele is a worthy fellow—1T like him more and 
more ; he took hold of Warren's hand, and was 
going to ſay ſomething conſolatory to him, but his 
voice failing he alſo burſt into tears, and he only. 
could utter the words damn it, while he haſtily 
rubbed his eyes, in a kind of indignation, at find- 
ing himſelf crying. I ſaid every thing that I ima- 
gined could ſooth young Warren ;--we ordered 
an apartment for him at our hotel ;---poor Carr 
was exceedingly happy; he ſaid he had always 
ſuſpected that Mr. Warren was of genteel paren- 
tage, and even attempted to make an apology for 
ſome parts of his own behaviour which he thought 
had been too familiar. You may eaſily conceive 
how this was received by one of Warren's ſenſibi- 
lity ; he ſhook him by the hand, called him his 
benefactor, and ſaid he would never forget what 
he owed to him. Carr however declared he knew 


what belonged to a gentleman and the ſon of an 
officer, 
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officer, and only deſired leave to continue to at- 
tend him in quality of a ſervant till his arrival 
in England; and notwithſtanding all Warren 
could urge, he would remain with him on no other 
conditions, 

I have prevailed on this young man to accept of 
my credit for what is immediately neceſſary for 
his decent equipment. All his misfortunes have 
Bot damped his fondneſs for his profeſſion. He 
has no views nor hopes independent of it ; and 
his moſt ardent wiſh after ſeeing his ſiſter, is to 
return to his duty, in the hopes of promotion as 
an officer. Steele is wonderfully attached to him, 
and Warren ſeems to have the warmeſt eſteem or 
moſt grateful affection for Steele; who is now fo 
well Nat we think of leaving this in a few days, 
and my next letter, I hope, will be dated from 
N - Houſe. God bleſs you, my dear Ed- 
war | 


C HAP. LXXV. 


A ſecond Letter from the Baronet to the Honourable 
N. F. N 


Two or theok weeks after this, Mr. S 

received another letter from his uncle, of which 
what follows is an extract. 

« Our reception at N—— Houſe was moſt 

Joyful z Steele's mother and his uncle Transfer 

were 
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were both there when we arrived. The former 
flew with impatience into her ſon's arms before he 
had finiſhed his compliments to your father and 
Lady Elizabeth. Transfer aſſured Steele as he 
ſhook him by the hand, that he was not ſo happy 
even at the peace, although he had then gained 
fix thouſand pounds by the riſe of ſtock. While 
the mother, uncle, and nephew were entertaining 
each other, I preſented young. Warren to his fiſter. 
'The tenderneſs of this ſcene exceeds my power 
of deſcription ; your father was moved even to 
tears, while Lady Elizabeth beheld it with a ſmile 
of ſerene ſatisfaction. I donot know how to ac- 
count for this, for who is more alive to the feel- 
mgs of humanity than her Ladyſhip ? Perhaps ſhe 
had anticipated the meeting in her imagination; 
ſo that when it actually took place, nothing hap- 
pened but what fhe had foreſeen; whereas your 
father was taken by ſurpriſe, or perhaps Lady 
Elizabeth's attention to ſupport her young friend 
during this pathetic interview prevented her from 
being ſo much affected herſelf as ſhe would other- 
wiſe have been. | 

« Young Warren behaved. with great propriety, 
for his behaviour was natural. His firſt exprefli- 
ons were thoſe of the moſt affectionate tenderneſs 

for his fiſter 3 his next, of gratitade to Lady Eli- 
zabeth and your father, for the parental kindneſs 
they had ſhewn to his orphan ſiſter; the mention 
of which brought the recollection of their own - 
father into the minds of both. The fine coun- 
tenance of Miſs Warren, bathed in tears, fell 
upon her brother's ſhoulder, while he, greatly 


agitated, ' was fcarcely able to ſuſtain her and 
himſelf. | 
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& In this attitude they continued for ſome time 
in the midſt of a group too much affected to give 
them any interruption. 

« Miſs Warren ſeeming to recover herſelf, and 
attempting to apologize to the company, Lady 
Elizabeth took her by the hand, and ſaid, I 
beg you will come with me, my dear, I have 
ſomething to ſay to you.” Then ſupporting Miſs 
Warren with one hand, and drawing her brother 
after her with the other, ſhe conducted both into 
another room. «© You muſt have many things to 
communicate in which you will be under reftraint 
from the preſence of even your beſt friends.” So 
ſaying, the left them together, and returned to 
the company. 

« Mrs. Steele was inclined to have a tete-a-tete 
with her ſon; but Transfer, who obſerved her 


drawing him apart, oppoſed it, unleſs he were ad- 
mitted of the party ; he fwore he loved his ne- 


phew as well as his ſiſter could love her ſon, and 
he had no notion of allowing him to be ſeduced 
from him on tha very day of his arrival. 

« After Warren and his ſiſter had been toge- 
ther about an hour, he called in Carr, whom the 
young Lady was moſt defirous. of. ſeeing. She 


ſeems almoſt in love with this fellow ever ſince her 


brother informed her of Carr's behaviour to him; 


and reſpects him ſo much for the goodneſs of his 


heart, that-ſhe cannot bear to hear him turned in- 


to ridicule on any account. 

&« Tread Buchanan's letter the other day to your 
father and Lady Elizabeth. We laughed a little 
at an expreſſion in it concerning Carr's air in danc- 
ing a minuet. Miſs Warren did not quite reliſh 
the jeſt. I do in my conſcience believe that had 

a man, 
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a man, with the face and perſon of the Belvidere 
Apollo, neglected her brother in his diſtreſs, no 
future attention to herſelf could have made this 
young Lady reſpect him ſo much as ſhe does this 
poor fellow. | 

« The enthuſiaſtic affection of Miſs Warren 
for her brother bodes well for our friend Steele, 
who is her paſſionate admirer as much as ever 
and if I am = greatly miſtaken, the Lady views 
him already in a different light from what the did 
before he went abroad. I am ſo much convinced of 
this, that I have ventured to give Steele ſome en- 
courageing hints to that purpoſe. Your father alſo 
withes him to renew his addrefles, and I am certain 
that Steele's heart prompts him to the ſame ; his 
natural diffidence, however, joined to the abhor- 
rence he has for importuning any body, have hi- 
therto reſtrained him; he derives little encourage- 
ment from Miſs Warren s. affable behaviour. to 
him, which he entirely. imputes to complaiſance 
for her brother, whoſe friendſhip for Steele in- 
creaſes daily. But in my opinion, independent of 
all conſideration of her brother, the damſel her- 
ſelf now views honeſt Steele with other eyes than 
ſhe, did formerly. Indeed. both your 1 and 

dy Elizabeth declare that he is improved in 
many reſpects by his travels. Poſſibly you may 
lay claim to part of the honour of this, for I be- 
lieve you were his only ami du voyage. Adieu, my 
dear Edward. I rejoice in the accounts of your 
continued good health, and: hope you will ſtay-no 
longer — than the time requiſite for cor 
ing it, ſo as that you may never again need to quit 

Old England on that account. 
2 ; CHAP, 
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c HAP. LXXVI. 


Prudent Conduct of Laura. 


Ir is now full time to return to Laura, from 
whom the reader may perhaps think we have been 
abſent too long. When we left her, ſhe had 
prevailed on Signora Sporza to write to Carloſtein, 
and had feen his anſwer, wherein he gave aſſur- 
ances not to pive the leaſt hint to his friend Cap- 
tain Seidlits of the ill-footing on which Zeluco and 
his ſiſter were. After the diſcovery made by the 
maid to Signora Sporza, it was no longer in Lau- 
ra's power to adhere to the plan ſhe had formed, 
by avoiding converſations with Signora Sporza on 
a topic which ſhe introduced as often as they were 


together by themſelves. And in the courſe of 


thoſe converſations Signora Sporza made no ſcru- 
ple of giving it as her opinion, that Laura ought 
not to ſubmit herſelf to the caprices and ill-hu- 
mour of a man ſhe did not love, and whom it was 


impoſlible ſhe ever ſhould ; one, whoſe love for 


her was already exhauſted, and which, if it ſhould 
ever return, muſt, now that his true character 
had developed itſelf, prove a curſe, not a bleſſin 
to his wife: the beft meaſure which Laura coul 
adopt therefore, was to inform her mother and 
brother of the true ſtate of the caſe, and to ſe- 
parate, on the beſt terms they could procure, 
from her huſband for ever. 
Nothing was more earneſtly defired by Laura 
than a ſeparation upon any terms from Zeluco; 


but as this could not be done without informing ; 


her 
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her mother of the miſery of her ſituation, ſhe 
could not bear to give a parent, for whom ſhe felt 
the moſt tender affection, the remorſe of thinking 
that he had been the moſt active cauſe of her 
child's miſery. She was alſo afraid of her brother, 
whom ſhe knew to be of a temper to call her huſ- 
band to a ſevere account for his conduct towards 
her, the conſequences of which in every point of 
view appeared to her dreadful ; a third conſidera- 
tion, it is probable, had ſome weight with her 


ſhe had reaſon to believe the was with child. 


Laura, therefore, inſiſted firmly with Signora 
Sporza to be allowed to judge for herſelf in this 


particular, and convinced her that ſhe ſhould be 


highly offended if Signora Sporza gave the leaſt 
hint of the terms on which ſhe was with her huſ- 
band to her brother, or any other perſon. What 
had already happened, however, made Carloſtein 
an exception; and Signora Sporza indemanified 
herſelf for the reſtraint ſhe was obliged to ule to 
others by ſpeaking her ſentiments very freely to 
him, even in the preſence of Laura, on this ſub- 
ject, which now engroſſed her thoughts. 
Notwithſtanding the precautions which Laura 
took to keep her mother from the knowledge of 
what would give her too much uncafineſs, if that 
lady had not been a little dazzled by the glitter of 
magnificence which appeared in the equipages and 
domeſtic eſtabliſhments of Zeluco, and flattered 
by his ſpecious behaviour to herſelf, ſhe would 
have. diſcovered that her daughter was unhappy. 
With regard to Captain Seidlits, he thought his 
fiſter ſo very amiable in all reſpects, that it never 


entered intq his mind that the man who poſſeſſed 
| her, and who could have no motive but love for 


his original attachment to her, did not think _ | 
e 
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ſelf happy in the acquiſition; and although it 


ſometimes occurred to him, from the penſive and 
melancholy air of his ſiſter, that ſhe might not be 
ſo very fond of her huſband as could be wiſhed, 
he conſidered that as' a misfortune which ſhe had 
in common with many women, and for which 
there was no remedy ; and he turned his thoughts 
from it as from an idea which if indulged could 
only plague himſelf, without being of ſervice to 
his ſiſter. N 

It has been already remarked, that the many 
fine qualities and accompliſhments which Laura 
poſſeſſed, and would have fixed the eſteem and 
affection of a man of worth and ſentiment, lad 
little attraction for the jaded ſenſes and corrupt 
taſte of Zeluco, who ſought in venal beauty and 
in variety a relief from ennui, and its never-failing 
companion ill-humour ; but all thofe palliations, 1 
inſtead of diminiſhing were found to augment the 1 
incurable diſeaſe under which this wretched man 
laboured; who, when he became unſupportable 
to himſelf, often endeavoured to exhauſt the viru- 
lence which corroded his own breaſt upon her, 
who, before ſhe knew him, had never known 
what ennui or ill humour was. 

Diſtreſſing, however, as his il|-temper was, it 
did not ſeem ſo dreadful in the eyes of his wife, 
as the returns of fondneſs with which he was oc- 
caſionally ſeized; and ſometimes, from unaccount- 
able caprice, thoſe fits of. fandneſs would come 
immediately after he had been infulting her with 
the moſt unprovoked ill uſage. An attachment, 
therefore, which Zeluco formed about this time, 
and was conſidered as a fource of great affliction 
to his wife, proved in reality one of the moſt com- 
fortable incidents to her that had occurred ſince 
her marriage, _ CHAP 
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C HAP. LXXVII. 
Nerina. 


genus huic materna ſuperbum 
Nobilitas dabat, incertum de patre ferebat. ViRG- 


Two ladies had lately arrived at Naples; one 
of them anelderly woman, the other about three 
or four and twenty, and of uncommon beauty. 
The account given of them by the banker on 
whom they had a credit, and which was ſup- 
ported by letters to individuals at Naples, was, 
that the youngeſt had a moderate fortune in her 
own poſſeſſion, on which ſhe lived in a genteel 
and independent manner, and had come to paſs a 
few months at Naples, that ſne might enjoy the 
benefit of a purer air than that of Rome; that 
the elder lady was aunt to the younger, and the 
widow of an officer; that ſhe was in reduced cir- 
cumſtances, and dependent on her niece. 

Such was the account given of thoſe two ladies, 
whoſe real hiſtory was as follows : 

The young one, whoſe name was Nerina, was 
the offspring of a ſecret amour between an un- 
married woman of family in Genoa, and a muſi- 
cian. The affair had been huſhed up; the lady 
being delivered at the houſe of a female relation in 
the country, the infant given to the wife of a pea- 
fant to ſuckle, and the father retiring to Venice, 
where he lived on the profits of his profeſſion, 
and on the money which he received from the 
Child's mother His demands became more ex- 

bobrbitant 
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orbitant than it was in her power to ſatisfy; he 
wrote menacing letters, but no threats could pro- 
cure from her or her relations what ſatisfied the 
rapacity of the muſician; on which he formed a 
ſcheme to carry away the child from the peaſant's 
cottage, and convey her to his own houſe at Ve- 
nice. He ſucceeded in his project by the con- 
nivance of the maid who had the care of the 
child. Having this pledge in his hands, he ima- 
gined that the mother or her relations would be 
more ſolicitous to furniſh him with money: it 
happened otherwiſe ; the unhappy mother retired 
to a convent, where in a ſhort time ſhe was ſeized 
with a fever, of which ſhe died. After this her 
relations ſet the muſician at defiance, and gave 
themſelves no farther trouble about him or the 

child, The mufician was a man of the moſt pro- 
fligate principles and manners; he lived with a 
woman of the ſame character, who was a ſinger 
at the Opera. With this couple Nerina was edu- 
cated z the had a pretty good voice, and promiſed 
to be remarkably handſome. 'They expected that 
in a ſhort time the circumſtances of the family 
would be greatly augmented by a proper uſe of 
both; but Nerina was not of a diſpoſition to 
ſhare the profits ariſing from her perſonal accom- 
pliſhments with any perſon whatever ; at the age 
of fifteen therefore ſhe abandoned her father's 
houfe, and the territories of the Republic, in 
company with a Venetian Nobleman. She was 
acquainted with the circumſtances of her own 
birth; and although in her diſpoſition ſhe had 


more affinity. with her father than with her un- 


fortunate mother, yet in converſation ſhe ſeemed 
to conſider herſelf as deſcended from her mother 


aloney 


—— 
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alone, and never mentioned her father, more 
than if ſhe had not known of his exiſtence. She 
lived with the Venetian, till his flow of money, 
which was conſiderable at the beginning of their 
* connexion, began to ebb ; ſhe then left him for a 
young Engliſhman, with whom ſhe embarked in 
a high tide of fortune, and at laſt quitted him for 
the {ame reaſon that the had quitted the Venetian. 
She afterwards eſtabliſhed herſelf at Rome, and 
wiſhing to acquire a decent character, the took 
an elderly woman into her ſervice, who the pre- 
tended was a relation of her mother's, and lived 
tor ſome time with as much affected modeſty as a 
great deal of natural impudence would permit. 

It is ſaid that people are apt through life to ſet 
too great a value on thoſe things which they have 
fourd it difficult to procure in their youth, and 
too little on theſe to which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed. Nerina had been bred in a family in 
which there was a great ſcarcity of money, and a 
profuſion of what is ſometimes, however impro- 
perly, called love. Whether it was owing to 
this, or from whatever cauſe it proceeded, cer- 
tain it is, that Nerina, in all her dealings, ſhewed 
the utmoſt attention to the former, and made 
very little or no account of the other. 

While Nerina lived in this decent ſtyle at Rome, 
ſhe was protected by a certain Cardinal, who 
ſometimes faw her in ſecret, and by whoſe friend- 


ſhip ſhe flattered herſelf that ſhe ſhould be ena- 


bled to paſs the reſt of her life without having 
need of other protectors; but before ſhe could 
get matters arranged to her ſatisfaction, an acci- 
dent happened to the Cardinal, which according 
to his own calculation ſhould not have * 

Or 
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for ſeveral years, and which Nerina did not wiſh 
for till the arrangements above-mentioned had 
taken place. The Cardinal died the day after 
he had paſſed an evening with Nerina, during 
which he had been more profuſe than ever of his 
expreſſions of friendſbip. 

Nerina was fo violently affected by this prema- 
ture accident, that, in her rage, ſhe could not 
abſtain from many abuſive expreſſions againſt his 
Eminence, for having ſo long delayed what ſhe 
thought it was his duty to have performed;. but 
her paſſion ſubſiding by degrees, ſhe at length 
muſtered up all her philoſophy, which directed 
her, without farther loſs of time, to have re- 
courſe to ſeveral protectors to indemnify her for 
her loſs of one of the CardinzFs importance. 

Among thoſe was a young man of a noble fa- 
mily of Milan, who became deſperately in love 
with her, and for whom ſhe affected a reciprocal 
flame, but with this difference, that the young 
man's continued to burn with undiminiſhed fer- 
vour after the fuel which fed Nerina's was quite 
exhauſted. As ſoon as ſhe perceived that his mo- 
ney was gone, and underſtood that he had but 
diſtant hopes of a freſh ſupply, a chilling altera- 
tion ſeemed to take place in the botom of Nerina 
and the youth, inſtead of ſmiles and careſſes, was 
received with formality and cold politeneſs. 

'The imprudent youth, unable to bear this kind 
of behaviour from a perſon who commanded all 
his affection, propoſed marriage as the only re- 
compence he could make to her, now that his 
finances were exhauſted. 

This offer made an immediate impreſſion on 
the mind, and ſome alteration on the A 

0 
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of Nerina ; but after weighing every circumſtance, 
and balancing the advantages and diſadvantages 
of cloſing with the propoſal, the concluded that 


it would be now fares any with more trouble than ſhe 


was willing to beſtow, and more rifk than ſhe 
choſe to run. She therefore felt on means, with- 
out appearing to have given the information, of 
acquainting her lover's relations that he had got 
into bad company at Rome, and that if he were 
Not removed immediately, he was in danger of 
taking an irretrievable — of the moſt fatal con- 
ſequence to his honour and happineſs. She 
— the youth himſelf with evaſive anſwers, 
till one of his relations arrived at Rome, with pe- 
remptory orders from his father, for his imme- 
diate return to Milan; which the young man with 
infinite reluctance at length obeyed, after mutual 
_ caths of eternal love, and many tears on his part 
as well as that of Nerina, whoſe agent received a 
beral recompence for the intelligence. 
The young man being thus diſpoſed of, and 
Nerina having a deſire to ſee Naples, ſhe did not 
think thoſe acquaintance — ſhe had occaſi- 
onally ſeen, — — to her Milaneſe lover, and 
to each other, of importance enough to induce 
her to baulk her fancy. 
-She went accordingly, and eſtabliſhed herſelf 
with her pretended aunt, in the manner * has 
been mentioned. 
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ZEL O ucidemally g ere, 
was ſufficiently touched with Hex hee and ti — 


2 le 


to with to cultivate her ac 


no unſurmountable obſtadle tc . But Nerina, 


knowing bim to be a - moan ef Rees fortune, 
thought it worth her while to uſe A her powers 
of attraction, which, to a:nian of Zeluco's cha- 
racter, were very ſtrong, till by degrees ſhe che- 
riſhed what was only tranſietit defire into a vi- 
olenit paſſion. 1 ; 


. He Fiſhed howeyer to conceal his connection | 
with Nerina from his wife and her relations; and 


although be viſited her very frequently, it was 


always in ſecret, ſo that their intimacy might 


have remained much longer unknown had all the 


world taken as little pains to diftever, it it as Laura 


and her relations. But Laura reccivdd' wo 2 
in one day, both from unknown and | fncert f 


giving her a faithful account of herdhy band's s in- 


timacy with Nerinaz and explaining! how ſhe 


might detect it. One of thoſe friends was a Wo- 


man with whom Zeluco had intrigued, and who 
took this ſtep to be revenged of him for his infi- 


delity; ; the other was 2 lady Who ſuſpected F 
that her huſband was fond of Laura, and "hated © 


her on that account, although well convincedtha 


he would not ſucceed. It would have been mor- 


tifying to thoſe two benevolent creatures, had they 


known how LION little their intelligence allocted 


4 


Aue EI amour, : 
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1 Laura. She was in tlie act of throwing their let- 
ters into the fire when her huſband entered the | 
room: Mou ſeem very eager to barn thoſe let- 

ters,” ſaid he. Their contents are of a nature 

too indifferent for me to be eager about them,“ 
replied ſhe.— Pray, who are they from, if it be 
not a ſecret ? ” added he. Tt ij a ſecret ?” ſaid 

| ſhe.— Indeed P ſaid he, ſnatching one of the 

= - letters that was not conſumed from the fire, « may 

il IT be admitted as a confident ?? You had bet- 

it ter not read it,“ ſaid Laura coolly, and without 

i attempting to take it from him.— ““ Why ſo ?” 

ſaid he. © Becauſe,” replied ſhe, the 3 
will be as little fatisfaftory to you as the method 
| of obtaining them is honourable.” 

q « So you are afraid of my reading it,” ſaid he. 

« I have no fears on the ſubject, faid ſhe, walk- 
ing towards the-door. 

« Stay, Madam,” cried Zeluco, who knew 
the hand, and having obſerved the name of Ne- 
rina in the letter, ſuſpected the contents; « I 
have no intention of — this ſcroll, only your 
affecting not to know from whom it came, ſur- 
prized me.“ * It is no affectation, I have not the 
leaſt notion,“ ſaid Laura.—« What then, they 
were both anonymous?“ They were,” added 
ſhe.—“ Some jeſt, 1 ſuppoſe, ſaid he, throwing 
the letter again into the fire, * or perhaps ſome 
piece of malice. “ Very poſſibly,” ſaid ſhe, and 
left the room. | 

While Zeluco had held the b let- 

tex in his hand, he recognized the writing of the 
ledy with whom he himſelf had intrigued. 
. the jealouſy of her diſpoſition, and 


perceiving 
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perceiving Nerina's name in the middle of the 
letter, he immediately ſuſpected its contents; and 
albeit, unuſed to the bluſhing mood, he underwent 
ſomething approaching to it, on perceiving. that 
he had betrayed unjuſt ſuſpicions of his wife, at 
the very inſtant that ſhe received information of 
his own infidelity. - | 

For ſome time after this incident, Zeluco be- 
haved with more attention to Laura, and affected 
. 2a greater/ſhare of good humour than was natural 
to him, while ſhe ſhewed no ſymptom of being 
in any degree affected by the intelligence conveyed 
in the anonymous letters; nor did ſhe ever after 
by any alluſion or hint revive the recollection 
of them. | h 

In the mean while Mr. N prevailed on. 
Captain Seidlits ro make a tour with him into the 
two Calabrias, and other parts of the kingdom 
of Naples. Carloſtein having declined to accom- 
pany them, faying as he was to remain in Italy 
after Seidlits, he would poſtpone it. Zeluco be- 
came daily more intoxicated with Nerina; ſhe 
almoſt continually oecupied his thonghts, and 
engroſſed the greateſt part of his time, ſo that 
Laura was left at more freedom and in greater 
tranquillity than ſhe had ever enjoyed fince her 
marriage. | 

Her huſband's vanity with regard to her was 
conſiderably abated, ſo that he no longer inſiſted, 
as he had done formerly, on her appearing at every 
aſſembly and public place; he was better pleaſed 
that ſhe ſhould remam at home at her mother's, 
or at Signora Sporza's, while he was paſſing his 
time with Nerina, and of courſe being miſſed 
from aſſemblies, it might be believed that he was 
keeping his wife company, 

H 2 Laura's 
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Laura's been at, "this, riod therefore, was 
115 be he mAbs Signora Spo porza, and 
Carjoliein;, he latter ſhe ſaw. almoſt; ecry day, 
| and ee had G ben of corverſing 
with him alo 9 *; the 20 55 Signora Sporza. 
This too, indulgent. "an being exceedingly 
ll affected at the ſettled gloom which the well ſaw 
| ach qo, the. mind of 17 n 5 t 
t tho tne. 0 any and conver atlon 0 
Calo a alone e ey ower; of di 0 00 
contrived frequent, means of bringing them tc 
1 | ther; and this ſhe did with ſuch add eſs, 
they ſcemedto happen by accident, and Ro 
any preyiqus arrangement on her part. Nothing 
could be more imprudent than = conduct of 
Signora Sporza, in leading her young friend into 
ſuch ſlippery ſituations, which ſhe did however 
from no other inducement than the pleaſure ſhe 
took in ſeeing Layra pleaſed and in good ſpirits ; 
as for Zeluco, ſhe thought he richly deſerved the 
_ _ worſt that could CEE for, in her opinion, he 
hadalready, put it out of his wite's power to do him 
injuſtic ice 3, 9 75 is la NES ration, which, 
} bad it occurred EN ra Sporza, Fay. have 
made her att very aiſfrently from W hat N . ;, 
and that i is, the. © fe that any . . 


duct would have bad o on the mind 0 aura er: 

| elf. * Signora Sporz: did not relle . 

lh this been the c , no alleviation, 1555 pecul No 

bo circumitances, no provocation onthe, part of her 

| s ec e 0 bre nt, and no 

| conſi deratic ny 1 4 Edu coul have made 

a woman 0 Laura's diſpoſition forgive, herſelf, : 

or could have reſtored her that peace of mind 

* which happineſs cannot exiſt. 1 | 
t 
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It muſt be owned that ne virtue of few women 
was ever placed in a more perilous ſituation than 
that of Laura, when it is conſidered that ſhe hal 
a fixes and well grounded averfton, for her huſ- 
band, conſtantly Lege alive by freſh provocati- 
ons; for ſhe was by turns ceaſed by his caprices, 
abuſed by his unprovoked rage, infulted by his 
groundleſs jealouſies, and ſtimulated by his infi- 
delity; while a moſt amiable and accompliſhed 
man, for whom the could not help feeling a great 
partiality, was deſperately in love with her, and 
with whom ſhe had frequent opportunities of 
being alone. She received a ſecond letter from 
one of her anonymous correſpondents, inform- 
ing her, that her huſband and one of his aſſo- 
ciates, with Nerina, who was alfo to have a 
companion, had formed a party to paſs a few 
days at Caſſerta and other places, and were to 
ſet out that very day. Laura was as little affected 
by this letter as the former; ſhe threw it into 
the fire, and thought no more of it. | 

That very day, Zeluco, without the ſhadow of 
provocation, but in the mere wantonneſs of ca- 
price, behaved to her in the moſt inſolent and 
brutal manner, telling her, & that her favourite,” 
meaning the Nobleman who | hall the ſquabble 
with Carloſtein, „had abandoned her, and ſet 
out for Venice, and he ſuppoſed that was the 
cauſe of her low ſpirits ; on Ke keeping ſilence, 
he told her that her ſilence proceeded from info- 
lence and pride.“ 

« You are miſtaken,” ſaid Laura; « T never 
was inſolent, and I never had leſs reaſon to be 
proud; I was filent from contempt of an accu- 
fation which I cannot think you yourſelf believe 
to haveany foundation.” 


H 3 „ Contempt - 
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« Contempt!“ cric . Zeluco, fiercely. 

« Contempt of a groundleſs accuſation, re- 
plied Laura. 

« Your contempt is affected, Madam, ſaid 
Zeluco; “ but your melancholy is real.” 
[ « My melancholy is indeed real,” faid Laura, 
burſting into tears. 

After uttering ſome ſhocking obſervations on 
= - her being ſo much affected, and the ſuppoſed 
| cauſe, he faid, “I am going to the country for 

a few days, Madam, and leave you to mourn 

that your mignon is not at hand to comfort you 

during my abſence.” | 


c HAP. LXXIX. 
The Portrait. 


LAuRA gave free way to the fulneſs of her 
'forrow for a conſiderable time after her huſband 
left her, but at laſt, fearing that her mother 
might call and obſerve the traces of affliftion on 
her countenance, ſhe went to Signora Sporza's, 
that ſhe might have time to recover herſelf, in 
ſome degree, before ſhe ſhould meet with Ma- 
dame de Seidlits. 
The ſervant did not know that the Baron Car- 
loſtein was with his miſtreſs, he therefore told 
Laura that Signora Sporza was alone, and imme- 
diately introduced her into the room where ſhe 
found them converſing together. 
_ «« I have 
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ce T have been juſt telling the Baron, my dear,” 
faid Signora Spörza to Laura as ſhe entered, 
« that I have a letter to write, I beg therefore 
you will entertain him till I return??? 
Carloſtein perceived the marks of anguiſh 
which the laſt ſcene with her huſband had left on 
the countenance of Laura; and he conjectured 
rightly reſpecting the cauſe. Without aſking a 
queſtion, or uttering a ſyllable, his countenance 
expreſſed a thouſand tender inquietudes on her 
account. After a confiderable filence, he at 
length ſaid, „ Would to Heaven, Madam, ſt 
were in my power to alleviate your ſorrow, or 
contribute in any degree to your happineſs.” 
„ My happineſs!” repeated Laura, raiſing her 
ſpread hands, and throwing up her eyes to 
Heaven. 
c Yes, Madam,” cried Carloſtein with great 
emotion; © your happineſs, which is dearer to 
me than my own, or rather which, more than 
any perfonal concern, ig my own.” | 
ec Ah! why,” ſaid Laura, „ ſhould your 
fair proſpects be obſcured by the tempeſts in 
which mine here ſhe checked herſelf, 
and then added, * my thoughts are difturbed, 
Sir, I am not well-—I know not what I ſay.” 
tc I have long dreaded,” ſaid Carloſtein, « that 
you were not fortunate in all your connections; 
but you are bleſſed in ſome beyond the uſual lot; 
you have the beſt of mothers, a brother who adores 
you, and friends who would cheerfully expoſe 
N them ſelves to every fatigue and danger to ſerve 
vou.“ Sy | —— 
« My brother, Sir,” ſaid Laura, “ firſt taught 
me to value his friend; I learned the leſſon in my: 
H 4 childhood, 
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childhood, and it were vain for me to affect not 


being pleaſed with the intereſt you take in me; 
but a feries of unlucky incidents have involved me 


in a net of miſery from which the endeavours of 


all my friends cannot diſentangle me. Happineſs 
and tranquillity are fled far from me, I attempt 
not to recover what is beyond my graſp.” Here 
the burſt into a freſh flood of tears, and Carloſ- 
tein had bathed her hand with his, while in the 
exceſs of her deſpair, ſhe was inſenſible that he 
had hold of it. He attempted to comfort her by 
every ſuggeſtion that could convey hope or conſo- 
htion.—<« No!“ exclaimed ſhe; death muſt 
be my only comforter ; there is no hope for ſo 
complete a wretch as I am, but in the grave; and 
miſerable creature that I am,” reſumed ſhe, after 

a pauſe z I cannot without reluctance even with - 
for that laſt refuge of the miſerable z how can I 
have the heart to wiſh for eaſe to myſelf, know- 
ing as I do, that it cannot be obtained but at the 
expence of my poor mother, who would be leſt 
a prey to remorſe, horror, and d 

Carloſtein then in the moſt ſymp athiüng mane 
ner, and with all the eloquence of paſſion, de- 


 clared the higheſt eſteem and attachment to her 


that he would conſider it as the greateſt honour 
and happineſs he could ever enjoy to attempt 
whatever could tend to her eaſe or ſatisfaction; 
that he eſteemed fortune, and life itſelf; as vids 
able only in as much as they ſhould enable him to 
ſerve her, whoſe happinels 1 was far dearer to him 
than life. | 
ee Alas” cried Laura, © the n of 
my miſery is the being ſenſible that you can be of 
no ſervice to me. I am convinced that your ge- 
nerous 
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nerous friendſhip would excite you to exertions of 
difficulty and danger in my favour; but I am in 
that hopeleſs ſtate, that my beſt friends, thoſe 
united to me by blood, as well as thoſe attached 
by ſentiment, muſt ſtrugg zle equally in vain to 
free me from the horrid 8 of miſery to which 
I am fixed by chains which no earthly hand. can 
break.“ ud At. 
“ Accurſed © SET P” cried Carloſtein, « they 
were torged in Nel. and ought not to bind an 
angel!“ ben owl 
5 « They will ever bind me,” ſaid — 1 
% O lovelieſt and deareſt of women l“ cried 
Carloſtein, with enthuſiaſm ; „ why did ,I. not 
know you ſooner; often did I hear the praiſes of 
the accompliſhed Laura Seidlit—whom, I had 
only ſeen in childhood ; but could I imagine there 
was ſuch perfection, fach elegance, — ſoul- 
ſubduing 1—.— united in woman!“ 
Declarations of this nature, uttered with all 
the energy of truth and paſſion, by a graceful and 
amiable man, for whom ſhe had the warmeſt 
friendſhip, at a time when ſhe was full of indig- 
nation at the brutal behaviour of a hated huſband, 
could not fail to make a lively impreſſion on the 
heart of Laura, endued with exquiſite ſenfbility, 
and formed for friendſhip and love. 
«© Why did not your brother and | 2. 
claimed Carloftein, “ follow you to Italy ſponer-? 
Why did we loiter at Berlin and Vienna while 
the fiends were weaving this web of wretchedneſs? 
Non —_ to heaven we had hurried un to 
aples 


| . Would you had !” 60 3 in a languid 
voice. | 
H 5 « Bleſs 
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c Bleſs you—bleſs you, my angel, for that 
wiſh !” cried Carloſtein, encircling her waift with 
his arms. 

In this ſituation Laura ſeemed for a ſhort time 
to have loſt the power of recollection; but raiſing 
her eyes, they met the portrait of her father, 
which hung on the oppofite wall of the room.— 
_ gave a ſudden ſcream, and ſtruggled to get 
free. 

« What is the matter, my angel ?” ſaid Car- 
loſtein. 

c Ah! looſe me; -unhand me, Sir,” cried 


ſhe, with a voice of terror, and ſprung from his 
yielding arms. 


c What terrifies you?“ ſaid he. | 

« Look there!” cried ſhe, pointing to the 
Portrait. 

« I ſee a picture,“ ſaid Carloſtein. 

« I ſee an angry father,” ſaid Laura, with a 
trembling voice. 

Carloſtein then endeavoured to ſooth and calm 
her ſpirits by the moſt endearing expreſſions ; but 
as often as he approached her, ſhe moved from 
him, and entreated him to be gone. 

If I have offended you,” cried he, « moſt 
earneſtly do I beg your forgiveneſs.” 

« I cannot forgive myſelf,” replied Laura. 

* In what are you to blame, angel of purity ?” 
exclaimed he. 

« Leave me; O leave me!” repeated ſhe; 
« jt is not meet for us to be thus together.-—Pray 
withdraw.” 


« When ſhall I ſee you again?“ ſaid Car- 
loſtein, in a plaintive voice. | 
« Yon 
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cc You ſhall hear from me ſoon,” anſwered 
The; „ but at preſent, if you have any eſteem 
For me, leave me.” 

« Carloſtem retired, and Laura turning to the 

portrait of her father, continued for a confider- 
able time contemplating it with earneſtneſs, and 
then exchimed, « Blefled effigy of one to whom 
Honour was dearer than life, how much am I be- 
Holden to you !” 
When Signora Sporza returned, ſhe ſeemed 
ſurpriſed at the * of Carloſtein. Lanra 
faid, he was obliged to go, and immediately turned 
the diſcourſe to other ſubjects. 

The two following days Carloftein found no 
opportunity of ſeeing Laura; being uneaſy at the 
idea of having offended ker, he told Signora 
Sporza that he was afraid her friend had miſun- 
derſtood ſome part of his conduct which he wiſhed 
to explain, and begged ſhe would deliver a letter 
for that purpoſe, as he was unwilling to ſend it by - 
a ſervant. | 

Signora Sporza complied with his requeſt, and 
the next day preſented him with the following 
anſwer from Laura. | 


« To the Baron CarLosTEIN. 


« The uneaſineſs you expreſs at the idea of my 
being diſpleaſed with you, may now be at an end. 
AI never thought you capable of any formed plan 
inconſiſtent with my honour. But I am ſenſible 
that the pleaſure I took in your converſation, and 
in the thoughts of your friendſhip, has led me 
into improprieties and dangers which a prudent 
and virtuous woman ſhould avoid. 


« The 
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c The ties by which IJ am bound to my 
huſband are facred, however miſerable they 
render me. Although his behaviour deprives 
him of my eſteem, it cannot juſtify my ill con- 
duct. 

cc Having ſaid this, you cannot, with reaſon, 
dlame the reſolution I have taken, never again to 
meet you alone. I am perſuaded, my couſin Sporza 
would not have permitted ſuch meetings if ſhe 
had not a higher opinion of me than I de- 
ſerve. 

« Tt will be vain for yon to endeavour to 
prove the innocence or ſafety of our meeting 
as formerly; the only effect of ſuch an attempt 
would be to diminiſh the good opinion I en- 
tertain of you. 

« Adieu, and may Heaven bleſs you | Every 
proof of regard and confidence, conſiſtent with 


duty, 42 may always expect from the wretched 


„% Laura.” 


CHAP. 
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— - Miſeri quibus | 
Intentata nites. | Hor, - 


However vexed Carloſtcin was, at the 
4 of being deprived of the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing Laura as formerly, he was too well convinced 
of the propriety of her conduct, and too much 
afraid of loſing her good opinion, to make any 
immediate attempt to prevail on her to alter it. 

He immediately ſignified, in a letter which 
Signora Sporza delivered to her, his gratitude for 
the friendſhip with which ſhe honoured, him,; 
adding, that although he perceived not any dan- 
ger in the meetings which ſhe had determined to 
diſcontinue, yet he acquieſced in her deciſion, 
and would conform himſelf in that, and in every 
thing elſe, to her pleaſure. 

He ſaw her 1 however, at her own 

houſe, where he was frequently invited by Zeluco; 
and as, after the ſcene at Signora Sporza's, Laura's 
behaviour to Carloſtein was a little more conſtrain- 
ed than uſual, Zeluco was more and more con- 
vinced that his wife ſtru ggled in vain to conceal 
the diſlike ſhe had to him. 

It is probable that he would have diſcovered his 
miſtake in this particular, had not his mind been 
engroſſed by his paſſion for Nerina, for whom he 
had taken a little villa at ſome diſtance from Na- 
ples, where his viſits, he imagined, would be leſs 
obſerved than while ſhe lived in town. 1 

b | p 
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The ſymptoms of pregnancy became apparent 
on Laura, which rendered the retirement ſhe 
loved more expedient than eyer ; and as Zeluco 
was ſeldom at home, ſhe was for ſeveral months 
almoſt entirely relieved from his jealouſy, ill- 
humour, and fondneſs. 

In truth, Nerina had as little affection for Ze- 
Tnco as Lars had; but it was much eaſier for the 
one to feign ſentiments which the had not, than 
the other; the firſt had been reared from her in- 
fancy in the ſchool of ſimulation, in her all the 
alluring tricks of educated artifice were engrafted 
on a diſpoſition naturally fraudulent. 'The other 
was habitvated to truth; had ſhe been inclined to 
diſſemble, ſhe muſt have failed from want of 
practice. And if both had been equally miſtreſſes 
of deceit, ftill Nerina would have the eaſier taſk 
in affecting to love Zeluco; ſhe only had to get 
the better of indifference, | whereas Laura had 
to overcome averſion. 

Zeluco had, from the hour of his marriage, 
obſerved extreme coldneſs in Laura; and although, 
from a very ſhort period after cheir union, he had 
never been able ſo far to overcome the natural ſulki- 
neſs of his character as to make a fair trial to gain 
Her affeftion, yet he confidered her want of it as a 
crime ; for ſelf-love made him think it impoſſible 
that a woman ſhould be cold to him, Wh was 
not capriciouſly prepoſſeffed in favour of another. 

Nerina had two objects in view: the one was 
to perſuade Zeluco.that Laura was attached to 
another man; the other, that ſhe herſelf oh de- 


ſperately fond of him. She had hitherto 


und 
no 
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no plauſible opportunity of inſinuating the firſt, 
but ſhe endeavoured to convince him of the ſe- 
cond by ten thouſand little attentions, by flatter- 
ing fits of jealouſy, by occaſional reſiſtance, and 
other allurements, which the well knew how to 
vary opportunely; ſhe had already drawn very 
conſiderable ſums of money from him, and had 
acquired ſuch an aſcendency over him as ſhe hop- 
ed to improve into a complete and abſolute 
ſway. | 
If Zeluco happened to dine for two days ſucceſ- 
ſively at home, or to mention Laura with any de- 
gree of reſpect, he was ſure ſoon after to find 
Nerina in apparent languor ang oſtentatious de- 
jection of ſpirits; when queſtioned by him on the 
cauſe, ſhe ſighed, affected to hide her tears, and 
begged that he would not enquire into the cauſe 
of that for which ſhe had too much reaſon to fear 
there was no remedy. On being farther urged, 
ſhe would ſob, ſhiver, and fall into a convulſive 
faint ; and when ſhe had performed this with ad- 
mirable nicety of action, ſhe ſeemed to recover, 
and after a freſh diſcharge of tears, lamented the 
ſeverity of her fate, in being paſſionately fond of 
a man who, after the ſacrifice ſhe had made, pre- 
ferred another to her; and what was ſtill more 
mortifying, one who hated and deſpfſed him. 
At other times ſhe inſinuated that his wife's re- 
lations formed a cabal to manage him entirely ; 
that they had already taken advantage of the eaſy 
generoſity of his temper, and prevailed on him to 
ſettle a large portion of his fortune on her and her 
children, and had plans of carrying their rapacious 
views {till farther, ſo that in a ſhort time he would 
be little more than a factor on his own eſtate. 


CHAP, 
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C'H AP. IXI. 

The Diſpleafure of Captain Seidlits ;—the Diſtreſs 
of ' Lanra ;—the Prudence of Carloftein,—ant] 
good Sexſe of Mr. N——. | 


SOME time after Seidlits returned from his 
tour he heard of this connexion with, Nerina, and 
perceived, with an indignation which he could ill 


ſuppreſs, that Zeluco had not the ſame degree of 
| attention for Laura that he formerly diſplayed. 


Captain Seidlits dropt ſome expreſſions to that 
effect in the preſence of his ſiſter. She was alarm- 
ed at the conſequence of his harbouring ſuch a 
fuſpicion, and endeavonred to remove it; but 
fearing that ſhe had not ſucceeded, ſhe earneſtly 


begged that he would not ruin her mother's peace 


by mentioning his ſuſpicion to her. 

C Tt is not to your mother, but to your huſ- 
band, I mean to talk on the occaſion,” ſaid he. 
' Laura then endeavoured to convince him of the 
impropriety of his interfering undeſired between 
man and wife, adding, That ſhe was ſenſible of 
the fraternal intereſt he took in whatever concern- 


ed her, that it was her pride and happineſs to have 


fuch a friend and protector, and that ſhe would 
apply to him freely when ſhe needed his inter- 
poſition. 

Laura was fo diftruſiful of her brother's tem- 
per, that ſhe renewed her remonftrances frequent- 
ly on this ſubject. It happened once or twice that 
Zeluco entered the room on theſe very occaſions, 

| : | and 
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and ſhe remarked with great pain, that Seidlits 
could with difficulty conceal his feelings, and that 
he returned the civilities of the other in a very 
cold manner. 

This increaſed her fears ſo much, that, in the 
preſence of Signora Sparza, ſhe acquainted Car- 
loſtein with the cauſe of her uneaſineſs, and en- 
treated him to watch over his friend, and endea- 
vour to diſſuade him from a conduct fraught with 
the moſt diſmal conſequences. Carloſtein ex- 

preſſed his ſatisfaction at the confidence which ſhe. 
Maced | in him, and promiſed to do every thing in 
his power to prevent what ſhe dreaded. 

Carloſtein ſoon after happened to meet his 
friend Seidlits walking by himſelf, and ruminat- 
ing on the various inſtances he had obſerved. of 
neglect or ill uſage on the part of Zeluco towards 
Laura. 

« You ſeem thoughtful, my friend, = Laid Car- 
loſtein z « ſomething vexes you.” 

« Something does vex me,” ſaid Seidlits. 

« Fou do not intend then, I hope, that it 
ſhould be a ſecret to me.” 
dc No certainty, —This Zeluco, J fear, does not 
uſe my ſiſter as ſhe deſerves - 

e do not know who could,” ſaid Carloſtein. | 

« He ſeems to be of a ſulky, ill temper,” ſaid 
Seidlits. 

ec If that be the caſe, it is a misfortune to all 
who are connected with him,” replied Carloſtein, 
« but moſt of all to himſelf.” 

« Butit ought to be a misfortune to himſelf on- 
ly,” ſaid Seidilts, © not to her who has the ſweet- 


eſt temper on earth; and I am determined that 


his ill humour ſhall not make my ſiſter N 
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The ſame world ſhall not contain me and the man 
who behaves ill to Laura Seidlits.—PH tell him fo 
this very day.” 

C Have you any atlentne inſtance of ill uſage 
to complain of?“ ſaid Carloſtein. 

« Why there is this woman,” replied Seidlits, 
« this Nerina, with whom he paſſes fo much of 
his time; that muſt be iortifying to my ſiſter, 
and ſhews what a brute he is; and befides, his 
general manner to Her is not kind and attentive as 
jt ought to be, and as it ſhall be, that I am de- 
termined on.” 

« My dear Seidlits,” ſaid Carloftein, what 
anſwer do you think you would give to any man 
who ſhould tell you, that he did not approve of 
your keeping company with a particular woman, 
and that you ought to behave with more at- 
tention and kindneſs to your wife?“ 

4 Well, if any man did ſpeak to me in that 
manner, I ſhould | certainly give him ſatisfaction 
one way or other,” 

1 That kind of ſatisfattion is eaſily given,” ſaid 


Carloſtein ; © but your object i is to promote your 
fiſter's happineſs.” 


« My ſole object!” replied Seidlits.. 
« How would it be * — ſhould you fall? 
faid Carloſtein. 

„ Why, that kind of reaſoning might be ap- 
plied with equal juſtneſs, if I ſhould demand ſa- 
tisfaction of the man who pulled me by the noſe. 
You might afk what ſatisfaction I ſhonld receive 
in caſe I myſelf ſhould fall, In ſhort,” continued 
Seidlits, „ this is not an affair of reaſoning, but 


of feeling; and, by Heavens! this fellow ſhall 


not behave improperly to my fiſter,” 
; c Since 


Me wo 


« Since it is entirely an affair of feeling,“ re- 
plied Carloſtein, * ſome regard ſhould be paid to 


the feelings of her who is chiefly concerned. Has 
your ſiſter ever complained of her huſband, or 
given you any hint of his having treated her ill 2” 
« You know,” replied Seidlits, „of what hea- 
venly mildneſs her is; ſhe will bear 
much without complaining.“ 
„ But as ſhe has never mentioned any thing i in 
the nature of a complaint to you, ſaid Carloſtein, 
te it is poſſible that part of what you ſuſpect is 
. — and if ſhe has reaſon to complain of 
ome things, it is probable that ſhe conſiders them 
of far leſs moment than what ſhe would ſuffer by 
your quarrelling with her huſband. On the whole, 
it is clear that you ought to have a little patience, 
till it is more evident that your ſuſpicions are well 
founded, and then I ſhall be happy to concur with 


you in taking -the moſt likely meaſures for your 
ſiſter's relief.” * * 


Although Seidlits remained convinced that his 
ſiſter had cauſe to complain of her haſband's con- 
duct, yet Carloſtein at length obtained his promiſe 
that he would not ſpeak on 2 fubject to — 

without firſt acquainting his friend. 

When Carloſtein gave an account of this con- 
verſation to Laura, notwithſtanding his ſoftening 
ſome parts of it, ſhe continued exceedingly ap- 

prehenſive of ſome fatal ſcene between her huſ- 
band and brother. She again mentioned her ap- 
prehenſions to Carloſtein in the prefence of 
Signora Sporza, and knowing that it was part of 
their plan to viſit Sicily before their return to Ger- 
many, ſhe expreſſed her wiſhes that Carloſtein 


would prevail on her brother to fet out with him 
immediately. As 
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As at this time Laura's ſpirits were much de- 
jetted, and as ſhe found in the company of her 
brother and Carloſtein the only cordial which 
could raife or ſupport them, nothing but the af- 
fection which ſhe had for her brother, and the 
dread of his being involved in a quatrel with her 
huſband, could have enabled her to reſiſt the ar- 
guments "which the Baron conld not help urging 
againſt their leaving Naples till the ſhould recover 
from her lying-in, and in this he was aſſiſted by 
Signora Sporza. p 
Laura's own indlinations were on the ſame ſide 
with the eloquence of Carloſtein, yet ſhe had the 


firmneſs to perſevere in her requeſt that they 
would depart ; ſhe even uſed the circumſtance of 
her being ſoon to be confined as a freſh argu- 


ment: . For ſince during my confinement I can- 
not ſee my friends at any rate,” ſaid ſhe, © it is 
beſt that you ſeize that interval for your tour 


and by the time you return, I ſhall be ſufficiently | 


well to enjoy your company.” 
Carloſtein therefore gave up the point, and 
revailed on Seidlits to adopt the meaſure which 
ſiſter had propoſed; For you muſt recol- 
lect,“ ſaid he to Captain Seidlits, © the preſeat 
Kate of your ſiſter's health; whatever you may 
uliimately reſolve on therefore, every altercation 


between you and Zeluco muſt be avoided at pre- 


ſent, as you would avoid her deſtruction.“ 

Their journey was agreed on; Mr. N——, 
who had talked of accompanying them, was pre- 
vented ; but he ſupped in company with them 
and Signora Sporza at Madame de Seidlits's the 
night — Ay g their departure. Laura endea- 
— to be cheerful, —— to hide her * 

ur 
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for the abſence of Carloſtein, and partly to con- 
vince her brother, that ſhe was not ſo unhappy as 
he imagined. The effort was ſuperior to her 
ſtrength of mind; for although ſhe bid adieu to 
her brother with compoſure, ſhe trembled and 
turned pale when Carloſtein took leave of her. 
This was obſerved by Mr. N „ who ſtood 
near him; and it was not the firſt time that he 
had remarked Laura's partiality for the Baron 
which had no other effect on the generous mind 
of this gentleman, than increaſing the regard he 
had for Carloſtein. His own attachment to Laura 
had never exceeded the limits of friendſhip and 
high eſteem ; he had from their firſt acquaintance 
endeavoured to guard againſt a paſſion for a wo- 
man of a different country and religion from his 
own. Had Laura betrayed any ſymptoms of af- 
fection for him, it is more than probable his pre- 
cautions would have been vain; for when a man 
approves greatly of a woman's character and per- 
ſon, nothing is ſo likely to kindle approbation 
into love, as his imagining that love already ex- 
| ſts within her breaſt towards him. But Mr. N. 
was too tree from vanity, and had too much 
diſcernment, not to perceive that Laura's regard - 
for him Was! unmixed with paſſion ; and the ſame 
diſcernment enabled him to perceive that her at- 


tachment to Carloſtein was pure love. 


7 
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Her tongue bewitch' d as oddly as her eyes, 
Leſs wit than mimi, more a wit than wiſe. 


Porr. 


Tur morning on which he left Naples, Captain 
Seidlits called once more on his ſiſter. She had 
paſſed an unquiet night, dejection and ſorrow were 
ſtrongly marked on her countenance. Seidlits 
was affected in a manner unuſual to him; while 
he embraced her, ow taking leave, tears were in 
| the eyes of both. Zeluco unexpectedly entered 
the room at that inſtant ; Seidlits was fretted, and 
confuſed at this intruſion ; he was abaſhed at bein 
ſeen in tears, which he confidered as a . 
unbecoming of a ſoldier. He ſaluted Zeluco in 
an embarraſſed and abrupt manner, and hurried 
to Carloſtein, with whom he immediately embark- 
ed for Sicily. 

Laura continued weeping for a conſiderable time 
after her brother left the room, which prevented 
her remarking that Zeluco was diſpleaſed at the 
ſcene of which he had been an unexpected wit- 
neſs. His ill humour was indeed ſo habitual, that 
it might have made little impreſſion on her al- 
though the had. 

Carloſtein and Seidlits being gone, and Laura 
far advanced in her pregnancy, ſhe never went 
abroad but for a ſhort airing, or to paſs a few 
Hours with her mother, or at Signora Sporza's, 
where ſhe ſometimes met with Mr. N, for 
whom ſhe always felt and avowed great eſteem. 

Zeluco's time was almoſt entirely dedicated to 
Nerina, whoſe caprices increaſed in proportion to 


her 
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her influence over him, which, although they 
were generally directed to ſome intereſted point, 
were never carried farther than his temper, the 
variations of which the attentively watched, could 
bear. 3 

All her whims and caprices indeed were ſo com- 
pletely under her command, and managed with 
{ſuch addreſs, that what has diſguſted many lovers 
with their miſtreſſes, were by her made to operate 
as ſtimulants to the paſſion of Zeluco when it 
ſeemed to languiſh. 

She poſſeſſed the power of amuſing in an extra- 
ordinary degree; this ſhe exerciſed ſometimes in 
a manner that would have ſhocked a mind more 
delicate than that of Zeluco, but was admirably 
adapted to his ; he accordingly had frequent re- 
courſe to it againſt the dæmons of ennui and re- 
morſe, who haunted him alternately. | 

Nerina never mentioned Laura without the in- 
tention of turning her into ridicule, or inſinuating 
ſomething to her diſadvantage, with frequent 
alluſions to her altered ſhape, and the complaints 
incident to women in her ſituation. & 

Madame de Seidlits and Signora Sporza were 
alſo the frequent butts of her ſarcaſms ; the firſt 
ſhe repreſented as an antiquated coquet, who, 
calling every auxiliary of the toilette in ſupport of 
her faded charms, ſtill attempted freſh conqueſts. 
« T am told,” ſaid Nerina, « that the ridiculous 
old Lady ſtuns the ears of her yawning gueſts with 
the enumeration of her German admirers, Land- 
graves, Margraves, and Barons without number. 
But, my dear Sir, you ought really to give a hint 
to the imprudent old gentlewoman not to indulge 
her vanity at the expence of her teeth; for you 

. may 
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may ry as upon it, the pronunciation of thoſe 
Bale“ rrid names is one cauſe of heir being ſo very 
looſe.” 


Sedo Sporza the reprefented : a8 a woman of 
intrigue, w who, finding that two of her poor rela- 
tions hung a little heavy on her hands, had fobb'd 
off one of them upon him as a wife, and thus 
had Pata! a comfortable maintenance for both. 

Her caricaturas were given with ſuch exquiſite 
pantomime : and mimickry as might entertain thoſe 
who were not acquaipted with the characters of 
the perſons ſhe intended to ridicule, but muſt 
have ſhocked eve perſon, of candour who was. 

In eſtabliſhing 52 influence which Nerina wiſh- 
ed to retain over Zeluco, the force of habit Was 
now joined to the power of amuſing. Having 
65 med himſelf to go to her at certain hours, 


he knew not how to fill up thoſe hours without 


her, and the defire of viſiting her returned pe- 
riodirally. In the midſt of apparent levity, and 
ſeeming want of deſign, ſhe obſerved a predeter- 
mined plan in moſt parts of her conduct to him; 
and often when he imagined her entirely vacant, 
or occupied in ſome very frivolous amuſement, ſhe 
was endeavouring to penetrate into his ſentiments 
reſpecting certain ſubjects which ſhe thought he 
might naturally wiſh to conceal from her. In con- 
ſequence of this, it ſtruck her, that notwithſtanding 
-Zeluco's paſſion for Laura was greatly cooled, and 
in ſpite of the pains ſhe had taken to make her ridi- 
culcus in his eyes, yet he ſtill retained a high 
eſteem for her character. Indications of this, to 
the infinite mortification of Nerina, broke from 
him unintentionally ſometimes, at the very inſtant 
when ſhe was labouring to give him a very diffe- 
rent 
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rent impreſſion. As Nerina was doubtful whether 
{the herſelf had any hold of Zeluco by his ſenti- 
ment of eſteem, ſhe was determined not to leave 
it in the poſſeſſion of the woman whom ſhe con- 
Iidered as her enemy. She ſecretly informed her- 
ſelf therefore, of Laura's conduct and manner of 
paſſing her time, with a view to diſcover ſome 
ground upon which a fabric of falſehood injurious 
to the character of Laura might be raiſed; and 
after having for ſome time purſued theſe re- 
ſearches, by the means of her ſpies and other 
agents, without ſucceſs, ſhe at laſt formed one of 
the moſt horrid projects that ever entered into the 
head of a profligate woman. This ſhocking idea 
ſuggeſted itſelf to her, in conſequence of her 
having obſerved, that, of late, Zeluco diſplayed 
a particular diſlike to Captain Seidlits, and of his 
mentioning to her ſomething: of his wife's grief at 
parting with her brother, and endeavouring to 
ridicule the pathetic manner in which they had 
taken leave of each other. | 
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"CHAP. LXXXIIL 
ua jnvidia, ſtimuliſque agitabit a amaris. ViR. 


I N due time, however, Laura was „ fafcly deli- 
vered of a fon; and as her huſband ſeldom went 
near her, even to aſk how ſhe did, ſhe had a yery 
quick and complete recovery; in little more 
than a month after her delivery, ſhe was at 
church, where Nerina had the mortification of 
ſeeing her with undiminiſhed beauty, and in all 
the grace of elegant ſimplicity. She could not 
but obſerve that Laura attracted the regard and 
commanded the admiration of all the ſpectators, 
while the herſelf, although oftentatiouſly dreſſed, 
was paſſed over without attention by the eyes of 
thoſe who did not know her, and with looks of 
diſdain by - thoſe who did. Had Nerina been 
aware of Laura's coming, ſhe would have avoided 
ſuch an occafion of compariſon, well knowing 
that the ſentiments of the ſpectators would be 
againſt her. This incident, however, redoubled 
her malice againſt Laura, particularly as it hap- 
pened at a time when ſhe was already fretted at 
Laura's having a ſon; and the apprehenſion that 
he might be the means of turning the heart of 
Zeluco from herſelf to his wife. 

In- proſecution of her plan, Nerina ſometimes 
introduced the mention of Captain Seidlits, re- 
marking with a careleſs and undeſigning air, 
That he was conſidered by many people! as the 
handſomeſt man in Naples. 

Zeluco laughed at this, ſaying, That they 
were no great judges of male beanty who har- 
boured ſuch an opinion. 


< Yet 
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« Yet in the opinion of moſt people,“ ſaid 
Nerina, * they are the 5, judges; for you may 
think what you pleaſe, but this is a very general 
notion among the ladies.“ 

did not know before,” ſaid Zeluco, « that 
the proportions of a porter, and the ſtrut of a 
Pruſſian ſerjeant, had been fo much to their 
taſte,” 

«© The blunt frankneſs of his manner is cer- 
tainly better adapted to a camp than a drawing- 
room,” rejoined Nerina z « yet he undoubtedly 
is a very great favourite with the Neapolitan la- 
dies; many of whom are thought to have culti- 
vated the acquaintance of your wife, and ſung 
her praiſes wherever there was a likelihood 
of their being repeated, for no other reaſon, 
than that they might be on a good foating 
with him; for his great affection for his ſiſ- 
ter, and her influence with won, are Nun. ge- 
nerally known.” - - 

"Theſe hints, however, had no ther e 
ate effect, than drawing from Zeluco ſome ſar- 
caſms againſt the perſon or addreſs of e 
Seidlits. | 

-In the mean time, the * n in 
ſtrength and beauty, and began to diſtinguiſh 
odjects; and one day in particular, being dan- 
dled by the nurſe, he ſmiled in the face of Zeluco. 
Hard of heart and unfeeling as he was, the ſmiles 
of his child melted him into tenderneſs. He 
caught the infant in his arms, and, yielding to 
the power of nature, he bulge the alection of 
a father 

The pleaſure of thoſe ſenſations made ſo — 
an impreſon that he could- not refrain from 

"Hl praiſing 
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praifing the beauty of the child in the preſence of 
r a ae 
\ Theſe praiſes from him were gall and worm- 
wood to her; they made her for a moment for- 
get her uſual caution, and riſk diſcovering her 
aim by precipitation. 1 
The child muſt of courſe be ſtrong and 
handſome,” faid ſhe, “ for I hear he is the ex- 
preſs image of Captain Seidlits.?——« Captain 
Seidlits . repeated Zeluco. — © 
Ves, rejoined ſhe, with a careleſs air, 
| «nothing can be more natural; the Captain 
1 being hal brother to the child's mother.“ 4 
| I never remarked any ſuch reſemblance,” 
faid Zeluco, after a conſiderable pauſe. 
« No!” ſaid Nerina; “ then perhaps there is 
nothing in it; and all thoſe who have been 
4truck; with the likeneſs, muſt be miſtaken.” - 
| Perceiving that her infinuation had taken effect, 
with an air of careleſs levity, ſhe turned the diſ- 
courſe to other ſubjects; Zeluco did not attempt 
to bring it back to this, but was at intervals 
thoughtful and muſing through the reſt of the 
eyening.z of this Nerina took no notice, but by 
gay and licentious, ſongs, by mimickry, . and 
a thouſand playful tricks, ſeemed intent on 
nothing but amuſing herſelf and him. | 


The poiſon which this artful woman thus ad- 


- 


ſpecies. of profligacy, made that appear probable 

10 him, which to a man of integrity would ſeem 
next to impoſſible. | 75 bh 

He now called to his remembrance many cir- 

cumſtances in themſelves frivolous, and — 
a 


— 
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bad made no impreſſion when they occurred, but 
which now added ſtrength to the horrid inſinu- 
ations of Nerina. The mutual regard which had 
always appeared between Laura and her brother 
their ſequeſtered walks at the firſt arrival of 
Seidlits — his frequent viſits to his ſiſter when 
alone — her eagerneſs to have him inftead of Car- 
loſtein in the carriage with her when they re- 
turned from Baia - their mutual tenderneſs when 
they laſt parted, the confuſion which Seidlits had 
betrayed, and his abrupt departure on Zeluco's 
entering the room——and finally, the reſem- 
blance which he imagined had ſtruck ſo many 
people between Captain Seidlits and the child. 
He alſo recollected, that although his marriage 
took place five weeks before Seidlits arrived at 
Naples, yet the child was not born till near ten 
months after that period. 33 
Jo thoſe circumſtances a ridiculous incident 
gave a degree of ſupport, which, in the diſturbed 
n of Zeluco, amounted to full proof. 

e entered the nurſery one day when he knew 
that Laura was not there; after talking a little to 
the nurſe about the child, he had the weakneſs. 

o ſay, for the infinuations of Nerina deprived 
him of cool reflection, < Which of your Lady's 
relations do you think this child refembles 
ene Toruler” Breen. 

„La, Sir,” replied the nurſe, « why, his 
D inn TEES | 
Idiot, which of my wife's relations, I fay ?” 
|; Jawa's maid, who was preſent, wiſhing to 
correct the nurſe's want of accuracy, interpoſed, 
laying, « Your excellency, you. know, is my 

I 3 | Lady's 
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Lady's relation by Nur thou gh not by 
blood.” A #8p4 © 

e Who: defired you to interfere, miſtreſs ?” 
ſaid Zeluco, angrily; then turning to the nurſe, 
he reſumed, Do you not think he is like his 
uncle Captain Seidlits?“ | 
“ Jeſu, Maria!” cried the nurſe, What 
makes your excellency think ſo?” , 

« Speak without evaſion, woman,” exclaimed 
Zelueb. „ Do you not think him like ** wife's 8 
brother, Captain Seidlits ?? 

4 O Lord, yes, art pleaſe your excellency,” 
cried the nurſe, terrified at his manner; «« very 
like Captain Seidlits.“ 0 

% Tou have heard many people remark | it,” 

continued he, « have you not?? 
e A great many indeed, cried the aurſe, 
who began now to think that as Seidlits was 4 
ſtately man, Zeluco was flattered by his child 
being thought like him; beſides, ſhe was fo flur- 
ried by his paſſionate manner of queſtioning, 
that ſhe would have echoed back whatever queſ- 
tion he could have aſked. 

But "Laura's maid, who had been ſilenced at 
the beginning, could no longer reſtrain herſelf; 
for ſhe had ſuſpected Zeluco of jealouſy ever 


fince the adventure of the mirror; and imagined 


that his preſent queſtioning proceeded from the 
fame motive. 
© How dare you utter ſuch a horrid falſe- 
hood, ” cried the maid to the nurſe, cc you baſe 
4. 7 is you who are a lying huffy,” retorted 


the nurſe 


« Who did you ever hear ſay ſuch a thing ry 
ſaid the mail. ; 
'The 
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The nurſe meant to injure Laura no more 
than the maid; but was ſo piqued at the maid's 
attack, and at her own veracity's being called in 
queſtion, that ſhe was ready to have ſupported 
the lie ſhe had been frigktened into, by her 
ſolemn oath, rather than have n the point 
to the maid. 


« Who did I ever hear fay i it 1 have heard 


hundred,” faid the nurfe boldly. 


« A hundred !- O wretch ! PP cried the mich 
turning up her eyes. | 

.« Ay, a thouland, ten thouſand, ” continued 
the nurſe. 

c You never di d, you never couldy- ex- 
chimed the maid, for the child reſembles his 
own father.“ 

C That does not prevent his being exceedingly 
like Captain Seidlits, “ continued the nurſe; 
ce and I am convinced, if he lives, that he wilk 
be as ſtately a man to the full.“ a 

( Hold your fcandalous ton _ e, vociferated 
the maid, „you vile, wort lying wretch; 
the child refembles no man but my maſter,” _ 

He is ten thouſand times: liker Captain Seid- 
lits, cried the nurſe, in a violent rage; ce and 
all the world think fo, and ſay ſo. _ | 
„ All the world * exclaimed the GY lift 
ing her eyes and arms. | nr 

« Yes, all the world,” repeated the nurſe ; 
& and if you will only call them into the n 
. they will — you ſo to your face 

Zeluco withdrew, frowning and biting, his 
lips. Madame de Seidlits with Laura came into 
et room ſoon after, and the altercation dene 
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of Laura. 


| Ix; his preſent ſtate of mind, Zeluco 0 na- 


turally = queſtioned. his confidential valet: on 
this ſubject, to know what he had remarked re- 


ſpecting 1 — behaviour of Laura and her brother; 


but this man was no longer on the ſame footing 
with him that he had formerly been. 

Tha valet had lang beheld with indignation the 
influence which Nerina gained with his maſter, 
and endeavoured to counteract it by every means 
in his power; but in beſieging the bow and re- 
taining the favour of a — of Zeluco's charac- 


ter, Nerina was a more ſxilful engineer than the 


valet : beſides, ſhe made uſe of more powerful 

artillery than he was poſſeſſed. of. Nerina there- 
fore having completely gained the aſcendency, did 
not chooſe that Zeluco ſhould have an old confi- 
dential ſervant about him, who was not devoted 
to her intereſt, She took every, opportunity of 
diſguſting the maſter with this man, while by many 
under-hand means ſhe endeavoured to render the 
man equally tired of the maſter; pretending all 
the while that ſhe was the valet's _ 

The fellow: was not ſo cafily duped as ſhe ima- 
gined ; convinced of her. enmity, deſpairing of 
regaining the fayour of Zeluco, and prompted by 
hatred to both, he waited ſecretly on Signora 
Sporza, gave her a cricumſtantial account of the 
pretended robbers who had attacked Laura > 

er 


| 
| 


her on their return from Mount Veſuvius; and 
aſſured her that he himſelf had charged the piſ- 
tols with powder only, but when it appeared from 
Zeluco's wound, that one of them had been loaded 
with ball, he faid, he recollected that in a ſmall 
box in his maſter's writing-deſk, he had ſeen four 
piſtol bullets the day immediately preceding the 


expedition; and that on examining the ſame box 


at his return, he found only two, from which he 
eoncluded that Zeluco had put the other brace 
into the piſtol delivered to the ſervant, with an in- 
tention no doubt of murdering Signora Sporza, 


for he had given the ſervant particular directions 


to fire it in her face. That the wounding of Ze- 
luco, therefore, was entirely accidental, owing 
to the hurry of the ſervant, and the balls having 
miſſed her. 3 

The valet finiſhed his narrative, by declaring, 
that his motive in giving her this information, was 
good will to Signora Sporza, againſt whom Zeluco 
{till retained his ancient malice ; and a regard for 
Laura's ſafety, whoſe life, he ſaid, was alſo in 
danger from a hnſband ſo very wicked, and who 
was entirely under the dominion of a woman, 
more wicked, if poſſible, than himfelf. 

Alter rewarding the man for his intelligence, 
Signora Sporza enjoined him to mention it to no 
other perſon, but to continue to behave to his 
maſter as uſual, that there might be no ſuſpicion 
of an underſtanding between the valet and her; 
and to remain quite inactive till ſhe had time to 
conſult with her friends what meaſures ſhould be 
adopted, of which the valet ſhould receive timely 
notice; and he might rely on being ſtill more 
liberally rewarded. © + 2A 
| I 5 Signora 
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| | Signora Sporza communicated the whole of 
this man's narrative to Laura, whom it ſurpriſed 
and ſhocked exceedingly; for bad as — bet opinion 
was of her huſband's diſpoſition, ſhe never had 
thought him capable of this degree of wicked- 
neſs. She was filled likewiſe with indignation 
at the hiſtory of the ſham attack by which her 
mother, and 1 the herſelf, had been in ſome mea- 
ſure [impoſed upon, while ſhe felt the greateſt 
contempt for the man who was obliged to have 


| | recourſe to ſuch a pitiful wick) to OY 2 Kalle 
luſtre on his 1 


Signora Sporza gave it as her 8 Henk 
Laura ſhould wr; write to her brother, preſs his im- 
mediate return, throw herſelf into his protection, 
and ſeparate for ever from her horrid: huſband; 
atclding, that his attachment to Nerina, and fear 
of Captain Seidlits, would induce him to agree 
ta the ſeparation on proper terms. But Laura, 
who laid little ſtreſs on what Signora Sporza 
meant by terms, felt herſelf under great diffi- 
culty in determining how to proceed; for ſhe 
thought her brother a very improper negociator 
with Caluco: and then, although ſhe had no 
doubt of ber hufband's willingneſs to ſeparate 
from her, ſhe was afraid he might object to her 
having the child, from whom — not with- - 


out pain be abfent, and whom the could not 
without horror abandon to the immediate care 


and future example of ſuch a father. 
After much reflection ſhe wrote to her bro- | 
ther, expreſſing a deſire of his ſpeedy: return, but 
not. inithe moſt urgent terms — the aſſigagg 
any particular reaſon, but requeſted that he 
would incloſe his anſwer under cover to Signora 


Sporza. 
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When Laura had finiſhed her letter, 
ſhe told her friend, that at her brother's return, 
ſhe would explain her views to bim in the moſt 
cautious manner, and in the preſence os his 
friend the Baron Carloſtein 

She determined at the ſame time, that in cife 
her huſband conſented to leave the child even 
for a few years under her care after the ſepara- 
tion took place, that ſhe would inſiſt on Carloſ- 
tein's leaving Naples; and if he refuſed, ſhe re- 
folved never after to admit his viſits, even in the 
company of her mother or brother. She withed, 
however, that Carloſtein ſhould remain till every 
thing regarding the ſeparation was. ſettled,” be- 
cauſe he would be a check to the impetuoſity of 
her brother; and alſo becauſe: ſhe hoped that 
through his influence with her. huſband, he 
would prevail on him to agree to the article 
neareſt her heart, of leaving the child to ue own 
care and management. 

Self-ſufficiency was no part of this amiable 
woman's character, however virtuous: her incli- 
nations were; ſhe was conſcious of a partiality 
for Carloſtein, which convinced her that her 
fafeſt courſe was to foreg: the nn ob: his 
company entirely.” 11 

In the mean while the des of Zeluco 50 1 
with rage againſt. Laura and Seidlits, and he 
reyolved in his mind various. plans of revenge; 
but as his wrath was deadly, he wiſhed to adopt 
ſuch an one as would at once fatiate his 1 
ance and ſecure his ſafeex. | 

The laſt he thought e with "ds 
making Nerina a confidant of his meafures; for 
in ſpite of his partiality for her, and his believ- 


ing 
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ing that ſhe had a great deal for him, he knew 
that this might not always be the caſe, and there- 
fore he meditated ſome plan of revenge which 
required not her aſſiſtance, and which he meant 
to poſtpone till the return of Seidlits, being de- 
termmed to involve both the brother and ſiſter in 
the ſame ruin. 

As he imagined, however, that he ſhould need 
an accomplice for ſome part at leaſt of the ſcheme, 
he began to foothe his valet, and behave in a more 
confidential manner to him, with a view to conci- 
liate matters ; but this fellow having been ſeduced 
into vice and not originally a villain, was not ſuf- 
ficiently a hypocrite to deceive his maſter. Zeluco 
perceived through his affected obſequiouſnels, 
that the man was diſobliged and not to be truſted; 
although he had never been the confident of his 
maſter in any thing of ſo much importance as 
that which now occupied his thoyghts, yet Ze- 
luco was conſcious that this man was acquainted 
with certain parts of his conduct which he would 
not like to have revealed to the world. On ob- 
ſerving therefore the mutinous ſtate of his valet's 
mind, which he had overlooked before, he de- 
termined to keep him in as good humour as he 
could till Seidlits returned, and then fend him 
.on ſome pretext to Sicily, where he knew how to 
have him diſpoſed of in a manner more agreea- 
ble to his own fafety. 208 
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He retir'd unſeen, | 
To brood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen, 
And methodize revenge, | DaynDEN, 


| Tn E mind of Zeluco being engroſſed with 
thoſe deſperate purpoſes, he Called — of his 
time in ſolitude and meditation. 
As he walked early one morning towards che 
hill of Pauſilippo, he obſerved two men coming 
out of the grotto: they ſeemed converſing toge- 
ther when Zeluco firſt ſaw them; but * a 
proached, one fell behind the other, and a little 
to one ſide. As he who was moſt advanced drew 
near, Zeluco recogniſed him for an old acquaint- 
ance; his name was Bertram, the ſon of a clergy- 
man of Geneva, who, from a ſpirit of adventure 
to which the natives of that city are much addicted, 
had travelled into Spain, to viſit a relation who 
was ſecretary to an Ambaſſador at the court of Ma- 
drid, through whoſe intereſt this young man got 
a commiſſion in the Spaniſh ſervice. Zeluco had 
been ſeveral times in company with him at Ma- 
drid, and particularly once, a ſhort time before 
Zeluco himſelf left that city, he had met Bertram 
2 a gaming houſe, and ſtript him of all his mo- 
: this circumſtance ſerved to make: each re- 

collect the other. After the uſual compliments, 
« You were very unfortunate the laſt night we 
were in company together,” ſaid Zeluco. 

It was thought ſo,” anſwered Bertram. 

J am much afraid chat what I won put you 


to much inconveniency,” rejoined Zeluco. | 
ce Such 


1 
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cc Such inconveniencies muſt ſometimes be ex- 
pected by thoſe who play,” ſaid Bertram. 

4 You have quitted the Spaniſh ſervice, I pre- 
fume,” reſumed Zeluco. | 

« I have,” faid the other. 

« You do not think of leaving Naples ſoon 5 
„ It is not in my Power to leave it immedi 
ately,” ſaid Bertram. 

« How ſo ?” 

« Why,” continued Bertram, with a ſmile: 

« You find me in the condition you left me— 
without money;—in ſhort, I have overſhot my 
credit, and I now wait for a ſmall remittance to 
enable me to leave this place.“ 

Zeluco then told him he ſhould de happy to 
accommodate him in whatever ſum he needed; | 
« Tam engaged this morning,” added he, but | | 
if you will walk a little after it is duſk in the 
_tquare before the palace, I will foon join you, and 
eonduct you to a place where we may have a 
eheerful glaſs together ;. I am impatient to hear 
your adventures ſince we parted.” 

Bertram promifed to meet him at the time and 
place appointed. They then parted, and each 
continued his walk; but Jo, immediately 
turning, faid' to Bertram, „ You. had beſt not. 
mention my name, nor hint- to any perſon that 
we are acquainted; the reaſon of this caution you 
will know hereafter 3 but in the mean time, I can 
only tell you, it will not be in my power to ferve 
you, as I intend, if you do.” 

Bertram affured him he would not, Ins they 

again took leave of each other. 
Teluco remembered, that this n was 
cankdered at the time he knew him, as a young 


fellow 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
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fellow of deſperate fortune and devoted to gaming, 
but reſpected on account of the preſence of mind 
and intrepidity with which he had extricated him- 
ſelf from a very hazardous adventure, in which 
he was involved before Zeluco arrived at Madrid, 

and which was much talked of at the time. Ze- 
luco had heard no more of him after he himſelf 
left Spain, but imagined he was ruined by play, 
and had now become an adventurer living by his 
wits, and ready for any deſperate enterpriſe in 
which there was a likelihood of bettering his for- 


tune. What added ſtrength to his conjectures 


was, his having remarked the man who was in 
converſation with Bertram before Zeluco joined 
him: this man Zeluco was perſuaded he had ſeen, 
with a chain around his leg, working among the 
malefactors at Caſſertaz which very ſuſpicious 
circumſtance, and the fellows retiring and ſtand- 
ing aloof, while Bertram and he converſed, con- 


vinced Zeluco that his old acquaintance was juſt 


ſuch a perfon as he was in want of. He had not 

fully determined in what manner he ſhould em 
ploy him, but a variety of disjointed ideas of 

vengeful import floated in his imagination; and 
he much withedto attach to his views a man ſuch 
as he took Bertram to be, needy, daring, and 
profligate;z but he knew chat the ald he expected 
from him was of a nature which made it highly 
expedient both for his own ſafety and that of his 
auxiliary, that their acquaintance with each other 
ſhould not be known, for which reaſon he was 


impatient till they ſeparated, Teſt they ſhould be 
obſerved copay” | * 
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yourſelf to What you like.” 
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. | Thou haſt been 
= Deed in e all, that ſuffers nothing; 

A man, that fortune s buffets and rewards. 9G 219 
Haſt ta'en-with equal thanks; and bleſt are thoſe;. 
Whoſe wit and judgment are fo well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 


1 To found what ſtop the ne r Annen 


Ar the time appointed, Bertram walked, be⸗ 
fore the palace gate, and was ſoon joined. by Ze- 
luco, wrapped in a Partygneſe cloak, who, * — 
him to follow, ae im through various 
winding alleys, to the door of a detach houſe, 
which, on ringing a bell, ſeemed to 0 pen of it- 


fel, . for nobody appeared; but Sahne, after 
carefully ſhutting the pn led Bertram into a 


room commodiouſly fitted up, with a cold colla- 
tion and various kinds of wine on the table. 


This apartment Zeluco kept for the purpoſe of 
entertaining ſuch friends as it was inexpedient to 


invite to his own houſe. Nerina, and others, had 
frequently met him here :—the f Bla were pre- 
viouſly inſtructed what they ſhould provide; and 
the gueſts were ſerved with whatever. they need- 
ed Fx the means of a turning cup-board, duch as 

; in convents. 
WY T hate being incommoded with ſervants, ſaid 
Zeluco, cc particularly on an occaſion of this kind, 
when I am to enjoy a confidential converſation 


with an old friend. I have therefore taken care 
that no domeſtic ſhall interrupt Edo help 


« P 
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- Aﬀeer they had ſupped and drank a few glaſſes 


of wine“ I am much afraid,” faid Zeluco,, 
« that the four hundred dollars I won from you 
at Madrid put you to great inconveniency, — = 


remember I was afterwards informed mu were in 
debt at that time.” 


4 Pas indeed,” faid. Bertram. 
«© Well then, I hope you ſoon after won. dow- 
ble the ſum,” ſaid | Þ tg 
- & have never played. fince,” anſwered Ber- 


tram. 
« Never E. cried Zeluco. 
* Never; replicd Bertram. 


«© How * you contrive to pay your debts 
then ?” ſaid Zeluco. 
« A brother officer, hearing. of wy ill luck, 
paid me an old debt which I bad deſpaired of; 
this helped me greatly ;—living on half my pay 
for ſeveral months did the reſt ;, at. laſt I had the 
2 af paying all my debts. to the my far- 
thing.“ 
f Ie is next to impoſſible,” ſaid Zac, &« for 


an officer in the Spaniſh, ſervice, of che rank you 


then were, to live on his full pay; I cannot con- 
ceive. how you. contriv to Sende balf. 

« More difficult things may be perſormed by 
thofe who are reſolved to be jus 1 replied Ber. 
tram; « I was under the neceſſity of living very 
poorly to be ſure; but if I had = ſame of my 
creditors, who were poor trades-people, muſt 
have ſtar ved. 

And what if they had, thought Zeluco, and 
then ſaying aloud ; « 80 to prevent their ſtarving 


you half ſtarved yourſelf "of 


« Not quite ſo, Signor,” replied Bertram. 3 
« though to be ſure my table was not fumptuous.” 


« This 
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« This muſt have been a very cruel courſe of 


equity however, ſaid Zeluco. 


e T have been repaid by the ſatisfaction it has 
afforded me ſince,” replied Bertram. | 


« I dare ſwear you often curſed me in your 
heart,” ſaid Zeluco. * 


A curſe has ſometimes eſcaped my lips,” faid 


Bertram; * but I do not remember my having, 


ever curſed any body in my heart.“ 

I ſhould forgive you if you had. The loſs of 
four hundred dollars to one in your circumſtances 
was a dreadful misfortune,” added Zeluco. 

« I hope they were of fervice to you,“ ſaid 
Bertram; * for their loſs was one of the luckieſt 
things that ever happened to me. I was obliged 
to pinch ſo hard to make it up,! that 1 have ee 
myſelf in affluence ever fince.” 

esc Tou are a philoſopher, faid Zelnco, # and 
bear misfortunes with great fortitude.” - 

c I have hardly ever .had any to. beary® fad 
Bertram. 

Lam Sapriſcd to hear you ſay fo,” relate 
Zeluco ; © becauſe I was told that the four hun- 


dred dollars which I won, was but the concluſion 


of a very perſevering run of -ill-fortune:—F- 


heard you loſt near feven thouſand Collars in the 


fpace of a month.” 

44 Thereabont,” faid Bertram. 
e And what in the devil's name do yo call 
that ?” ſaid Zeluco.—® Surely a man in the ſitu- 


1 


ation you then were, who loſes ſuch a ſum in the 


courſe of a month s play, uſt think himſelf very 
unfortunate.” 


« Not if he previouſly un all n Me courſe. . 


of a week's play,” replied Bertram, „which was 


885 


\ 


\ 
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preciſely my caſe, —I could never have had the 
misfortune to lofe ſeven thouſand dollars, if I had 
not firſt had the good fortune to win them.” 

c That is not the uſual way in which men cal- 
culate their own misfortunes,” ſaid Zeluco. 

« Tt is the fair way, however,” rejoined Ber- 
tram; „ for the moſt fortunate man that ever 
exiſted will be proved to be unfortunate if you 
pick out all the lucky incidents of his life, and 
leave the unlucky behind ; but I had one piece of 
good fortune which I have not mentioned.” 

«© What was that ?“ faid Zeluco. | ; 

e Out of the firft thouſand dollars, I remitted . 
ſeven hundred to my father. ?- g 
The devil you did,“ cried Zeluco. 2; 
4 Yes,” ſaid Bertram, « I thank Heaven, I 
put that out of the power of chance.” N 
The old boy I hope repaid you three-fold 3 — 
faid Zeluco. | 

.« Ay, ten-fold,” replied Bertram; «© for * 
informed me by the next poſt, that it had enabled 
him to clear off ſome debts that diſtreſfed him ex- 
ceedingly. 5 

« But after your loſs with me,” ſaid Zeluco, 
« am ſurpriſed you never again tried your for- 
tune at play.” 

It required all my fortitude to abſtain from 
it,” ſaid Bertram; for although dcep play is 
little known among the citizens of Geneva, I 
was early led into it by a young Engliſhman with 
whom'I was intimate before J left that city. I 
continued to play with uncommon ſucceſs aſter I 
went to Madrid. This propenſity grew into a paſ- 
ſion, and I was thoughtleſs and unjuſt enough to 
THE in play with you the money which L had ap- 

propriated 
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propriated for the diſcharge of what I owed to 
trades-people and others, for which as I felt a de- 
gree of remorſe which I never before experienced, 
I determined to effect the diſcharge of my debts 
by the moſt rigid ceconomy ;, yet 1 muft own. I 
was often ſtrongly tempted to try my fortune once 
more at play; for it occurred to me that by a few 
ſucceſsful throws of the dice I might abridge many 
lingering months of economy 3. but I reflected on 
the other hand, that in cafe I ſhould loſe it would 
be at the 2 of thoſe poor creditors whom, 
by a ſtrict adherence to my plan, of economy, it 
dras in my Power to pay.— While I was balancing 
this matter in my mind, I received a letter from my: 


PR 


father, which deeided the point. I paid the mo- 


ney I had in my hands equally among my credi- 
tors, and directly after began my courſe of c- 
nomy, in which I perſevered till I was entirely free 
from debt; and I have never played, nor been. 
in debt ſmce. ? hs. al: 

« Your father's letter muſt have contained 
very forcible reaſoning,” ſaid Zeluco, «to pro- 
duce ſuch an effect. 72 ; 

ic It contained a recapitulation of thoſe principles 
which he had inſtilled into my mind in my child- 
hood; an adherence to which has been the ſource 


ef all the eomfart I have had in life, and from 


which I never deviated, in the ſmalleſt degree, 


without remorſe.” - | 


„ I ſhould be glad to ſee this powerful epiſtle, 
or hear- what you can recollect of it,” faid Ze- 


c 


"16 L am ſorry L have it not about me,” ſaid Ber- 


tram; © for there is a peculiar energy in my fa- 
ther's ſtyle to which my memory cannot do juſ- 
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tice. The letter in queſtion was written in con- 
ſequence of his having heard that I was patroniſed 
by a certain man in power, from whom I had rea- 
ſon to expect promotion; from this he took occa- 
ſion to remind me, that the favour of men was 
precarious, and often guided by eaprice z that 
they might ſmile upon me to-day, and neglect 
me to-morrow, however uniformly zealous I might 
be to retain their good-will ; but he earneſtly in- 
treated me to make it my chief ſtudy to find fa- 
vour in the eyes of my Creator, in whom there 
is no variableneſs, nor — of turning.“ 

« Your father was a clergyman no loubts 1 
421 Zeluco, ſtifling a laugh. 

He was,” replied Bertram, « and there ne- 
ver was a worthier. * 

6 But did he give you any hint how you were 

po become a favourite? I mean,” continued Zelu- 

e beſides the old way by devotion and reli- 
gious ceremonies.” 

« My father's devotion lay in his heart,” ſaid 
Bertram, and was little embarraſſed with cere- 
monies.” 

0 Well thien, * continued Zelucs, « how were 


you to carry your point?“ 


« By the duties of humanity and benevolence 
to my feRow-creatures, and by the moſt ſtrict in- 
tegrity; he recommended particularly that, I 


ſhould liſten to the dictates of conſcience, which 


he called the voice of God, and which, even in 
this life, puniſhes and rewards | in a certain degree, 
according to our conduct. If ever,”—continued 
Bertram, giving the words of his father's letter 3 
« If ever, my ſon, you ſhould feel a propenſity to 
40 an unfair thing, overcome it immediately, for 
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no earthly conſideration can make it your intereſt. 
Heaven and earth ſhall paſs away, but this 
truth ſhall remain, Whatfoever a man foweth that 
be ſhall reap. Therefore, my dear Bertram, ne- 
ver, O x be ſuch a fool as to be a knave.” 
Bertram repeated this part of the letter with 
unuſual fervour, and Zeluco, who was diſpoſed 
to turn the whole into ridicule, had certain ſenſa- 
tions which ſpoilt his inclination to mirth. He 
remained for fome time in a kind of reverie ; then 
- rouſing himſelf, he looked at Bertram, faying, 
« Well, Sir, what happened next ?” 5 


„ told you,” reſumed Bertram, „ that be- 


fore I read this admonition, my conſcience had 
been whiſpering that it was not quite fair in me 
to riſk the money-which the poor trades-people 
ſtood ſo much in need of; yet my avarice, or love 
of play, which-ever you pleaſe, was endeavouring 


to ſilence theſe whiſpers with all the ſophiſtry 


they could muſter. But I thank God; my fa- 
thier's letter coming to the aid of conſcience, I 
Had the ſtrength to act as I did.” 

By this time Zeluco plainly perceived that his 
old acquaintance was a very 'different kind of 
man from what he had 4 and would by 
no means ſuit his ; yet he felt a ſtrong cu- 
rioſity to know the whole of his hiſtory. Zeluco 
therefore purſuing bis inquiries; „ Upon the 
whole, however,” reſumed he, « you muſt have 
paſſed your'time _ Ar in the Spaniſh 
fer vice ene 

b Forgive me, replied Bertram, cc fry I had 
paid my debts, my time was ſpent very cheer- 
fully: my mind was free from ſ{clfreproach;.'I 
Toſſeſſed the friendſhip of * eden of ſenſe 


and 
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und honour; I enjoyed good health and good 
ſpirits, for I ſo contrived matters that my hours 


never hung on my hands, but were rather too 


. ſhort for my employments; at night I fell aſleep, 
ſatisfied with the manner I had paſſed the day, 


and roſe every morning in ſpirits to perform my 


duty, and eager to improve my mind.” _ 
In the courſe of Zeluco's inquiries, Bertram 


informed him, that after remaining ſome years in 


the Spaniſh — a brother of his mother's had 
made him an advantageous propoſal, which would 
have enabled him to live comfortably in his own 
country, to which he had for ſome time felt a 
ſtrong deſire of returning; his father, and other 


relations, having written very preſſing letters to 
that purpoſe 


„ Nou diſpoſed of your commiſlion, and re- 
turned accordingly ? fad Zeluco. 


I could not immediately indulge my own de- 


fire, nor yield to the intreaties of my friends,“ 
5 3 ertram ; «becauſe there was a rumour of 


war, ich ſometime after was verified, ſo 1 
chought myſelf bound in honopr to remain with 


the regiment which ſoon was ſent on active ſer- 


vice.” 
« The extraordinary expence to which officers | 


are put during war, would bear hard on you 


who had no reſource but your pay,” ſaid Zeluco. 
Very fortunately I had dude mathematics 
and Saaten at Geneva, and was fr equently 
employed as an engineer, for which 1 received 
additional pay; this enabled me,” replied Bertram, 
« to live as well as other officers of my rank, and 


' to remit. a {mall ſum of money to a female couſin 


of--mine at Geneva, who had fallen under the di- 
N of her other relations.“ 
Ss "] His 
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„ This confin was young and handſome, no 


doubt,“ faid Zeluco. 


« On the contrary, ſaid Bertram; « ſhe was 
an elderly woman, who never had been hand- 
ſome, but had made a raſh marriage, diſapproved 
of by all her relations.“ 

«© What then intereſted you fo neh in her?“ 
faid Zeluco; * her mental cee eee, and 
virtue no doubt“, 

« Her aceompliſhments, poor womanſ” replied 
Bertram, never were conſpicuous, and rumour 
was by no means favourable to her reputation in 


the other particular; in ſhort, her conduct afford- 
ed ſuch juſt grounds to her neareſt relations to 


abandon Ber, that I thought myſelf bound to 
befriend her, becauſe her wr friends were either 


too angry or too A med a her to afford 


her any affiſtance.“ 

« But pray,” ſaid Zelueo, 1. when did you 
quit the Spaniſh ſervice?” - 
„ At the peace, replied the other, cc when 


our regiment was ordered home.“ 


c J remember to have heard that one of the 


captain of your regiment died on the - 2 FL. 
ſuppoſe you were promoted to the company 


As I was the oldeſt lieutenant in the regiment, 


and had reteived two wounds in the ſervice, my 
friends flattered me I ſhould; but it was given & fo 


a young officer, nephew-to a grandee of Spain.” 
« That was hard,” faid Zeluco. 
« Not particularly fo,” ſaid Bertram; « men 
of family have been allowed advantages in all ſer- 
vices; it can hardly be expected that they will 


ſerve otherwiſe ; and if this young gentleman had 
deen promoted to a a company in any other regie 


ment, 
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ment, it would have. been 8 qually hard on the 

oldeſt ſybaltern of that regiment.” 

_ $5. But probably this was a perſon of little or no 
merit,” ſaid Zeluco. | 

«© Forgive me,” replied Bertram; <* he is 2 
ſpirited young man, and I am convinced from 
what I know of him, will prove an * 
officer,” _ 

« I ſhould have thought i it damned h td, how- 
ever, had I been in your place, that another 
ſhould carry away the whole reward due to me. 
He did not carry away the whole,” ſaid Ber- 
tram; * for. my behaviour on ſeveral occaſions 
was publicly Eos of by the general, and 
praiſed by the whole army; my worthy father, 
and all my friends at Geneva, were informed. of 
it, and rejniced at the intelligence; beſides, I 
have the approbation of my own mind, I am 
conſcious of having been ever faithful to my truſt, 
and of having — my duty as a ſoldier. I had 
the happineſs of being loved by the ſoldiers as well 
as the ors of the regiment ;, many of the poor 
fellows were in tears when I left them. You muſt 
be ſenſible that this is a very {Ie rewards und 
wake xa delight en 
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A Geht of 2 to che 0. * | 
Who all day long in ſordid pleaſure roll'd, i 
Himſelf an ulelals load, 521 ſquander'd vile, 
Vpon his ſcoundrel train, what might have e 
A dxooping family of modeſt wort. 

But to the generous ſtill improving mind, 


That gives the hopeleſs heart to ſing for [2 * 
Diffuling kind e around; [9 
To him the long review-of order'd life inen 
ef 4 0460-98 ohdh SITES, Ads, 


As Zeluco had never felt: any of the Aclightful 
ſenſations which Bertram alluded to, he became a 
Hittle i impatient at this obſervition. « Well, well,” 
ſaid he, 4 all this is mighty fine, but Pray, my 
good Sir, what man was he whom I ſaw in con- 
verſation with you this mornin 87 a little before I 
Joined you ?” 

e That man,” replied Bertram, ſmiling, 64 is 


juſt liberated from We gallies z he is my only at- 


tendant; if my ſuit be not Numerous, Signor, 
Jou muſt allow that it is ſelect. 


« Liberated from the gallies ! bs cried Zeluco, 


with affected ſurpriſe. | 

4 Yes, he was condemned to the allies or to 
hard labour for life ! it comes to the fame thing; 
His laſt employment was at the royal works at 
Caſſerta with dther flaves, ſome Chriſtian, ſome 
Mahometan.T | 

„ But how "ame you , connieted wih Bm 
rr eng 
„ Tou wan hear,” reptb Becki” on Having 
guittedt \ the Spariſh ſervice, and returned * 2 
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ſweet native city of Geneva, I lived in the moſt 
agreeable manner; and this poor man, a Savoyard 
by birth, was my footman ; he is a good-natured 
creature, though not very — and I fought no 
other : in the mean time, a worthleſs fellow, a 

Piedmonteſe, came to Geneva, and filling my 
ſervant's head with many fine ſtories concerning 
Italy perſuaded him to quit my ſervice, and ac- 
company him to that country, whither this Pied- 
monteſe was returning from France. They tra- 
velled together to Milan, where failing in 'their 
endeavours to get into ſervice, and their money 
being exhauſted, they inliſted in an Auſtrian re- 
giment, but had not been quite a month in this 
ſituation, when the Piedmonteſe was recogniſed 
by two Neapolitans, as a perſon who had been 


_ impriſoned above three years before at Naples, on 


an accuſation of robbery with, aſſaſſination, but 
had made his eſcape from priſon. An information 
to this purpoſe being formally made, the Pied- 
monteſe was taken into cuſtody, and my poor 
Antonio, who had accompanied him to Milan, 
and enliſted at the ſame time, was ſeized and 


committed to priſon as his accomplice; for the 


witneſſes declared there had been two men engag- 


ed in the robbery, although only one had been 
apprehended at Naples. 


„ On a requiſition by the Neapolitan refident 
at Milan, they were both ſent to Naples, but the 
Piedmonteſe had the dexterity to make his eſcape 
.on the journey, and Antonio alone was brought 


priſoner to this city. The preſumptions againſt 
him were greatly ſtrengthened by the circumſtance 


of a ſeal having been found in his pocket, which 

Kt was hare had belonged to the murdered 

Perſon. bY 
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de It was in vain that the wretched' Antonio told 
che mariner he had made acquaintance with the 
Piedmontefe—that he had been in fervice at Ge- 
neva at the time the murder was committed 
that he had bought the ſeal of his companion 


had eſcaped, with many other particulars, all of | 


them true, but none of them credited by his 
judges: however, as there was no direct proof of 
his having perpetrated the crime, He was not 
convicted capitally, ' but was condemned to a 
ment in moſt Peoples eyes more an 
hard labour for life. we 
The perſon who had been robbed and mur- 
dered was a man much eſteemed on account of 
Huis character and manners; by his untimely death, 
a reſpectable family were in danger of being re- 
duced from affluence to poverty: this created a 
rome ſympathy. The murder was ſuppoſed to 
have been accompanied with cireumſtances pecu- 
Harly cruel ; the laſt excited as much indi rene 
as the former did compaſſion. 72 
ec The more atrocious a crime is, chene cer- 
tainly is the leſs probability that the individual 
who happens to be taken upon ſuſpicion of having 
perpetrated it, is really guilty ; hoe this plain rea- 
Jon, that a much greater proportion of mankind 
are capable of committing à little crime than a 


great one; but it happens frequently, that 


the juſt indignation againſt the crime is raſtily and 


unjuſtly applied againſt whoever is firft'acouſed ; 


and the very cireumſtance of uncommon atrocity 
which ought to render us difficult in the admiſſion 


of the. charge, is ſometimes the cauſe of a preci- 
pitate and unjuſt condemnation. 1 ſeems to 


have been the caſe in the inſtance of poor An- 
tonio. | 4 
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« He has ſince told me, that he wrote to me 
immediately after receiving his hard ſentence; but 
whether from the letter's having been neglected by 
the perſon to whom he gave it to be put into the 
poſt- office, or from whatever other cauſe, it never 
came to my hand; but after he had been ſeveral 
months in this 8 I received a letter which 
gave me the firſt intelligence of his 1 
it was written in all the ſimplicity of truth: to 
convey an idea of the horrors of his fate nas” 
not the aid of eloquence. I am condemned,” 
ſaid he, “ to ſlavery for my whole life, on account 
of a murder committed at Naples when L was in- 
your ſervice at Geneva.“ 

« The blockhead deſerved to ſuffer,” ſaid Ze- 
luco, 44 for his folly. in leaving your ſervice where 
he was happier than he. deſerved.” . 

« The poor fellow,” replied Bertram, « made 
that very obſervation in his letter; but ſurely, 
Sir, his ſufferings were too ſevere for a piece of 
levity, or that love of. variety ſo natural 10 us all. 
1 was ſo ſhocked with the idea of an innocent 
man's being unjuſtly. condemned, that my firſt 
impulſe was to ſet out immediately for Na aples-z 
but on my mentioning this to ſome of my friends 
they aſſured me, that an atteſtation of the man's 
having been in my ſervice at the time of the mur- 
der, and for a conſiderable ſpace before and after, 
would be ſufficient to procure his, liberty, This 
was immediately drawn up in due form, and 
ſent to Naples, incloſed in a letter to an eminent 
lawyer of that city. 

( But Antonio's diſmal Gin e me 
day and night. I could not walk into the fields 
nN thinking on his being chained to endleſs 
25 1 2 K 3 labour 
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labour nor eat a meal without reflecting on the 


fcanty morſel moiſtened with tears on which the- 


wretched Antonio fed - nor lie down in my bed 


without dreaming I beheld the unhappy man 


ſtretched on the damp pavement of a dungeon. 
« Alas,” cried I, „ is it acting up to the Divine 
precept, do as you would be done by, to truſt the 
liberty and life of an innocent man to a letter, 
which may have miſcarried or prove ineffectual. 
If I go myſelf, it will be in my power to identify 
the man, and by a thoufand circumſtances make 
his innocence ſo evident, that IJ muſt infallibly 
pProcure his immediate liberty.” Theſe and ſimi- 
lar reflections ingroſſed my mind entirely. I was 
by no means ſatisfied with my own conduct, 5 and 
you know, Sir,” continued Bertram, * that when 
Aa man ſtands condemned at the bar of his own 
conſcience, it is of ſmall importance to his hap- 
pineſs to be thought innocent by all the reſt of the 
world ; for my own part I felt myſelf fo unhappy 
on this occaſion, that in compaſſion to myſelf, as 
well as to Antonio, I ſet out for this city, before 
I could receive any anſwer to my letter. 

4 | Moſt fortunate it was for Antonio and for 
me, that I did ſo. The lawyer to whom my 
letter was addreſſed was gone to Meflina, and my 
letter difregarded. I found poor Antonio at hard 
labour at Caſſerta, among a number of wretches 
againſt whom crimes had been proved ſimilar to 
that of which he was preſumed guilty. | 
To paint the poor fellow's joy and gratitude 
at ſight of me,” continued Bertram, „is not in 
my power; but I did not find it ſo eaſy a matter to 
procure his liberty as I expected: I more dif- 
ficulty in prevailing on ſome to whom I had ad- 
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dreſſed myſelf, only to hear my ftory, than I 
thought I ſhould — had in obtaining the whole 
of my object; and when they had heard it, they 
— to think it of leſs importance than I ever 
before believed one human creature's happineſs 
could poffibly be to another.. 
None of them expreſſed any doubt of che 
man's innocence, yet few would give themſelves 
the leaſt trouble to get him relieved; they ſhrugged 
up their ſhoulders, ſaid it was bard on the man, 
but no bufineſs of theirs, I am convinced, Sir, 
that it would {ſhock you, were I to deſcribe every 
circumſtance of the ſavage hardneſs of heart and 
flfith indifference which were diſcovered by ſome. 
Well, I with thoſe gentlemen much good of their 
inſenfibility. I dare ſay it may have ſaved them 
ſome — moments, which I, and I doubt 
not you, Sir, have felt! But of this I am con- 
vinced, that when I ſucceeded at length in procur- 
* Antonio s liberty, my ſatisfaction was little 
erior to his; and ure no doubt but it will 
afford me pleaſure to my laſt hour; and ſo, Sir, I 
leave you to judge whether or not I havereaſon 
on rejoice in having made this jaunt to Naples.“ 
Zeluco's eyes were fixed on the ground during 
the latter part of Bertram's narrative; and he 
continued ſilent and penſive for ſome time after it 
was. finiſhed, His reflexions ſeemed not of a 
pleaſing nature, ſeveral ſighs eſcaped from him; 
if he then threw back a — on his own laſt 
life, he would diſcover no cheering ray reflected 
from acts of benevolence to brighten the gloomy 
retroſpect, no cordial. drop of elf-approbation to 
N his drooping ſpirits. 
I fear my long — has tired you, dee. ſaid 


K 4 i Bertram 3 


Bertram; here is to your abel * added he, 
Mun his glaſs. ..... 

| pledge you with all my heart? ſaid Zeluco, 
* — to hake olf reflection, in which 
however 7 did not fucceed, till he had almoſt 
entirely drowned thought in repeated bumpers. 

In the courſe of their converſation, Zeluco re- 
newed the offer he had made in the morning, of 
furniſhing Bertram with what money he had oc- 
caſion for, till the letter of credit which he ex- 
pected ſhould arrive; but Bertram aſſured him 
that he was already. accommodated. The fact 
was, that Buchanan having accidentally heard that 
2 ſervant had been redeemed from — by his 
maſter, had gone and converſed with the man 
himſelf, from whom he heard all the particulars, 
of which he was ſo full, that on returning home 
he entered into the room where. Mr. N was 
alone, ſaying, „O Sir, I have ſomething to tell 
vou, which I am ſure will do your heart good to 
| hear !*—He then gave him the whole ſtory as he 
had received it from the Savoyard, — 
with this reflection: “ I really * imagine, Sir, 
that there is ſomething in the air of mountainous 
countries exceedingly 2 to kindneſs of 
heart. I have heard ſeveral travellers declare that 
they had met witli more hoſpitality in a ſhort tour 
in = Highlands of Scotland, than in their jour- 
— over al Flanders and the Low Countries, al- 
though the laſt are as full of populous touns as 
the former is of mountains. 

(This Bertram is a citizen of Geneva, dee 
territories are not mountainous,” faift 1 N= 
ſmiling. 
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ec Your honour will be pleaſed to remember,“ 
replied Buchanan, that Geneva is ſituated by a 
fine lake, juſt as the village of Buchanan is by 
Loch Lomond ; and there are mountains at no 
great diſtance from bot.“ 1 
« T had forgot that,” ſaid Mr. N ; * but 
J am fo charmed with the behaviour of this man, 
that I ſhould'like to be acquainted with him; al- 
though it could be proved againſt him that he had 
been born' above'a hundred miles from any lake or 
mountain.“ oO 
Mr. N went the very next morning to call 
on Bertram, and found him as he returned from 
his firſt interview with Zeluco, telling him he had 
done himſelf the honour of waiting on him ex- 
preſsly to ſolicit the acquaintance of a man of ſo 
much worth. In the courſe of their converſation, 
Mr. N—— diſcovered that he had been well ac- 
quainted with Bertram's father when he himſelf 
had- been at Geneva, and when Bertram was in 
the Spaniſh ſervice. Mr. N at the ſame time 
told Bertram, that he had received many civilities 
from his relations, and ſpoke of his father in ſuch 
terms of regard as brought the tears into the ſon's 
eyes; who although he at firſt had declined Mr. 
N——'s offer, now told him he would with plea- 
ſure make uſe. of his banker for what money he 
might need, till his own credit ſhould arrive. 
'  Zeluco ſeemed diſappointed on finding that he 
was anticipated in fixing an obligation on Bertram. 
He aſked, whether he had mentioned to Mr. 
N-— any thing of their preſent meeting. | 
4 fancy, Sir,“ ſaid Bertram, a little gravely, 
ct you have forgot that I promiſed not to mention 
my being acquainted with you to any body.” 
206 K 5 Zeluco 
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Zeluco begged his excuſe, ſaying, he had for- 
got; adding, that it would be no longer neceſſary 


to conceal their acquaintance, and invited him to 


dine with him the following day. 


Bertram expreſſed no deſire of knowing Zelu- 
co's reaſon for his former wiſh of concealment, or 
for the ſecret manner in which they had met. 


He perceived that Zeluco began to be affected by 


the wine, and imputed his loſs of memory, and 


as n to NE _ to that circumſtance. ; 
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tar) in meditando ubi prorupuiſſet, triſtibus dictis atrocia 
4 facta conjungebat. WE Tacir, 


Tu E ſuſpi icions which rankled in the breaſt 
of Zeluco would perhaps have gradually loſt = 
force, and at length died away, had they n 

been carefully cheriſhed and kept alive by 8 
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P 
linked together every accidental circumſtance in 


ſoch an artful, manner, that, to the, diſturbed 


fancy of Zeluco, they formed a chain of irrefra- 
gable. force; the abſurd anſwers of the nurſe to 
Bis. queſtions, and'the Fan interference of 
bene maid, which of themſelves had made a 
impreſſion on his mind, received additi- 

Jy it from the comments of Nerina. 

25 1 obſerved. an increaſing gloom on the 
countenance. 2 her huſband, — was ſhocked 


and terrified. at the looks he ſometimes threw. on 


n 
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r 


r 
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his child. She mentioned this to Signora Sporza, 
who, not having obſerved it | herſelf, perſuaded 
Laura, that what alarmed her proceeded en- 
tirely from her viewing the looks and actions of 
Zeluco through a medium of additional gloom 
ever ſince the information given by the valet. 
A packet of letters arrived from Captain Seid- 
lits, in which was one addreſſed to Mr. N—, 
one to Signora Sporza, and one to Madame de 
Seidlits, but none to Laura. This omiſſion was 
2 circumſtance of new ſuſpicion in the eyes of 
Zeluco, who was with Madame de Seidlits when 
ſhe opened the cover of the letters. He ſuſ- 
pected what was really the caſe, that there was a 
letter for Laura incloſed in "that for Signora 
Sporza z and had he been without a witneſs, it: 
is not impoſſible but he might have had the 
meanneſs to have broke open the letter. Ma- 
dame Seidlits ſent it by her own ſervant to Og 
nora Sporza, and Zeluco remained on the watc 
to obſerve whether Signora Sporza did. not ſend 


or bring a letter to Laura. She thought proper 


to bring it herſelf, and. Zeluco met her as ſhe 
was going to Laura's apartment. He accoſted 
her with aſſumed cheerfulneſs, ' ſaid he was going 
to drive out for a few miles, and being perſuaded 
ſhe would not accept, he invited her to accom- 
pany him in the carriage; which ſhe having' de- 
.clined, he bade her adieu, ſaying, he would 
return within- a few hours; and immediately 
went out of the houſe, but returned through the 
garden to his on apartment, by a door of which 
he alone had the key, and from thence paſſed 
unobſerved into a ſmall room adjoining that in 
which Laura and Signora Sporaa were conver{ 

2 | ing. 
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in fl, His deſign was to diſcover whether his 

ſuſpicions N the letter were well founded, 
and to hear what paſſed between the two friends, 
when _ thought themſelves uiobſerved, and 
him at a diſtance. * 

Zeluco could not diſtinctly hear every word 
that paſſed ; but from what he did hear, he un- 
derſtood that a letter had come from Captain 
Seidlits to Laura ;—that the Captain with his 
friend Carloſtein would arrive very ſoon that 
Laura earneſtly wiſhed to be ſeparated from him 
as ſoon as pallibie, provided ſhe ſhould be wm 
mitted to take her child with her and at la he 
heard Laura with a raiſed voice diſtinctly pro- 
nounce theſe words: O my deareſt brother 
had you arrived a few weeks ſooner at Naples, I 
ſhould never have been united to this mean per- 
fidious man! n 

Zeluco was ſo tranſported with ge e on hear 
ing this, that he mechanically drew bis ſtiletto, 
and was on the point of burſting into the room, 
and ſtabbing his wife, when hearing the volce of 
Signora Sporza; he was again tempted to liſten. 
Signora Sporza endeavoured to ooch and quiet 
the mind Le Laura by admonitions to patience and 
__ forti tude, repreſenting that the would in a very 
„mort time have the pleaſure of embracing her 
brother, who would' unqueſtivnably fall on means 
to free her for ever from her odious tyrant ; re- 
minding þ b. er at the ſame time, that it was 07 the 
utmoſt importance to manage the temper of the 

monſter, till ſuck time as he ſhould agree to * 
Aver the child to her care. 

She then told Laura, that ſhe was obliged to 
make a few morning viſits, but would ſee her in 

the evening; and took her leave. 
Zeluco 
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-  Zeluco remained for ſome time boiling with 
indignation in his liſtening place, which he left 
at laſt, and came round to the room in which 
Laura was. She had juſt received her child from 
the nurſe when Zeluco entered. —He made a 
motion with his band for the nurſe. to retire, 
which ſhe directly did, leaving the child in 


Laura's arms. 


Zeluco walked Backward and forward for ſome 
time with à moroſe and gloomy countenance, 
without ſpeaking or ſeeming to take notice of 
either. ,....- 

As this was nothing unuſual, Laura paid no 
attention to it, nor did ſhe remark the dreadful 
humour he was in, till turning quick 1er her, 
he ſaid, with a fierce look, “Dont you think 
that child very like his father, Madam? n 

« He is much too young,” replied ſhe, «« for 
his features to announce any particular likeneſs.” 

. & 1 have been told,” id he, © that he al- 
ready diſplays : a moſt ſtriking reſemblance to your 
brother.” 

«I am happy to hear it, ſaid Laura, careſs- 
ing the child. 


„ Have you the audacity to ſay os. Madam, 


and to my face exclaimed Zeluco, furiouſſy. 


„ What is it that you mean, Sir * cried 


Laura, rifing from. her ſeat; . the child 


ſcreamed, being alarmed at Zeluco's loud, and 
threatening voice. 
«, Peace [|—ingeſtyous baſtard ! bo exclaimed he, 


graſping the infant by oo throat with. frantic vio- 


IT: Jiib 


lence. 


& Ah, Monſter! you murder your child Þ» 
cried Laura, agonized with terror, and endea- 


vouring to remove his diſtracted hand. 
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It was removed too late the child never 


end more. 


The wretched lhe ſunk again upon her 
ſeat ; her ſoul fuſpended between hope and de- 
ſpair, while her im 0 eyes were rivetted on 
the face of the in nd which lay breathlefs on 
E 

The women boring a confuſed noiſe, . ruftied 
into the room: every means were uſed for the 


recovery of the child; ;—all were fruitleſs. 


When It became” certain that there was no 
hope, Laura, yielding to deſpair, claſped' the 
dad infant to her boſom, crying, 0 my 

F my child ! take thy miſerable mother with 


thes to the grave ' and he ea fell ſenſeleſs 


on the floor. 


The child's body being removed; Laura was 
carried to her bed in a fate of inſenſibility. 


CHAP. LXXXIX. 


Notre repentir n'eſt pas tant un regret du nal que nons avons 


1 au une erainte de celui qui nous en peut arrive. 
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verably one, Zeluco's jealous phrenzy dwindled 
into perk 


tendants, therefore, be made a great diſplay of 
concern for the child's death, and ſtill more for 


the n en it wight bave on the health of 


yp 


| W HEN it 0 chat che child was irreco- 


onal fear, leſt he ſhould be called to ac- 
count * the murder of the child. To the at- 
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his beloved wife. And when Signora Sporza re- 
turned, he took care to meet her, and informed 
her, before the nurſe and other domeſtics, with 


an air of infinite forrow, That the dear. infant 


had been ſeized on a ſudden in a moſt unexpected 
manner with convulſions while he was in his mo- 
ther's arms; and that, in ſpite of all the means 
which could be uſed to ſave his life, the poor 
child had expired ; on which Laura had imme- 
diately fainted, and nothing but his concern for 
her had prevented him from being in the ſame 
ſtate 3 that ſhe ſtill continued very much diſ- 
turbed, for which reaſon it was highly proper to 
keep her quiet and ſecluded from all company 
for the ſight of any body, or aſking her queſtions 
in her preſent ſituation, might have very bad 
conſequences, | 

Signora 5 gy did not liſten to this repre- 

t ſhewing ſymptoms of impati- 
ence ; and when he finiſhed, ſhe made no anſwer, 
but that ſhe muſt immediately {ee her friend. 

« You cannot think of it at preſent, my dear 
Madam,” faid Zeluco. - 

« I muſt ſee my friend immediately,” ſaid ſhe, 
moving towards the apartment in which Laura 
was. 

«Good. Heavens!” cried he,. ſtepping be- 
tween her and the door, „you would not in- 
trude upon her ſorrow at ſuch a moment? 

ec She never thought my viſits intruſion, re- 
plied Signora N. « I muſt {ce her, Sir. 

me to pats?” T 1 3 5 

Zeluco was app prehenſive chat Laura Said 3 im- 
mediately acoufe him of the child's death, or al- 
low ſome expreſſion to fall from her that would 
1 unfold 
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unfold the manner of it; he was very defirove 
therefore, that no perſon. ſhould be ph M. to 
her till he himſelf had tried to perſuade her that 
the infant's death was r, or, if he failed 
in that, he hoped he ſhould, by expreſſing great 
grief and contrition for the involuntary movement 
his hand had made, be able to prevail on Laura 
to promiſe never to mention what ſhe had ſeen. 
Had he once obtained ſuch a promiſe, he knew 
that he ſhould be ſafe, being well acquainted with 
her inviolable attachment to her word. He ſtrove 
therefore by every argument he could deviſe to 
prevail on Signora Sporza to poſtpone her viſit; 
but all his arguments were loſt on her. Signora 
pur s impatience to ſee her friend . e 
in proportion to the earneſtneſs he ſhewed to pre- 
vent it; ſhe became louder and more violent in 
her manner, and Zeluco was obliged to yield 
the point, informing her at the ſame time, that 
he was much afraid that Laura's ſenſes were diſ- 


turbed by the ſhock of ſuch an unexpected acci- 
dent. 


Zeluco did not know when he made this aſſer- N 
tion that it was true; he even dreaded that it was 5 
not; but he threw it out, that leſs ſtreſs might | 
be laid on any expreſſion which, in the agony of 

grief, might fall from Laura. The diſturbance 
of Lavra' s ſenſes, which he aſſerted at random, 
had in reality taken place. 

Sometime after her being carried to bed, as 
was mentioned, ſhe ſhewed ſigns of life, but of 
no diſtinct recollection; after remaining a few 
minutes in this ſtate, ſhe relapſed into a complete 
ach from which, after ſome interval, ſhe re- 
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covered as before, having only a confuſed impreſ- 
ſion that ſomething dreadful had happened, but 
without being able to recover her ſcattered ſenſes 
ſo far as to remember what it was. 

When Signora Sporza came to the door of 
Laura's bed-chamber, ſhe heard her, in a wild 
and plaintive tone, ſaying, «© Alas! where have 
I been ? What has happened ? Can no body tell ? 
Do all your brains turn round, do your Lots 


fail, like mine She then fell back into her 


former ſtupor. 


While ſhe lay in this ſtate, the attendants 3 in- 
formed Signora Sporza, that their miſtreſs re- 
peated nearly the ſame expreſſions as often as ſhe 


recovered from thoſe fits of fainting. 


Signora Sporza ſeated herſelf at Laura's bed- 
ſide, with . eyes fixed on her face, and watch- 
ing all her movements. As ſoon as ſhe perceived 
her recovering, ſhe took hold of her hand, and 
addrefling her in the moſt ſoothing and affecti- 
onate tone of voice, How do you do, my 


lovely friend?“ ſaid ſhe. 


Laurk ſrared her wildly in the face for ſome 
time without ſpeaking, and then cried, „O! is 
it you ? Are you come at laft ??—« Yes, my dear, 


IT am come,” replied Signora Spores. « But 


do you know, faid Laura, „what has haps 
pened ?”—<« I am very Tote,” replied Si 
Sporza, © for what has ha ppened.“ “ Per, 
tell me,” cried Laura, 111 1 it is? None of 
them will tell me; but I am ſure it is ſomething 
very ſad; for ſee they all look fad and mournful, 


and you are ſorrowful too, and my poor heart is 


fad, although I know not wherefore—but my 
head turns fo |-——” 


5 Madame 
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Madame de Scidlits, by the indiſeretion of 2 
fervant, had been told of the infant's death, with 
the additional neee that Laura herſelf was | 
dying. 337 
- Half- frantic at the e Hog! tnwvied 


| from her own» houſe to that of Zeluco, and with- 


out liſtening to the accounts he endeavoured to 
give her, er regarding: the oppoſition! that was 
made to her appearance | ſuddenly before her 
daughter, ſhe ruſhed into her bed-chamber, ex- 


claiming, „ . child ! _ child |. where is my 


ehild ?“ 

At this exprefſion Low A 0d fat up in the 
bed, and ſeemed in ſome degree to recover her 
recollection; with one hand oppofing her mo- 
ther's embrace, while with a ſolemn tone of voice, 
and ſternneſs of regard, moſt unlike her natural 
ſweetneſs, ſne 8 6. My child is gone 
for ever H the ficyd graſped him; after which 
ſhe ſcreamed and fell back again inſenfible on the 
pillow:. When ſhe recovered, ſhe uttered many 
expreſſions ſeemingly incoherent, but which bore 
ſome relation to tie act which had produced her 
diſorder: | Had any perſon been witneſs to the 


child's murder; he would eaſily have perceived 
that Laura's moſt incoherent expreflion- glanced 
at that deed ; but as nobody had, all imagined 


they were quite unmeaning, - and proceeding from 
1 —— which ther 's DES death 
; Madame de Seidlits denen rotaveredi in diate 
degree the firſt ſhock! the felt on perceiving: the 
melancholy: ſtate in which her daughter was, 
fummoned all her fortitude — the ay; by 
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enabled to aſſiſt Signora Sporza in ſoothing, fup- 
porting, and comforting Laura. 

A Phyſician having arrived, was, according to 
the — given by Zeluco, introduced to his 
apartment before he was permitted to ſee Laura. 
Zeluco, with oſtentatious ſorrow, told him of the 
child's being ſuddenly carried off by a convulſion 
fit; that there was reaſon to apprehend this ſad 
event had diſturbed the ſenſes of his wife, as ſhe 
had been talking extravagantly ever ſince, did not 
know her intimate acquaintance, and was terrified 
at the ſight of her beſt friends. Having thus pre- 
pared the Thy, he allowed him to viſit 
Laura. 

She was juſt recovered from a fit of frupor when 
he was introduced. On his addrefling her, the 
raiſed her head from the pillow, and looked very 
earneſtly at him, but made no anſwer to his queſ- 
tions; on his propoſing to retire; ſhe faid with a 
timid: yoice, 6 beg, my good Sir, that you will 
not permit the wicked fiend to come near me.” 
The Phyfician being now confirmed in the be- 
lief of what Zeluco had told him, ordered her to 
be blooded, to be kept very quiet, and not to be 
diſturbed with queſtions, or in any way encou- 

raged to ſpeak, for it was too evident that her 
mind was "difturded3 at the ſame time he'gave 
Madame de Seidlits and Signora Sporza great 
reaſon to hope, that with care the would be in a 
ſhort time reſtored to her perfect health.“ 

Although Zeluco had reaſon to be pleaſed with 
the firſt part of the Phyſician's 2 he 

Was alarmed at the laſt. While Laura remained 
in the preſent ſtate, little ſtreſs could be laid on 
what the ſaid but ſhould ſhe recover, whatever 


account 
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account the. gave, he well Audi would carry 
complete conviction, to the minds of all who 


knew her. He could not indeed accuſe himſelf 


of a predetermined intention of murdering the 
child; but he had great reaſon for remorſe. and 
Geitchudemmnation, when he reflected that. the 
Child's death was accaſioned by the propenſity: he 
betrayed in his infancy, and had indulged ever 
ſince, of giving way to every impulſe of paſſion. 


In this hour of reflexion, among the many ſting». 


ing recollections which intruded themſelves on 
his memory, he could not exclude the remon- 
ſtrance of his tutor, when he himſelf, yet a child, 
had, in a fit of groundleſs paſſion, — his 


ſparrow to death; that remonſtrance now appeared 
— his alarmed conſcience in the light of a pro- 


phecy: «© Had I paid more regard,” ſaid he to 
himſelf, „to what that worthy man then, and 
on other occaſions, told me, I ſhould not now 
have reaſon to dread the conſequences of this 
curſed accident.” 

. Yet, whatever remorſe Zeluco felt for various 
and accumulated inſtances of wickedneſs, of which 
his conſcience accuſed him,. what chiefly kept his 
mind on the rack at preſent was, a fear that thoſe 
alluſive expreſſions, which conftantly dropt from 


Laura, might lead to a ſuſpicion of the fact which 
7 much to conceal; for however myſ⸗ 
terious or incoherent they might appear to others, 


he wiſhed 
they were ſo clear and connected to him, that he 


received a freſh alarm as often as any of them were 
repeated; and whatever he — he was by no 
means certain, that when Laura recovered, ſhe 
would. not As fact as it _ happened, and 
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zecuſe him publicly; for theſe reaſons he fervently 
withed that 'ſhe might die of her preſent illneſs, 
or remain diſtradte. : 
The continual —— he had for his own ſafety 
fuſpended the ripening of a certain plan which be- 
fore occupied ha a magie for the deſtruction of 
Seidlits, wh was now daily expected. His 
whole attention was directed — Laura; for, 
although he never ventured to appear in her 
ſight, yet he took care to have every word reported 
to him that fell from her lips; and he was kept in 
en arg at the 1 Aiport 5 her expreſſions. 
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2 n * hall che fury —— tear, 
The vultures &* — mind, 
Diſdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And ſhame that ſculks behind; 1 


| '# „ * * 
Or Jealouſy, with rankled tooth, 
That i inly gnaws the heart; , 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim. viſag d e Deſpair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart. GAA 


Ano ds ume e and Seidlits re- 


turned from their excurſion; they went directly 


to the houſe of Madame de Seidlits, and had the 
firſt account of the childꝰs death and Laura's indit- 
poſition from her maid; Madame de Seidlits her- 
ſelf being then in bed, indiſpoſed with the watch- 


ing and fatigue which ſhe had ns A The 
two 
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two friends were equally ſhocked at this affecting 
narrative; they ſpoke of calling at Signora 
Sporza's, but were informed that ſhe flept con- 
Gantly at the houſe of Zeluco, and was hardly 
ever a moment from her bed- ſide. Captain 
Seidlits then propoſed to go directly there, whi- 
ther Carloſtein thought he could not with pro- 
priety accompany him; but, over-whelmed with 
the deepeſt — went to his lodging, there to 
wait for the return of his friend. | 

JZeluco received Seidlits with all the appearance 
of affliction. « Alas] my friend,” cried he, 
« we have loſt your dear little nephew; he was 
cut off by convulſions in the arms of his mother. 
I am told by phyſicians, that ſuch accidents are not 
uncommon among infants. I leave you to judge 
of his poor mother's fituation ; ſhe has been m 
a moſt diſordered ſtate of mind ever ſince; and 


ſhe ſeems to be always worſe after ſeeing any of 
her old acquaintance.” ? 


To all this Seidlits made little or no anſwer ; 
but a woman who had the particular care of Laura 
coming out of her bed-chamber, and reporting 


that ſhe was more compoſed: than ufual, he de- 
fired to be admitted to ſee her 


„ I fear it will increaſe her uneaſineſs,” ſaid 
Zeluco. 


« I am convinced it will give her pleafure,” 
ſaid Seidlits ; « for ſhe had always plcafure in ſee- 
ing me. 

* Really 5 ſaid Zebnco, looking fiertely at 


Seidlits, * a movement of . threw him 
off od 3 | 


w 
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I have every reaſon to think ſo,” reſumed 
Seidlits naturally, and without obſerving how 
Zeluco was affected. | 

„„ The Doctor muſt determine,“ faid Laura's 
nurſe, pointing to the Fenn who entered the 
room. 
Ihe caſe being ſtated to him, « Let her bro- 
ther's name be mentioned to her,“ ſaid he, © be- 
fore he appears, and we will obſerve how ſhe is 
affected.” 

Zeluco did not object to the experiment; he 
thought ſomething — fall from Laura, on 
mentioning or ſeeing Seidlits, which would be- 
tray the intimacy that, as he ſuſpected, had been 
between them. 

The Phyſician conducted Seidlits to Laura's 
ded - chamber. . -Zeluco ſtood at the door, which 
he kept a- jar for the purpoſe of liſtening. 

—.— ſat up in the bed, propped with pillows; 
Signora Sporza near her. The Phyſician whiſ⸗ 
pered to Signora Sporza, that Captain Seidlits 
was arrived, and in the houſe; — he then ſaid 
aloud to hes. « Your, friend Captain Seidlits is 
fafely arrived at Naples. 

« I am moſt — to hear it,” ſaid ſhe, look- 
ing at Laura, who took no notice. 

* Did you not hear, my dear,” ſaid Signora 
Sporza, addreflin Laura“ Did you not y 
what, the Doctor faid ?“ | | 

« No;” replied Laura. 

He faid your brother Captain Seidlits i is re- 
turned. - 

ee Jes ſaid Laura, without any emotion. 

« O merciful Virgin ye cried Signora Sporza, 
burſting into tears, © her ſweet ſenſes are gone; 
An knows not what I ſay.” What 
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What Laura heard, it appeared, made much leſs 
impreſſion on her mind than what ſhe ſaw; for 
ſhe no ſooner beheld Signora Sporza in tears, than 
the took hold of her hand, and with a look and 
tone of contrition, ſaid, «© Woe is me I fear I have 
offtnded you; truly, I meant it not.“ 

« I know you did not, my angel,” ſaid Signora 


Sporzaz but furcly you 9 — l 


Seidlits.“ 

„ Seidlits ?“ ſaid Laura. 

e Yes, my fweet tes your: brother,” re- 
Joined — Sporza. | 

c My brother “ repeated Laura, with a va- 
eant ſtate——« Where is my brother? 

..«« Here is your — ” ſaid Captain Seidlits, 

any concealed- by 2 hreen, had with impatience 

heard: the converſation, and being no Lager able 

to reſtrain his emotion, broke forth i in this impru- 
dent manner. 

Laura 9 ad hid Ack fact 5 che 
bed-doaths at his ſudden appearance; * My-be- 
Ioved-Sifter,” ſaid Seidlits, * do you not know 
me ? Si a Sporza and the Phy ſician continu- 
ing to aſſure her that it was her brother, ſheraiſ- 
ed her head, and looked with caution and an ap- 
pearance of terror at Seidlits; ſhe thre her eyes 


alſo around the room, d that ſome 
4 There is nobody preſent bur your friends, 
my love,” ſaid Signora $; 


ihe. I was afraid the wicked fiend had returned,” 
ſaid Laura. Th 
There is no wicked fiend: here, my love, 
ſaid Signora Sporza. “ This is-yaur brother; 
you * him, open . not +> 
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ct Surely you do, my dear,” faid Seidlits, with 
a broken voice. 

Laura then looked more attentively at him, 
then throwing her eyes on Signora Sporza, ſhe 
pointed, with a ſmile, to Seidlits. * 

„ Yes, my angel,” faid Signora Sporza, 
& that is your brother.” 

Laura made no anſwer, but continued to look 
with complacency on Seidlits. ; 
The name of Brother affected her not; but 
ſeeing him ſeemed to give her an a greeable im- 
preſſion, without her being able to recollect his 
connexion with herſelf; yet when addreſſing 
her in the moſt affectionate terms he held forth 
his hand to her, ſhe gave him hers, and diſplay- 
ed not only evident marks of ſatisfaction while he 
remained, but alſo of uneaſineſs when he propoſed 

to withdraw. 

Signora Sporza attended the Captain out of the 
room, and Zeluco conducted both into an — 
ing apartment. 


„How ſtrange,” faid Zeluco, « that ſhe was 


no way affected when told that you were come ?” 


Seidlits made no anſwer, but wiped his eyes.— 
« Yet ſhe ſeemed en at ſeeing you, con- 


tinued Zeluco. 


Seidlits was abſorbed in thought, and could 
not ſpeak for ſome time; he at length, ſaid, ad- 
drefling himſelf to Signora, Sporza, „She ſeemed 
in terror at firſt ;—ſhe certainly took me for ſome 
2 perſon.—W hat did the mean by the wicked 

© ”, 

Zeluco anticipated the anſwer, faying, “There 
is no knowing what ſhe meaus, — her expreflions 
are ſo extravagant, — ſhe probably has no mean- 


ing the ſevere ſhock ſhe received by the ſud- 
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den death of the dear child, has entirely deranged 


her memory and judgment; only conceive a Wo- 


man of her great ſenſibility to ſee her child expire 


in; ber arms without any viſible cauſe! for äl- 
though the Phyſician , declares, he bas known 
mary inſtances of infants carried off in the ſame 
ſudden monner yet her delicate conſtitution could 
not tand it; — but, thank "Heaven! ſhe is better 
than ſhe was; and the Phyſician ſtill hopes ſhe 
OOO — wh, 
During this recital, Signora Sporza preſerved a 


gloomy ſilence, but at one time ſhook her head 


in a manner which ſtruck terror into the heart of 
ares and raiſed ſuſpicions in the mind of Seid- 
5 ih ONES 
When he went to his lodgings he found Mr. 
N—— with Carloſtein. It was not without diffi- 
culty and many interruptions that. he gave them 
an account of Laura's ſituation. They were all ſo 
much affected that little converſation paſſed be- 
tween them, and Seidlits retired without commu- 
nicating even to Carloſtein the doubts which he 
had on his mind. 4; - 
When he called next morning to know how his 


ſiſter was, he found an opportunity of ſpeaking with 


* 


Signora Sporza by herſelf. My dear Madam,” 


ſaid he, “ I beg you will let me know your real 
ſentiments of this melancholy affair. I fear you 


conceal ſomething.” 


„„I know nothing,” replied ſhe, « which I 
will communicate to you. —I do not know what to 


think.—T left your ſiſter and the child well; in a 
few hours I returned, and the child was dead, 


and your Jovely ſiſter thus ; I then got the ſame 
e account 
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account which you have heard. — We muſt take 
patience.— The Phyſician is an honeſt man, and 
your ſiſter grows a little better. I never quit herz 
ve muſt have patience.” Zeluco entering the 


| room, prevented any farther converſation. 


Laura ſeemed gradually and uniformly to grow 
better from the time that Seidlits arrived; but ſhe 
recovered her bodily ſtrength and looks in a greater 
proportion than ſhe did her memory and Jud - 
ment. | . 

Carloſtein meanwhile remained in the moſt 
agonizing ſtate of ſuſpence ; his ſpirits roſe or fell 
according to the accounts he received of her ſtate 
of health from the Phyſician, from Signora Sporza, 
and from his friend Seidlits; he was continu- 
ally going from the one to the other; and when 
they were all engaged at the ſame time with 


| Laura, he walked in ſight of the houſe watch- 


ing till one of them came out, that he might re- 
ceive freſh intelligence on the only ſubject on 
which he could think or converſe. 
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oO, it is monſtrous! Foster lngisg 
—— — 5117 
; The winds did ſing it to me. SHARESPEARK. .\ 


Tix death of ke child, the Gldrder of Lara, 
with the fears which op preſſed the mind” of Ze- 
huco, left the Fasten ate 2 of both ſhould de 


ſuſpected from the myſterious expreſſions of Lau- 


ra, had ſo much engroſſed his time, that it was 
not in his power to beſtow much of his company 

on Nerina ; he well knew that all the difplay of 
ſorrow he made would be conſidered as mere 


' grimace, and would even ſtrengthen the ſuſpici- 
ons which his perſonal ſafety rendered it fo neceſ- 


for him to > extitgunih, if he were known to 
1 her at the very time he was affecting ſo much 


| grief on account of the child's death and his 


wife's diſorder. He therefore viſited Nerina very 
ſeldom, and with the utmoſt ſecrecy. _ 

This conduct, though prudent and expedient in 
Zeluco's ſituation, was bb ghly offenſive to Nerina, 
and all the apologies and explanations he was able 
to make could not. perſuade her to view it in any 
other light. 

It is true,' ſhe was not ac quainted with the 
chief reaſon he had for obſerving this line of con- 
duct; for although he bad + Armed Nerina of 
the child's ſudden death, and the effect it had 
produced on Laura, he was of too reſerved and 


cautious a temper to entruſt her with the c__ 
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cauſe of both, which conſtantly preyed npon his 
mind, and filled him with increaſing inquietude. 

In one of his ſecret viſits to her, ſhe imputed 
the dejection of ſpi irits which aroſe from thoſe 
painful — to grief for the death of his 
child; and conſidering this as an inſult to her, 
ſhe could not refrain from diſplaying her ill-hü- 
mour. 


J cannot help thinking you one of the moſt 


fortunate men living,“ ſaid ſhe to him. 


In what ?” ſaid he, a little ſurpriſed at the 


| obſervation. 


« Why, in getting ſo PER rid of a baſ- 
tard,” replied ſhe, “ who would have cut off 
great part of your fortune from your own chil- 
dren, if ever you have any.“ 

To this Zeluco making no reply, ſhe W 
ed: „But although you have been ſo providen- 
tially freed from one, it would be wiſe in you to 
be alittle more watchful in future ; you may not 


get fo quickly rid of the next.” 


At this obſervation he fell into a fit of Frear= 
ing. 

« Tam not ſurpriſed at your ill- humour,“ con- 
tinued ſhe; it is to be ſure a little provoking to 


bave a wife who pretends to have loſt her ſenſes, 


and a brother-in-law ſo difagreeable to you, and 
ſo very ageeable to her, conſtantly at her bed-ſide.” 
4 Pretends cried Zelucoz “ can Jon. con- 
ceive it is pretence ?” .. 

% Nay,” replied Nerina, * « you. ought to be 
the beſt * of your. wite's ſenſibility ; but one 
cannot help thinking it a little extraordinary that 
the ſhould 1 * ſo na affected with a toſs which 
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Zelueo poured freſh execrations on Laura and 


| her brother, "OC he knew: * to get que of 


both.” * 

= Contrire * to * yourſelf, crow! Berg? 
faid Nerina, cc n you will be no n tyoubled 
with Bim. 

— « ] ſhall never be freed. from! her,” aid he 
peevithly z “ ſhe grows better inſtead of worſe.” 
Do not deſpair,” cried Nerina, dum 

when it is lea expected.” _ , 

' 'No.—She grows better, I tell you,” Haid 
Zeluco; « Wore! is no chance of her dppartzne 
now.” 

There is one FEAR 13 aid Necina. 

« What is that ?“ ſaid Zeluco eagerly.. 

- & She may be - ſnapt off i in ſuch a fit as the 


child was,” laid Nerina. 


At this random expreſſion, the St Heart 


of Zeluco ſhrunk ; he became pale as aſhes, and 
ſtaring wildly in a voice half ſuppreſſed, he utter= 


« « ed, « What do you mean?“ 
_ Mean n ſaid ſhe, ſurpriſed at his emotion 
% What do ye, mean? What in the name of 
wotider- diſturbs 'you ?—Gracious heaven, how 
le) you are!—I do not know what I ſaid. — 
at can be the matter-with you k gta 
c I grew ſick all of a ſudden,” ſaid he, reco- 


| vering his preſence of mind, « but it is paſſing 
away already.” 


« I hope. it was nothing which 1 faid that af- 


folted you ſo.” 


"No not in the leaſt}' replied: Zeluco, forc- 


ing a ſmile; I did not obſerve what you-ſaid : 
I was rk of ſomething elſe —but I have 


been 
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been ſubject of late to ſickiſh qualbys which mvade 

me ſuddenly, and make me look very pale. -.- f 
c You never we dee ere _ to me belarge 

faid Nerina. *. 32951 vin: 

C No" affuredly,” dad Zeb 3 L Jags. to 

mention it to any body, or even to think. of Moro 


Let us talk of ſomething elſe “h 


The uſual — of vice were trongly 
felt by this unbappy man; though naturally bold 
and daring, the conſcious guilt Which hung upon 
his mind unmanned him to ſuch a degree, Rath he 
was appalled- at every accidental — ; and 
the conſtant uneaſineſs which this occaſioned ſug- 
geſted freſh crimes to free him from * of 
_ former. 77 
In ſpite of all his endeavours nin —4 he 
often Fell into fits of muſing while he remained 
with Nerina; when ſhe accuſed him of this, and 
inquired into the cauſe of his dejection, he im- 
puted it to a return of ſickneſs; and on her ſtat- 


| ing this as a mere pretext to conceal the true 
cauſe, „Why then,” ſaid he, by way of pleaſing 


her, and to prevent her farther. inquiries, „if you 
will have the truth, I am embarraſſed Mute wile, 


which puts it out of my power to devote. my 


whole time and attention to her on whom * 


heart is fixed.” 


„ In her preſent Gtuation, 5 ſaid Nexina, «3E 


your wife really is in the ſtate you ſeem to think, 


were better for the woman herſelf that ſhe were 


dead.. xi * ot oy bo fwd 
. That may be,” ſaid-Zelucg'; but ſhe will 


not die a minute the ſooner for dat. end g ver 
22 What is the Phylician's opinion 2” reſumed. 
Nerina. 
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It is im poſlible to know,” replied Zeluco z 

« thoſe fellows: never givetheir real opinion.” 
I have no notion of employing a Phyſician 

who will not give what opinion, and alſo what 

medicines are moſt expedient,” ſaid Nerina. 

To this ſtrange ſpeech Zeluco made no anſwer. 

% What medicines does he grreker 2 reſume 


1 


4 Becauſe, 2 — Nerina, *« I believe they 
give laudanum in ſuch caſes: 1 happened to 
Enow this by a fingular accident enough; an ac- 
quaintance of mine was affected in the ſame way; 
the was ordered by a phyſician a certain number 
of drops every night ; her maid, by miſtake, 
gave a "hole phial full, and ſhs died next morn- 
ing in the pleafanteft way imaginable ; her relations 
made a rout about it at firſt, but on calm reflection 
they were ſatisfied that in the patient's ſituation it 
was the luckieft accident that could have befallen 


Zeluco, without ſeeming to underſtand the 
unport of this ftory, replied coldly, “ I ſhall 
leave the Phyſician we en his n as he 
pleafcs irn 
The conſtant terror under: which Thins ih 
leſt Laura, whether intentionally or not, ſhould 
fay any thing which might create ſuſpicion againſt 
bimſelf, was ſufficient, independent of his ab- 
furd jealquſy, to have converted his indifference 
for her into a rancorous hatred. He now wiſhed 

for nothing more eagerly than her death, and the 
| 323 Nerina was not loſt on him ; 
but as — whether-he ſhould adopt 
it or not, he reſolved at all events to act without a 


confident. CHAP. 
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Dum ſtupet, obtutuque hæret defixus in und- Ving. 


Is the mean time Laura ſeemed ſomewhat bet- 
ter; ſhe had been free from lethargic ſtupor and 
faintings for a conſiderable interval, but ſtill con- 
tinued languid and dejected, and was in general 
filent : ſometimes ſhe ſhed tears, and without any 
obvious cauſe ; at other times ſhe ſeemed tolera- 
bly cheerful, particularly when her brother en- 
tered her room; her bodily health upon the whole 
was greatly better, but her memory and under- 
ſtanding continued impaired : ſhe never inquired 
for any body, nor ſeemed to recollect that they 
exiſted till they appeared before her, on whic 
it was evident whom ſhe preferred: when ſhe 
| ſpoke, it was always in ſhort and unconnected 
entences. | * 
Madame de Seidlits's indiſpoſition copfined he 
almoſt conſtantly to her chamber, ſo that Signora 
Sporza, Captain Seidlits, and her maids, were 
the only perſons beſides the Phyfician whom 
Laura ſaw. AY r E435 
One morning after Zeluco had rode out, Sig- 
nora Sporza and Seidlits, by the Phyfician's per- 
' miſſion, conducted Laura from her own apart- 
ment to a higher chamber, from whence there 
was a very commanding proſpect. She ſat for 
ſome time at the window, looking with compla- 
ceney at the beautiful and varied ſcenery before 
' her eyes, while Seidlits pointed out the particular 


L 5 objects. 
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oblects. Both he and Signora Sporza were de- 
Ughted with the compoſure "7 mind which Laurk 
retsined on tllis oceaſion 


10 She then' roſe and walked a * . til 


a picture which: hung on the wall engaged her at- 
rention : the ſubject was the Maſſacre of the In- 
nocents.— The — that ſhe perceived it, ſhe 
ſtarted and betrayed great 1 but her eyes 
ſoon were rivitted on one particular group; it 


confiſted of a mother ſtruggling with a fierce ſol- 


dier, who with one hand aimed a poignard at 


Her infant, while with the other he graſpe ed the 


child by the throat. + 

When Signora Sporza perceived what 2 
arly engroſſed Laura's attention, ſhe endeavoured 
to remove her from the picture; it was not in her 
power. Laura was faſcinated to the ſpot; ſhe 


7 Heid her friend with a rigid graſp, while, with 
der face projected, her eyes devoured the group. 


„ What is the meaning of this? what alarms 


| 150 , my ſiſter?ꝰ cried Seidlits. Laura turned to 
im 


with a diſtracted glance, and then pointing 


with her finger to the aſſaſſin who graſped the 
child, ſhe cried with a voice of wildnefs and ter- 
ror , Look ook |” and being immediately 
a ſeized-yith-convulſions, ſhe way in that ſtate car- 


ried to bed. VIE. DRM 5d: fic ho 


The Phyſician oreſcritieq) ſome ealming modi- 


| rines, notwithſtanding which the convulſions and 


' ſpaſms continued at intervals for near two hours, 
"_ they abated, and (he fell into a ſlumber, ! 
When Captain Seidlits underſtood that Laura 
was in this — the had the cyriobity to return to 
"the room inphich ſhe was taken W | 


Sporza, 
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Sporza, excited by the ſame curioſity, left. her 
friend for a few minutes and followed him. She 
found Seidlits examining the picture; be 
pened by a ſingular coincidence, that the face of 
the:aflafBnating ſoldier had ſome reſemblance to 
that of Zeluco. Signora Sporza had mot locked 
long at the picture till ſhe obſerved it: Almighty 
Providence,” exclaimed: ſhe; _ is this * 
and then ſhe looked at Captain Seidlits. 


„c It is certainly. ſoy" ſaid wow: 2 am quite 
of your opinion.“ F | 


„„ What, you perceive a likeneſs, py reſarded ihe. 
« A moſt diabolic likeneſs,” anſwered W | 
lits. 2 2 
But the ſub; ect was >» what firſt attracted her 
notice, — Signora Sporza. 
„„ Which confirms my ſuſpicions,“ 70 * 
a that this accurſed villain— As Seidlits 
raiſed his voice, Signora Sporza clapping her 
band on his mouth, begged bim to be more tem- 
perate. After ſome converſation. they agreed in 
the propriety of concealing their — till 
they could get more light into a matter ſo myſte- 
rious, andwhich gave birth' to ideas ſo horrid ; 
Captain Seidlits gave her his promiſe to taken 
ſtep without ac quainting her, and ſhe aſſured him 
of n the aſſiſtance ſhe could give in his Fen- 
Vvours to get at the truth. e tee of 
But their mutual efforts to this 138 
| ſuſpended by the inereaſing danger of Laura; 
the flumber in which they Tefe, her did not con- 
nue long: c ſue, was reſtleſꝭ, -uneaſl ys and feveriſh 
in the night; the; feveriſh — augmented 
in nent day, ſhe Was deliriousſthe whole of the fol- 
1 owing night, and was for three days in ſuch im- 


minent 


— 
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minent danger that all her attendants drraded, and 
her huſband hoped, that fhe would expire: but all 
at once, when ſhe ſeemed at the height of danger, 
ſhe fell into a profound calm and long continued 
fleep, at the end of which ſhe awoke entirely free 
— fever, and with her er- and ſenfes 
reſtored. | 

The joy of 3 Sporza and pee, Seids 
lits.on this happy event was ſomewhat mitigated 
by the fear that Laura's memory being now re- 
turned, a recollection of the child's death, and 


the circumſtances attending it, might produce a 


rela pſe; but whether it was the natural conſe- 
quence of that languor to which the fever re- 
duced Laura, 222 — was the cauſe, 


certain it is that ſhe bore the recollection of the 


ſcene which firſt occaſioned her illneſs with dimi- 


niſhed ſenfibility; her forrow was accompanied 


with none of thoſe violent effects, but ſeemed to 
be all at once mellowed into a calm uniform me- 


lancholy: and the Phyſician gave the moſt flat- 


terin hogerof the full reſtoration of her ſtrength 
and ſpirits, deſiring) at the fame time that nothing 
ſhould. be Taid during er convaleſcence which 
alluded: to her child. 


Laura herſelf perceived that every Aon of | 
that nature was carefully avoĩded; but one day 
when Signora Sporza was with her alone, the 
aſked, How her — had borne the ſhock ' 
of the child's death; and put ſeveral other queſ- 
tions to Si bee reſpecting the interment 
— du during the recital, which was 
— — the wept 
abundantly, but — wiping away her tears, -the- ' 


of the 


mw conſequen 


ſaid, „ Why ſhould I be grieved for my oy ? 
| 8 


x 
{ 
| 


5 
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ke has eſcaped many evils to which he muſt have 
been expoſed bad he lived; ſome of them f 


more importance than erer but -_y ys 


ture happinoſs is now ſecure . | 

Signora Sporaa finding, the hee! rent r urpriſs 
and fatis faction, that the could fpeak with u facks 
ſerenity on this ſubject, took occaſion ſome time 
after to aſk Laura, What ſhe thought gave ocea- 


ſion to the convwifrons of which the infant died. 
From this queſtion Laura conceived at once what 


account Zeluco had given of that tranſaction, and 


from Signora Sporza's manner, as well as from 
her ſubſequent inquiries, Laura alſo perceived 


that her friend had ſuſpicions that his account was 
not exactly true. To theſe inquiries ſhe anſwered, 
That it was impoſſible for her to tell hat was the 
cauſe of ſuch fits, but ſhe had often heard that in- 


fants were liable to them from various cauſes; and 
by her manner ſhe plainly ſnewed that ſhe was 


not inclined to ſpeak more fully on the ſubject. 

Laura knew that ſhe was the only witneſs of the 
child's death, and although ſhe had come to a re- 
ſolution to take meaſures for heing for ever ſepa- 


rated from her huſband; the was equally deter- 
mined not to appear herſelf, or put it in the 


power of 20 Yon perſon to appear as n 1 
cuſer. 5110 1 
During all the! time. that Laws was difai@ered': 


Zduco: had kept out of her ſight, on tlie pre- 


11 


tence that he could not bear to ſee one fo dear to 
him in that melancholy ſtate ; the real reaſon was, 


his dreading that ſhe would diſcover ſymptoms of 5 
horror, and. thereby give riſe to fuſpicions which; 


he was moſt ſolie eee eee ud bands 
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As ſhe was now, to his great ſorrow, much 
better in her bodily health, and not at all diſor- 
dered in other reſpects, he thought it would ſeem 
very ſingular for him to delay feeing her any 
longer; but being willing to ſound her own in- 
clination in the firſt place, he told the Phyſician 
he was impatient to ſee his beloved wife, but 
would not till he ſhould know from him if he 
could with ſafety. The Phyſician mentioned this 
to Laura, who immediately declared that ſhe 

could not as yet bear the company or converſation 
of any body, except that of her mother, who 
was now ſomewhat better, or of Signora Sporza; 
that even theirs, when unuſually prolonged, oc- 
caſioned head- ach and feveriſhneſs; ſhe begged, 
therefore, that no other, not even her brother, 
or huſband, would think of viſiting her till ſhe 
was ſtronger. Laura had added her brother, 
whom ſhe had not ſeen ſince the picture ſcene, to 
render the excluſion of her huſband the leſs ex- 
traordinary. 

Ever ſince her mind had eget its powers, 
Laura bad been reflecting how ſhe ought to pro- 
ceed in order to obtain a ſeparation from her hoſ. 
band with the leaſt poſſible eclat or other diſagree- 

able circumſtance; having reſolved to conceal her 
prineipal reaſon, ſhe did not chuſe to conſult with 
her mother, brother; or Signora Sporza, till ſhe 
had tried what effect an 4 to Ze uso 
himſelf would have. What the Phyſician told 
her rendered her impatient to make this trial. 
Having written che following letter, therefore, 
ſhe ſent it to her huſband; Wben the knew he 
Vs alone in his vm apartment. bg 


BY * 1 To | 


ha W)” To Signor Zeluco. 

e You cannot be ſurpriſed, or ſorry to be in- 
formed, that it is my unalterable reſolution never 
to o even mars. yl! 

* am the only witnely af, the horrid "RE | 

„I have — | it to no mortal, nor ever 
ſhall, unleſs forced by your refuſal to comply with 
my propoſal, or by ande, which a ſight of 
you might again drive me into. 

„The plan of ſeparation ſhall be propoſed by 
me to my — and on a pretext which cannot 
affect you; all I require is your concurrence that 
it may take place without noiſe or difficulty. _ 

cc } OW (a4 no ſettlement, — but - ſhall delay 
mentioning this affair to my relations till my mo- 
ther's health is a little better eſtabliſhed, which 
there is every appearance-will be very ſoon. 
Do not think of turning me from my pur- 
poſe; the attempt alone will involve you in trou- 
ble. 

661 defire no po 4A a . imple aſſent, and 
ſhall ever pray; that the . of Heaven may be 
extended to you. 

157 6b Lauza SeDLITs.” 


is was preparing to g0 abroad when he 
received this letter, he changed his purpoſe, and 
remained in his apartment the whole day. 

He was at firſt ſo much 2 that he 
had thought's of burſting into Laura's apartment, 
— hu an explanation of what ſhe had writ- 
ten, with a view of intimidating her into ſilence, 
by threats of confining. her for ie as à diſtracted 

woman, if ſhe 3 to ccuſe him. But a very 
. little reflexion — him of the danger ſuch - 
a meaſure 


2 meaſure would be attended with; beſides, he 

ſaw that no colouring of his would efface the im- 
prefſion which her ſtory, if ſhe was forced to un- 

fold it, muſt make on a public by no means diſ- 
poſed to think with partiality of him. Zeluco, 
therefore, determined on this occaſion to bridle 

the impetuoſity of his rage, and make both his 
pride and humour obey the dictates of prudence; 

he relinquiſhed every openly violent meaſure, and 

ſent the following anſwer to Laura: Fo 

ee Although I underſtand not what ſome parts 

of your letter allude to, I agree to your propoſal 

of ſeparation ; when you mention this matter to | 
your relations, you will let them know that al- 
though this proceeds entirely from a piece of hu- 
mour of-your own, . unſought by me, yet I am 
willing to give you a reaſonable annuity for life.” © 
. * Laura was greatly pleaſed with this anſwer ; ſhe 
was reſolved to accept of no ſettlement from Ze- 
lyco, but thought it beſt to ſay nothing on that 
head, till ſhe ſhould remove from his houſe. She 
herſelf would have preferred returning, to Ger- 
many, had ſhe not feared it would be diſagreea- 
ble to her mother, and had ſhe not miſtruſted 
her own heart, which ſhe was conſcious ſuggeſt- 
ed that meaſure from partiality to Carloſtein.— 
The plan, therefore, which the reſolved to adopt 
immediately after the ſeparation was, to take re- 
fuge for ſome time at leaſt in a convent at Naples, 
or perhaps at Rome or Florence, where ſhe could 
board at a very moderate expence; and having 
determined 59 acquaint no mortal with the chi 
reaſon of this ſeparation, the expected to meet 
With difficulty in convincing her mother of its 
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propriety ; and therefore ſhe watched the advance 
of her health, that ſhe might mention it at a time 
when ſhe would ſuffer little from the uneaſineſs 
it would give! her, | * 


Ap. XCu. 
Me, me (adſum qui tech, in me convertite ferum. 
| Yſy 


Car. AIN Seidlts informed his friend Carlo- 
| ſtein of the effect which the fight of the picture 

had on Laura; alſo of his own po Signora i Spor- 

24s ſuſpicions relating to to the child's death and the 
mother's illneſs, which ſuſpicions acquired new 
ſtrength from the ſecond illneſs of "Laura, and the 
ſingular manner in which it had originated. While 
Laura continued in danger, the minds of her re- 
lations were ſo much agitated, that they cauld 
think of nothing elſe; but when the 2 was 
over, and it appeared that the criſis of the fever 
had not only thrown off the bodily diſeaſe but alſo 
the mental diſorder, Seidlits reſumed his con- 
ferences with Carloſtein reſpecting the myſterious 
circumſtances which accompanied the child's 
death, and had occurred ſince; and Carloſtein 
expreffin ng 2 gr a great deſire to fee the picture, Seidlits 
conducte tum one day to the room in which it 
hun | 

+ OR is the Villain P faid Stidlits, Pointin 
to the figure of the ſoldier with the poi e, 
« Obſerve with what fury he aims at the child. 
Carloſtein continued to examine the group with 
— Went attention, « It 
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ec It is true, reſumed Seidlits, « that there 
was no wound on the body of my ſiſter's infant.“ 

But obferve,” ſaid 'Carloicin, e with what 
force the murderer graſp the child by the throat.“ 

Do you not ſee the reſemblauce which ſtrikes 
8 Sporza ?” continued Seidlits, not having 
perceived the import of Carioſtein's remark. _. 
„ Tes; I perceive ſomething of that nature; 
not a great deal however,” anſwered. Carloſtein, 
who already repented of the inſinuation which 
had eſcaped him, for he wiſhed not to ſtrengthen 
his friend's ſuſpicions without ſtronger evidence. 

«© The reſemblance ſeems to me very. evident," | 
| ſaid Seidlits. | 

Perhaps there is fome reſeanſilance;”?: added 
Carloſtein 4 ſuch: things occur often enough.“ 

Do you not think it would ſtrike the villain 
Hhimſelf, were he to ſee it ? ſaid: Seidlits. 

e I ſhould think not, replied Carloiteiny ho 
dreaded the conſequence of his friend's retalng 
tht: idea.” 

Pray lend me your pencil, * Laid Seidlits; ; 
ſhall ſtrike him, by ger i he ever looks at 
it.“ TY 

Ale immediately wrote over the Suns of the 
_ JHoldier: the name of Zeiucu.— There,“ ſaid. he, 
& now, it will denn. 40 miſtake 

| his repreſentatwe. “ 3 

Carloſtein endeavoured to prevail upon his 
friend to obliterate what he had written; but 
finding him obſtinate, he determined to get Sig- 
nora Sporza to do it before there was any no 
onny of Zeluco's entering that room. 
As Carloſtein and Seidlits walked out of the 
_ they met Zeluco. Carloſtein having or 

| | - ceive 
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ceived the pencil, {till held it in his hand, but 
ſeeing his friend's eyes kindle at the approach of 
Zeluco, he whiſpered, „Pray, ſay nothing to 
him at preſent. “ I muſt give him a {light hint,” 
replied Seidlits; and then ſaid aloud to Zeluco, 
«We were examining the picture, Signor, which 
affected my ſiſter ſo violently.” 

What picture?“ ſaid Zeluco, « 1 know 
r of a picture. 

Signora Sporza had concealed chat incident 
carefully from him; having only informed him 
that Laura had relapſed tuddenly, without men- 
tioning the cauſe. 

« By much the moſt intereſting piece in your 
collection,” replied Seidlits ; © it had almoſt 
proved fatal to your wife: pray examine it care- 
fully, and when we next meet, I ſhall be glad to 
know how you reliſh it. Having faid this, Seid- 
lits walked on, and Carloſtein whiſpered Zeluco, 
cc There is a name written with this pencil over the 
principal figurez if you wiſh for any further 

eclairciſſement, apply 2 me. —I ſhall de at home 
in leſs than an hour, and ready to give you what- 
ever ſatisfaction you deſire.” 

Carloſtein was fully perſuaded that the con- 
quence of Zeluco's Jooking at the picture, with 
the ſtyle in which Seidlits had directed him to it, 
muſt be a perſonal quarrel between them; he 
kney that Laura dreaded nothing more than ſuch 
an event, and well remembered with what earneſt- 
neſs ſhe had intreated him, if he ſhould ever ſee 
any appearance of that kind, to do every thing in 
his power to prevent it. She had once ſaid, 
talking on that ſubject to Signora Sporza, that ſhe 
would conſider this as the greateſt obligation that 
r : any 
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perſon conld confer upon her. He had accord- 
ingly endeavoured as much as he could to prevail 
on Seidlits to obliterate the name; he had reſolved 
to write to Signora Sporza to de what Seidlits re- 
fuſed; and he had tried to prevent Seidlits from 
addrefling Zeluco in the manner be did. Having 
failed in all, he faw no means of obviating a per- 
ſonal conteſt between the huſband and brother of 
Laura, but by drawing the reſentment of Zeluco 
from Seidlits to himſelf; this having ſtruck him in- 
ſtantly he whiſpered Zeluco as has been mentioned. 
Carloſtein had alſo another reaſon for being 
ſolicitous to prevent Seidlits from meeting Zeluco 
in the field; he knew the latter to be far more 
fkilful and expert in the uſe of the ſmall fword 
than his friend. He had often ſeen them fence 
together, and Zeluco had an evident ſuperiority 
even when he did mot exert his whole powers. 
Although Seidlits had been as fully convinced of 
this as his friend, which he was not, it would, on 
the preſent on, have had no weight with 
them. Piſtols were out of the queſtion, no ſuch 
weapon being uſed in affairs of this nature in 
Italy. Carloſtein imagined himſelf rather a more 
Arilful fencer than Seidlits, though: conſcious of 
being by much inferior to Zeluco, who was ac- 
counted one of the beſt in the kingdom of Na- 


Titans two friends had walked a little way 
after quitting Zeluco, Seidlits turning .reund to 
Carloſtein, who followed him, + faid, «I ſhall - 
certainly hear from him this afternoon or to- 
mor row.“ 2 330008: $144 7 18 ; 
„J dare ſwear,” anſwered Carloſtein, he 
will take till to-morrow to conſider in what man- 
"$854 Þ 2 a4 1; 7 6 i . » mr 
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ner he is to aſ an in of the words which 
you addreſſed to him 

„ [I ſhall give him a very brief and clear ex- 
planation whenever he does, ſaid Seidlits!.“ 

c Suppoſe,” reſumed. Carloſtein, he ſhould be 
able to explain to your ſatisfaction the circum- 
ſtances which ſeems ſo diſmally myſterious to us.” 
„shall make aft apology without heſitation,“ 
faid Seidits. “But you will attend me in cafe we 
do go out??? 

„ Of courſe;” replioil Carlaſtein.. 60 If I re- 
member, you are engaged to dinner at our miniſ- 
ters. Vou go, I ſuppoſe? ? 

c I cannot do — ? ſaid Seidlits z- 5 but 
I win leave word with T arge to 0 n, 
meſſage. 

C I am convinced you will have none deere | 
to-morrow,” rejoined Carleſtein; “ and if no 
zecommedation takes place, you will probably 
arrange matters for the following morning ;—at 
all events, I ſhall have a poſt-chaiſe prepared to 
carry you directly to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. “ 

6 Pray do,” ſaid Seidlits, for I am confident 
I ſhall do his buſineſs for all his yaunted fell: 
thereis ſome difference between a foil and a ſword. 
Adieu, I muſt dreſs for dinner. Tou dine with 
Mr. N, do you not?“ 

- « ] do,” replied Carloſtein; z « but we hall 
meet in the cvening” They ſeparated: 

- Zeluco had obſerved- ſomething fierce — 
theid6clity in the countenances both of Carloſtein 
and Seidlits ; he was much more ſurpriſed at this 
in the former than in the latter, becauſe Carloſtein 
and he had always been apparently, atleaſt, on 
the moſt friendly — He couid not compre- 

hend the import of what was ſaid by _ 
n 
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On going up ſtairs, he demanded of one of Laura's 
maids, in what room her miſtreſs was when ſhe 
was laſt taken ill. On entering the room, he 
threw his eyes in'a curſory manner over the pic- 
tures, but the moment he perceived the maflacre 
of the innocents, his heart ſhrunk within him, 
and he was convinced that this muſt be the 
piece in queſtion 3 with a trembling ſtep he ap- 
proached nearer to the picture, and having diſtin- 
guiſhed the ſoldier graſping the neck of the child, 
he ſtarted back, as if the poignard had been 
aimed at his own breaſt :—after- a pauſe, he ad- 
vanced again, forcing his averted eyes once more 
on the picture, and with horror and diſmay 
obſerved his own name n over the head ot 
the ſoldier. 

Perplexed, confounded, © and -qertivied; he 
ſhrunk down upon a chair, and as ſoon as he 
was able to walk, he ftole down ſtairs, and ſhut 
himſelf up in his own apartment. 

He had promiſed to paſs that evening with Ne- 
rina, but finding himſelf in a ſtate of ſuch pertur- 
bation, quite undetermined what meaſures to adopt, 
not daring to inform her or any other perſon of 
the cauſe of his perplexity; he ſent a verbal 
meſſage by the ſervant uſually employed by them, 
importing, That he was taken ſuddenly ill, and 
therefore could not poſſibly wait on her at the 
appointed time; but if he found himſelf better, he 
ſhould have that pleaſure the following evening. 

Having diſiniſſed the footman with this meſ- 
ſage, he continued in painful reflezion'on theſe 
extraordinary incidents; he could no longer. 
doubt of both Seidlits and Carloſtein's having 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of his * the cauſe of the 


child's 
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child's death and Laura's illneſs : he was im- 
preſſed alſo with the notion that thoſe. ſuſpicions 
were conveyed to. them by Laura, either deſign- 
edly, when ſhe recovered her memory, or unde- 
* during the ravings of her diſorder: in 
either caſe che was the object of his adifine 
guiſhing vengeance. | 
His former plan of treating her as a mad 
voman, he ſaw would not be of any uſe now, 
when, to his infinite mort fication, ſhe was per- 
fectly recovered. He felt the neceſſity under 
which he was to demand an explanation of Seid- 
lits and Carloſtein. As the expreſſions which 
Carloſtein had whiſpered were the moſt direct 
and pointed, he reſolved to begin with him. 
Vet ſhould the effect of this be a duel, he plainly 
faw, that, by attracting the public attention, and 
exciting nquiries, it would produce a great many 
of thoſe conſequences he ſo anxiouſly wiſhed to 
prevent. g 
In this ſtate of heſitation and direful per- 
plexity, how often did this wretched man wiſh 
for a friend to whom he could with ſafety unbo- 
ſom himſelf, and from. whom he might receive 
counſel and conſolation ? but having in the 
whole courſe of his life been the friend of no 
man, he well knew that no man was his friend. 
He could hardly meet an eye even in his own 
family, which he did not ſuſpect of looking on 
him with averſion, either from love for Laura, 
or direct hatred for him. | 
After weighing all the difficulties and dan- 
gers a great choice of which preſented them- 
elves to his mind, he could form no fixed plan 
of future . but in the meantime thought 


himſelf f 5 
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himſelf abſolutely bound without farther heſita- 
tion to go and talk to Carloſtein. 

In all caſes where he was not diſturbed by con- 
ſcience, which makes cowards of us all, Zeldco 


had leſs perſonal: fear than moſt people; but as 


he was equally devoid of principle, his notions on 
the ſubject of duelling were fomewhat ſingular. 
One of his maxims was, that a man who in- 
jüred another might, conſiſtent with good ſenſe, 
and ought, from a regard to his own character, 
to fi ght the perſon he had injured, the moment 
he was required; but he thought it in the higheſt 
degree filly and abſurd in the injured perſon to 
take ſuch a dangerous and precarious method of 
obtaining reparation z juſtice and common ſenſe 
would dictate, he imagined, ſome more certain 
plan of vengeance, except indeed the injury was 
nown to the public, or of a nature which ad- 
mitted of no delay. In ſuch cafes, a regard to 
the world's opinion ſuperſeded every other con- 
ſderation. His preſent buſineſs with Carloſtein 
he conſidered in this laſt claſs; he had no doubt 
of Carloſtein's having communicated to Seidlits 


and to others what he had whiſpered to himſelf; 


therefore, notwithſtanding that he' confidered 


- himſelf as the irjured perfon, nt the injuren, he 


thought it incumbent on him to demand an ex- 


planation in the uſual mode; being determined 


however not to bring matters to the laſt extre- 
mlity, if he could find any plaufible means of 
avoiding it; not that he feared the iſſue of the 
duel, being too confident in his own ſrill to 
harbour any doubt; but merely becauſe he wiſhed, 
if poſſible, to avoid every meaſure which might 
tend to make an eclat, or lead to "inquiries into 


the cauſe of the quarrel. | 
| CHAP. 
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What ſtronger breaſt-plate than 8 heart untainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd that has his quarrel juſt; 
And he but naked, though lock'd up in ſteel, 
Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice is corrupted. 
- SHAKESPEARE, 


7. ELUCO found Carloſtein, as he expected, 


alone. You will not be ſurpriſed at ſeeing 

me, Sir, after your late behaviour,” ſaid Zeluco. 
I am not ſurpriſed,” replied Carloſtein. 

e You promiſed me an explanation,” added 

Zeluco. | 

_ & Propoſe your difficulty,” rejoined Carloſ- 

tein, © and you'll find me as good as my word.” 
« I was deſired to examine a picture,“ ſaid 


Zeluco, fiercely. | 

« Which I preſume you have done,” added 
Carloſtein, with calmneſs. | | 

C I have,” anſwered Zeluco; * and I find 
ſomebody has had the inſolence to infcribe my 
name over one of the figures.” 

« You could not miſs it,” ſaid: Carloſtein ; 
« it was very diſtinctly written with this pencil ;” 
taking the pencil out of his pocket; — . but there 
was no infolence intended.“ OS 

« What was intended then?“ ſaid Zeluco, in 


| ſomewhat of a milder tone, for he began to 


imagine that Carloſtein meant to-explain it in a 
friendly or jocular manner.” 2 
« It was intended,” replied Carloſtein, in 
ſedate and ſolemn accent, « to fignify the con- 
formity of- character and conduct between you 

and a murderer,” T“. | 
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This anſwer, being rather unexpected, diſcon- 
certed Zeluco a little; but recovering himſelf, 
he ſaid, « You can have but one meaning by 
ſuch behaviour, Sir; I expect you will meet me 
to-morrow morning.“ M 

«© Wherever you are pleaſed to appoint,” ſaid 
Carloſtein. | 

After ſome farther converſation, they agreed 
to meet at a remote ſpot which happened to be 
near the villa where Nerina dwelt, and at an 
early hour ; each to be attended by a friend. 

« I preſume,” ſaid Zeluco, „ Captain Seid- 
lits will accompany you.” | 
He is the very laſt man I ſhould think of on 
this occaſion ; neither Captain Seidlits, nor any 
other perſon, except the gentleman who ig to 
attend me, ſhall know of what has paſſed be- 
tween us; for this, I pledge my honour.” As 
Carloſtein pronounced the laſt ſentence, he looked 
at Zeluco as if he expected an affurance .to the 
{ame purpoſe from him. | | 

«© None but a coward could act otherwiſe,” 
aid Zeluco. 

It is well,” ſaid Carloſtein. „“ Now, Sig- 
nor, your weapon?“ | 

„ The ſword, unqueſtionably,” replied Ze- 
luco. 5 | 

« Although you are the challenger, and I 
am not ignorant of your dexterity at that particu- 
lar weapon, I agree,” ſaid Carloſtein. | 
. If you have any objection to the weapon of 
a gentleman, you ſhould have thought of it be- 
fore you inſulted one,” ſaid Zeluco. 

„ have told you,” faid Carloſtein, “ that I 


- agree.” _ 1 
2 I | Immediately 
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Immediately on their ſeparating, Carloſtein 
informed Mr. N—— of all that had paſſed; and 
aſked the favour of his accompanying him to the 
place of rendezvous. 

Mr. N—— accepted the invitation, after hav- 
ing expreſſed his admiration of the generous con- 
duct of Carloſtein ; for he plainly perceived, not- 
withſtanding Carloſtein's having paſſed over that 
circumſtance, that he had provoked the quarrel 
to prevent Seidlits from being engaged in it. 
Carloſtein begged that he would let nothing eſ- 
cape him, in caſe of his meeting Seidlits, that 
could give him any ſuſpicion of what was in- 
tended. Mr. N aſſured him he would be 
on his guard. But I am afraid,” added he, 
« that, by your eagerneſs to prevent Laura from 
the danger of loſing a brother, you expoſe her 
to a misfortune which ſhe will feel with ſtill fe- 
verer anguiſh.” | | 
Carloſtein made no other anſwer to this ob- 
ſervation of Mr. N 's, than a gentle incli- 
nation of the head. 


The generous friendſhip of Mr. N—— for 


Carloſtein was increaſed, and not diminiſhed, 


by the great regard which he had long obſerved 
Laura had for him. What gave him moſt uneaſi- 


neſs in the buſineſs of the following morning 
was, the fear of any fatal accident happening to 
Carloſtein, which, although he ſhould regret on 


his own account, he was of a character to regret 


doubly on account of the affliction it would occa- 


ion to Laura. 


Men Carloſtein met Seidlits in the evening, 
he told him, That he had as yet heard nothing 


from Zeluco. | 


M 2 Carioſtein 
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Carloſtein anſwered, That he was convinced 
there would be no Waſſa ge till next day; „In- 
deed,” added he, « I think you had beſt keep 
out of his way for this evening ; let him digeſt 
what he has already got, betore you give him any 
new provocation. 

« If a fight of me diſturbs his digeſtion,” ſaid 
Seidlits, < 1." muſt keep out of my way, for I 
ſhall certainly take no pains to keep out of his; 
nor will I circumſcribe my walks or viſits on ac- 
count of any man alive.” | 
I only meant for this evening,” rejoined 
Carloſtein. | 

“ Well,” interrupted Seidlits, “if he wiſhes 
not to meet me this evening, he had beſt not 
appear at the Corſo; for I am engaged with 
ſome company there about this time, and ſhall 
go directly; perhaps you will go with me. Car- 
loſtein excuſed himſelf, after begging of his 
Friend to return ſoon to their lodgings. He was 
particularly ſolicitous to prevent Seidlits from 
meeting with Zeluco that evening, foreſceing 
that it. might entirely defeat the plan he had 
already ſettled for — next morning. 

In the mean while, Zeluco, wiſhing to con- 

Seal the ſource of this diſpute as long as poſſible, 
did not chule to apply to any perſon acquainted 
with Seidlits or Laura to accompany him next 
morning, leſt they ſhould make inquiries which 
he might net chuſe to anſwer; he therefore 
— on Bertram the Genevois, and as an old 
brother officer, and a perſon of whoſe gallant 
ſpirit he had an high opinion, begged he would 
accompany him the following morning on an 
affair of honour with a foreign officer, who, he 


ſaid, had inſulted him. Bertram 
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Bertram heſitated, and expreſſed a deſire of 
knowing the particulars of the quarrel; “ Is 
there no poſſibility,” ſaid he, „of accommodat- 
ing the affair ?” 

Zelnco aſſured him he had been inſulted in 
ſuch a manner as no gentleman could bear, with- 
out a very ample apology 3 and then, to prevent 
his inſiſting on knowing the particulars, added, 
6e If any antagonift agrees to make ſuch an apo» 
logy as you ſhall think ſufficient, I aſſure you that 
it ſhall ſatisfy me.” 

Bertram then conſented, in the hope that it + 
would be in his power to bring the affair to an 
amicable determination. On being informed of 
the place, he recollected it — having fre- 
quently taken notice of it 5 — the various ex- 
curſions which he had made ſince his arrival at 
Naples ; and he promiſed to call on Zeluco pre- 
ciſely at the hour appointed. 

When Zeluco returned home he found che fol- 
towing letter from Nerina : 


| 4 

ce Merciful Heaven ! what is the matter with 
vou? What am to think of a verbal meſſage 
of ſuch cruel import? Do you not know how 
my ſoul doats on you? Do you not know how 
miſerably I paſs the lingering moments which 
cruel fate obliges me to ſpend out of your com- 
pany ?—Or, are you ſo ill that you cannot write? 
Ah! let me not palliate your conduct by a ſup- 
poſition which would render me more wretched 
than even your neglect. No; let me be bleſt in 
the certainty of your recovery; and T will en- 
deavour to fupport whatever other misfortune 
may befall me. Let me know by the bearer at 
M 3 what 
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what hour I may expect you to-morrow. But I 
earneſtly mtreat, that no conſideration, which 
folely regards me, may induce you to venture out 
ſooner than it can be done with ſafety to your 
health; that I may not purchaſe a tranſient hap- 
pineſs at the price of a — life of deſpair. 
Alas ! why am I not permitted to tend you, to 
watch you through the ſleepleſs night, and en- 
deavour to cheer the gloom of ſickneſs ? That 
were happineſs indeed, when compared to the 
tortures of abſence and uncertainty. Write, or 
rather let your valet write, a ſhort line to the 
wretched 
cc. NexNa. ”” 


Teluco was himſelf a great diſſembler, exceed- 
ingly profuſe in compliments and profeſſions of 
attachment, naturally ſuſpicious, and generall 
acute in diſcovering the concealed motives an 
deſigns of others; yet the cajoleries of this wo- 
man lulled his uſual diffidence, and his penetra- 
tion was the dupe of his vanity. 

Had he feen lach a letter as this from any wo- 
man to another man, he would have been in- 
ſtantly convinced that the artful effuſion was 
diQated by affected, not real, paſſion; and he 
would have confidered it as. weakneſs and vanity 
in any-man to be impoſed upon by it for a mo- 
ment; yet fuch is the faſcination of ſelf-love, 
that he thought the ſame ſentiments ſincere and 
natural when he himſelf was their object, that he 
would have conſidered as extravagant and deceit- 
ful, had they been addreſſed to another man. 
His anſwer was conched | in the following 9 d 

i 460 7 
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& My deareſt NæRIN A, 5 
c Make yourſelf eaſy—I am 3 better 
already. Your affectionate letter has contributed 
to my recovery. When my ſervant left me, I 
could not write without pain; but had I thought 
of the uneaſineſs which the omiſſion — give 
you, I ſhould not have permitted him to return 
without a letter. I may poſſibly have it in my 
power to wait on you to-morrow at dinner, cer- 
tainly not ſooner ; at any rate you will hear from 
me, and you need not expect me, nor ſend ang 
meſſage till then. 
« I remain moſt affectionately. 


« Yours, De. TY 


£346 


CHA P. XCV. 
quo modo adoleſcentulus 


Meretricum ingenia et mores poſſet noſeere: 
Mature ut cum cognorit, perpetuo oderit. 


OF 
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IxHEDIAT EL after engaging Bertram to 
accompany him to the field, Zeluco took precau- 
tions to inſure his own eſcape out of the —— 
of Naples, in caſe it ſhould. be neceflary;.. he 
next employed himſelf in burning certain papers, 
in arranging others; and having prepared what- 
ever he thought neceſſary, and given orders, to 
bis ſervant at what hour to call him in the morn- 
ing, he went to bed in the hope of being Tefreſh- 
ed by fleep before his meeting with Carloſtein; 

M4 but 
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but ſuch a tempeſt of diſtracting thoughts ruſh- 
ed on his mind as totally deprived him of repoſe. 
The violent impreſſion which the ſight of x the 
Painted murderer of a child had —— Laura, 
with which he thought even her maids were ac- 
quainted, was ſufficient to create a pretty general 
ſuſpicion of the real fact. What had been writ- 
ten to him by Laura, ſtrongly hinted by Seidlits, 
and directly aſſerted by Carloſtein, were evidences 
that they all believed Thar to be acceſſary to the 
death of, the child. And he often pd ry the 
unlucky incidents by which, while he was pro- 
— a ſcheme of ſecure revenge againſt his 
wife and her brother, he found himſelf unavoid- 
ably engaged in a conteſt, on equal terms, with 
a third perſon, againſt whom he never before 
had harboured any enmity. In the event of his 
Killing Carloſtein, of which he had little doubt, 
it ſtruck him that Laura, or perhaps her brother, 
might during his abſence mention ſuch circum- 
ſtances relative to the child's death, as would 
give the public an impreſſion againſt him, which 

they themſelves, ſhould they be ſo inclined after- 
wards, might not be able to efface. 

This idea prompted him to riſe and to write a 
letter addreſſed to Laura, in which he cautioned 
her in general terms not to allow any expreſſion 
to eſcape her which might injure him during his 
temporary abſence; and adviſing her to admon- 
iſh her brother to the ſame effect; for that any 
thing of that nature would prove ruinous to 
— Ky and would moſt materially. injure her 
mother. This letter he ſealed and put into his 
pocket, intending to ſenthit to her from the field, 

. : | in 
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in caſe it ſhould be neceſſary after his n 
with Carloſtein was over. 

The picture and the inſcription came next into 
his recollection; he had already locked the door 
of the room, and put the key into his eſeritc ir; 
but now, all the family being aſleep, he ſtole 
again to the room, unfixed the picture from the 
wall, brought it into his own bed-chamber, and 
burnt it to aſhes. 

He threw himſelf again into his bed, but with 
as little ſucceſs as before; a retroſpect of his paſt 
life, which obtruded itſelf upon his mind in ſpite 
of all his endeavours to exclude it, and the 
dread of the world's ſoon reviewing it in the fame 
light that he himſelf did, with a confuſed proſ- 
pect of conſequences which he dreaded without 
knowing how to prevent, baniſhed ſleep from his 
pillow.” He rofe, and walked with precipitation 
about his' chamber, as if he could have- diſſipated 
the uneafineſs of his mind by the "agitation bf 
his body. Nerina's letter lay on the table be 
read it once more, and with redoubled compla- 
cency.—Convinced of the ſincerity of her at- 
tachment; he could not flatter himſelf with the 
friendſhip of another perſon en earth :—in mo- 
ments of difficulty and diſtreſs, it is natural for 
the moſt arrogant and ſtubborn of the human 
race to wiſli for the ſupport of friendſhip and 
of love, however powerleſs the perſon is in whoſe 


breaſt they reſide. There was yet an interval of 


two or three hours tg the time at which Ber- 
tram was to call for him. In the ſtate of anxi- 


ety and AE" in which Zeluto was it * 
peared an age. | 
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With what a leaden and retarding weight 
Does expectation load the wings of time ? 


This fine obſervation of the poet is not on 
highly applicable where he places it, but is alle 
juſt when the mind is agitated with the thoughts 
of any important event which we know to be 
unavoidable, and have no hopes of tranquillity 
till it has taken place. Zeluco had ſometimes 
found that Nerina had the art of unloading the 
wings of time; and being ſeized with an irre- 
fiſtible deſire of paſſing the interval till he ſhould 
meet Carloſtein with her, he ordered his horſes 


to be got ready, and wrote the following note 
directed to Bertram: 


«© Dear BERTRAM, 

« I have ordered two horſes to be ready, one 
for you, the other for the ſervant, who will de- 
liver you this, and then accompany you to the 
appointed place, where you will find me waiting 
your arrival. I will then inform you why I ſet 
out before you. 

« I am your aſſured friend, 
« and obliged ſervant, 
« EL UCO.“ 


Having given the neceſſary directions to the 
ſervant who waited for Bertram, he ſet out, at- 
tended by another ſervant, for the habitation of 
Nerina, where he arrived a little after day-break. 

Confident of a cordial welcome at all hours, 
he entered without knocking, by the means of 


a key which he kept for that purpoſe. © Being 
* Maſon, 
obliged 
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obliged to paſs through the parlour in his way to 
the bed- chamber of Nerina, he was ſomewhat 
ſurpriſed to find her maid up at ſo early an hour. 
The maid was ſtill more ſurpriſed at ſeeing him 
He aſked how her miſtreſs was, and without wait- 
ing for. her anſwer, walked towards Nerina's 
chamber. 

« Maria Virgine !” cried the maid, running 
between him and the door. 

&« What is the matter?“ ſaid Zeluco. 

“Lord, Sir!” cried the maid, * you cannot 
ſee my miſtreſs at preſent.” : 

Cc Why not?“ 

« Dear Sir,“ replied the maid, © only ſtay in 


the parlour, till I acquaint my miſtreſs that you 
are here.” 


« Pſha !” ſaid Zeluco, puſhing her aſide. _ 

« O Lord, Sir!” cried the maid, taking hold 
of his coat, „you will terrify my miſtreſs out of 
her ſenſes, if you go in to her at this unſeaſonable 
hour.” 

« Get along;” ſaid Zeluco, ſhaking her from 
him. 

&« My miſtreſs is indiſpoſed, Sir; ſhe is ex- 
tremely ill,“ ſaid the maid. 

„III!“ cried Zeluco. © 
« Yes,” ſaid the maid; “ ſhe has been ex- 
ceedingly ill theſe two days.” 

« She did not mention that in the letter I re- 
ceived from her yeſterday.” 

« No! that is very odd, indeed,” cried the 
maid, „ but ſhe has forgot it; for you know my 
miſtreſs ſometimes has but an indifferent memory, 
Pray, Sir, be ſo obliging as to return to the par- 
lour, till I inform my miſtreſs that you are come; 
when 


| 
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when 1 have informed her, I dare ſwear ſhe will 


be very happy to ſee Jou. But — 
« "Peace, babbler,” cried Zeluco, puſhing. her 
aſide, and walking through the paflage towards 


- Nerina's bed-chamber. 


« Pray, Signora Zeluco, ſtay in the parlour; in- 
deed, Signor Zeluco you'll frighten my miſtreſs, — 
dear Signor Zeluco, I proteſt, Signor Zeluco,” fol- 
lowing him through the paſſage, and raiſing her 
voice louder and louder; but perceiving him puſh- 


ing with violence at the door of the bed-chamber, 


ſhe ſcreamed, O, my poor miſtreſs will be mur- 
dered,” and immediately the voice of Nerina was 
heard from within, ſhrieking and crying ' out, 
« murder! rape ! murder! villain |! monſter, be 
one!“ 

: Zetuco drew his ſword, drove the door open 
with a violent kick of his foot, and to his utter 
aſtoniſhment, ſaw a man, balf- dreſſed, ſtandin g 
by the bed of Nerina. 

« What is your buſineſs here, Some "of 
cried Zeluco, furious with rage, and making a 


puſh at him with his ſword. 


The fellow very dexterouſſy put the ſword aſide 
with one hand, plunged a ſtiletto into the bowels 
of Zelucco with the other, and made his eſcape. 

- Zeluco fell to the ground. 

Nerina, who had continued ſcreaming from the 
ded, ſeeing Zeluco fall, ſprang up, exclaiming, 
ce Oh, the > lain has murdered my dear Lord,” 


Eneeling down by him, and offering her aid. 


Be gone, r vretch | ** id Zeluco, 


with a faint voi 


With loud lamentations ſhe took all the ſaints 
of — with the angels and bleſſed martyrs, 
to 
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to witneſs that ſhe was as innocent as the chaſte 
Suſanna, or the Holy Virgin herſelf, for that the 
villain had concealed himſelf in her chamber, with 

an intention to rob or murder her; and that 
being awaked by the voice of her maid in the 
paſſage, ſhe had perceived him for the firſt time, 
and inſtantly cried out, 

Zeluco, without ſeeming to regard her, defired 
the maid to call in his own ſervant. 

As ſoon as with his aſſiſtance he was placed on 
the bed, a meflage was diſpatched to Naples for 
ſurgeons. 

The man who ſtabbed Zeluco, we had not ocy 
caſion to mention before, although he was an old 
acquaintance of Nerina's. He was originally a 
rope-dancer; ſhe had firſt ſeen him at Venice, 
where he was greatly admired for his ſhape, 
ſtrength, and agility. She found means to prevail 
on him to quit his profeſſion, and attach himſelf 
entirely to her ſervice z he had come with her firſt 
to Rome, where he attended her as a ſervant out 
of livery, and afterwards accompanied her to Na- 
ples. Zeluco ſoonafter his connection with Nerina, 
ſaw ſomething in this man's appearance which he 
did not reliſh ; and he gave her a hint to that ef- 
fect. Nerina inſtantly diſmiſſed him with ſuch an 
air of indifference, as diflipated certain ideas 
which began to ariſe in the ſuſpicious mind of 
Zeluco. The diſmiſſion however was of little 
importance; the man remained ſecretly at Naples, 
and was admitted to the bed-chamber of Nerina, 

when ſhe thought _ herſelf ſecure of not, being 

viſited by Zeluco ; thoſe interviews were > unknown 

to all the ſervants, except. Nerina' 8 confidential 

maid, who was actually ſitting up for the PIrPRſc 
- © 
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of letting him out before the other ſervants ſhould 
get up, when Zeluco entered ſo unexpectedly. 

When Nerina heard the voice of her maid, ſhe 
comprehended the reaſons of her noiſy remon- 
ſtrances, and perceiving that Zeluco was break- 
ing into the room, ſhe inſtantly formed a reſo- 
lution worthy of her abandoned character: ſhe 
ſcreamed and accnſed her paramour of violence, 
with a view to convince Zeluco of her own inno- 
cence, and inſtigate him to put the man to death 
as a houſebreaker. The ſcene however took a 
different turn, and Zeluco ſaw the whole in a 
true point of view. 

When the perſon who was ſent to Naples for 
the ſurgeons was returning, he met Bertram, who 
had juſt mounted his horſe, and, accompanied by 
the other ſervant, was going to the rendez vous: 
this perſon knowing Zeluco's ſervant, informed 
him of the misfortune which had happened to his 
maſter. Bertram deſired to be conducted as faſt 
as poſſible to the houſe where Zeluco lay. 

They overtook Carloſtein and Mr. N——, who 
were riding to the appointed place. Bertram 
informed Mr. N of what he had juſt heard, 
and they all rode to the dwelling of Nerina. 

Carloſtein and Mr. N remained in the par- 
Jour, while Bertram introduced the ſurgeon and 
his aſſiſtant into the room in which Zeluco was. 

He ſtretched forth his hand to Bertram, ſaying, 

J am glad to fee you; when my wound has 

been examined, I wiſh to have ſome converſation. 
with you. In the mean time,” added he, point- 
ing to — « Jet that woman be ſecured and 


kept ſeparate from her maid ; the i is the cauſe of 
What _ happened.” 


| 2 
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© Zeluco had kept his own ſervant by him from 
the time he received the wound till Bertram with 
the others arrived; Nerina had alſo remained 
conſtantly in the room, and had often re- 
newed her lamentations. Zeluco took no other 
notice of her, than by begging of her not to 
make a noiſe; for he was in great pain. His eyes 
were now open to her true character, and the 
attempted in vain to deceive him any more; yet 
he explained himſelf only by keeping a ſteady 
ſilence till Bertram came. 

A more unpleaſant party than this muſt have 
been, can hardly be conceived, conſiſting of Ze- 
luco, lying wounded on the bed of Nerina; ; 
Nerina herſelf in the moſt agonizing ſtate of 
ſuſpence. 'The fervant of Zeluco was the only 
. — of the company tolerably at his eaſe, and 
he was rather anxious that his maſter ſhould die, 
that he might be relieved from a troubleſome 
attendance; and that Nerina, whom he heartily 
hated, might be hanged. 

But when ſhe heard herſelf ſo plainly accuſed 
by Zeluco, in the directions which he addreſſed 
to Bertram, ſhe began to vindicate her innocence 
with all that violence of vociferation which fo 
often attends guilt. Being forced out of the 


room by the company, ſhe and her maid were 
ſecured in ſeparate chambers. 


Zeluco ſuffered great pain while the ſtate of his 


wound was examined; after dreffing it, however, 
the ſurgeon gave him hopes of recovery, but de- 
clared it neceflary that he ſhould be kept quiet, 
which, as he found himſelf eaſier and inclined to 
ſleep after the dreſſing, Zeluco agreed to. He 
earneſtly begged of Bertram not to leave the 


houſe, _ 


| character, Mr. N 
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houſe, who aſſuring him he had no ſuch inten- 

tions, they all left the rocm except one ſervant. 
Bertram then joined Mr. N—— and Carloſtein 

in the parlour, with the ſurgeon, who was the 


ſame that had formerly attended Zeluco. He 


ſpoke more dubiouſly of his recovery to theſe 
— than he had done to the patient 
himſelf; and leaving an aſſiſt ant to be at hand 
in caſe of accidents, he ſet out for Naples, 
promiſing to return in the morning. | 
Bertram, with a frankneſs which belonged to 
his character, and which was encouraged by the 
appearance and manners of Carloſtein, informed 
him by what accident he himſelf came there, and 


of the whole of his connection with Zeluco; he 


expreſſed a defire of knowing what was the origin 
of their quarrel, for he underſtood that Carloſ- 


tein was the perſon Zeluco was to have met, had 


he not been prevented by the accident juſt men- 
tioned. 

Carloſtein refrained from mentioning the real 
ſource of the quarrel, ſaying, it was an unlucky 
buſineſs, of a delicate nature, which he was not 
at liberty to reveal, expreſſing at the ſame time 
a humane concern for the condition of Zeluco, 
and the higheſt eſteem for Bertram, with whoſe 
had acquainted him. 

Carloſtein and Mr. N . ſtill converſing 
with Bertram, when the officers of juſtice arriv- 
ed. Zeluco being acquainted with this, defired 
to ſee them; in the bittereſt terms he accuſed 
Nerina of being an accomplice of the fellow who 


had ftabbed him; declared that he recollected this 


man to be the ſame whom ſhe had brought to 


Naples in her ſervice, and had diſmiſſed at his 
' requeſt, 
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requeſt. Nerina did not ſuſpect that Zeluco had 
recognized this man; ſhe therefore denied that 
ſhe had ever ſeen him; but the maid, who was 
examined apart, acknowledged that he was the 
perſon who had formerly been in Nerina's ſer- 
vice, and with whom ſhe had been connected 
ever ſince. They were both carried to priſon. 


n 
Carlsſtein viſits Zeluco. 


Zxluco having demanded of Bertram whe- 
ther he had heard any thing of the gentleman 
whom he was to have met, Bertram informed 
him that Carloſtein was then in the houſe, and 
of his humane behaviour ever ſince he had heard 
of the unlucky accident. 

Zeluco exprefling a deſire to ſpeak with him 
alone, Carloſtein was introduced. 

« It is doubtful, Signor,“ ſaid ie 66 when, 
or if ever, it will be in my power to meet you 
in the way we had agreed upon; but it would be 
ſatisfactory to me in the mean time to know 
whether you and Captain Seidlits received from 
my wife the impreflions: which der of you ſeem 
to entertain... 

Carloſtein replied, That both a and} Seidlits 
had received the impreſſions he alluded: to from 
certain circumſtances they had themſelves ob- 


ſerved, 
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ſerved, without their having been pointed ont 
by any third perſon whatever ; that as for his own 
part he never had once ſeen Laura ſince her 
being firſt taken ill, and that he knew ſhe had 
been at great pains both before and fince her 
illneſs, to make her brother believe that ſhe 
lived on the beſt terms with her huſband, and 
ſeemed extremely unhappy when the perceived 
that Captain Seidlits ſuſpected the contrary, and 
had endeavoured by every means to convince him 
that his ſuſpicion was ill founded. | 
Zeluco ſeemed ſatisfied with this explanation; 
c I have a curioſity to know alſo,” ſaid he, if 
you have no objection, what was your inducement 
to draw upon yourſelf a quarrel which Captain 
Seidlits was ſufficiently eager to make his own ?“ 
cc As you ſay this will afford you ſatisfaction, 
Signor,“ replied Carloſtein, *I ſhall not ſcru- 
ple to tell you that when I heard Captain Seid- 
 lits expreſs himſelf in the manner he did to you 
at your laſt meeting, I thonght it probably would 
produce a quarrel between you, which might end 
fatally to one or other ; whichever fell, the con- 
ſequence would be unfortunate for Madame de 
Seidlits and her daughter; the former muſt loſe 
a ſon-in-law, and the latter a brother or huſ- 
band; whereas my being your antagoniſt could 
not have ſuch ill conſequences; if the chance 
went againſt me, they would be deprived of no 
ſuch, near relation; and even in the event of 
your falling by my ſword, they would be in- 
volved in leſs trouble than if you ſhould owe your 
death to their neareſt relation.” | ; 
& It is impoſlible not to admire your conduct, 
Sir,“ ſaid Zelucoz “ you muſt take a prodigious 
antereſt in thoſe two ladies.” 
c There 
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« There are no two perſons on earth, Signor, 


for whom I have a greater regard; their virtues 


command the efteem of all who have the honour 
of knowing them; but independent of my friend- 
ſhip for them, I will confeſs to you, that ano- 
thee conſideration had weight with me; I am 
indebted for my own life to the gallantry of Cap- 

tain Seidlits; I was deſirous — of ſeizing, 
without his knowledge, a chance of repaying 
what I owed him, by taking the conſequences, 
whatever they might be, of a meeting with 

ou.” 

, « Captain Seidlits is much to be envied,” ſaid 
Zeluco, "kc a ſigh, © in having ſuch a friend; 

perhaps,“ continued he, after a pauſe, « it 


may yet be in my power to convince both you 


— your friend, that what you have miſtaken in 
my conduct was intirely owing to the malice and 
baſe fuggeſtions of the accurſed woman who is 
carried to priſon, and who, I truſt, will meet 


the fate ſhe 10% well deſerves.” 


To. this Carloſtein made no reply; but the 
Phyſician, who had alſo been ſent for to viſit 
Zeluco, arriving, put an end to their diſcourſe. 

The Phyſician had not met the Surgeon, and 
of courſe could have no juſt notion of the dan- 
ger in which Zeluco was; but finding him pretty 
free from fever, he ventured to pronounce {till 
more favourably of the caſe than the Surgeon had 


done; and after given ſęme general directions, 
took his leave. 


Bertram remained at Zeluco's earneſt requeſt, 


and by his orders had the direction of every 


thing in the family; for the houſe, and all 


within it, was the property of Zeluco, rr 
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the wearing apparel of Nerina, which ſhe had 
been permitted to pack up; and what ſhe did 
not take with her was left under the care of a 
maid in whom ſhe placed confidence. 

Carloſtein and Mr. & returned to Naples 
after hearing the opinion of the Phyſician. 

Carloſtein gave his friend Seidlits an account 
of the whole affair; ftating it in ſuch a manner, 
however, that his intended meetin g with Zeluco 
appeared to have been owing to a fortuitous ren- 
counter with him the preceding evening, in which 
Zeluco had directly challenged him. Seidlits 
ſeemed diſpleaſed at his friend for concealin 
this. —How could I, my dear Seidlits,” "aid 
Carloſtein, «© ſhuffle over on you the anſwer of 
a challenge directly addreſſed l {—Would 
you have acted ſo! 5 5 

„ Well.“ faid Seidlits, recovering his good 
humour, « although, from certain circumſtan- 
ces which I now recollect, I ſtill ſuſpect that ſome 
fraudulent practices have taken place on this 
caſion, yet I ſhall take no farther notice of them; 
ſince, e added he, ſmiling, « you tried 
to rob me of a ſmall ſprig of laurel, I rejoice that 
it has miſſed your head as well as mine.” 

They then informed Signora Sporza of all that 
had happened, leaving it to her to mention it to 
Madame de Seidlits, when ſhe found a fit oppor- 
tunity; but they all agreed to keep it concealed 
from Laura, till the fate of Zeluco thould be more 
fully aſcertained. 

eluco continued tolerabl eaſy till r 

- midnight, when the pain of his wound became 
very ſevere; amidſt his groans he poured forth 
horrid imprecations againſt Nerina, - - — 
S 
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The aſſiſtant ſurgeon, who had been left to at- 


tend him, finding that the fomentations and other 


means which he had uſed to relieve the pain had 


failed, ſpoke of ſending to Naples for ſome lau- 
danum, a few drops of which, he ſaid, might be 
of ſervice. 


Zeluco hearing lum give orders for that purpoſe, 
told the ſurgeon to ſearch one of his pockets, 
where he found a phial full of that drug. Zeluco 
having ſecretly provided himſelf with it, ſoon 
after a converſation with Nerina, which has been 
already mentioned. — Whether he would ever have 


uſed it for the purpoſe to which ſhe meant to 


prompt him, can never be known, for the moſt 
profligate of mankind often ſhrink from exe- 


cuting the crimes which they have in ſpeculation. 


The Surgeon adminiſtered a doſe of this medi- 
cine, which abated the pain, and gave him ſome 
Hours reſt. | 
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What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's —— ſun-ſhine, and the heart-felt joy, 


Ts virtue's prize. Porr. 


Tur following morning * Bertram under- - 


ſtanding that Zeluco was awake, entered his room 
to inquire how he was. Being then pretty eaſy 


and refreſhed by ſleep, he © begged that Bertram 
- would 


: 
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would ſit by his bed ſide; and as the ſtory of An- 
tonio had made ſome impreflion on him, he be- 
gan to make more inquiry concerning him; after 
a few queſtions he ſaid to Bertram, „On the 
whole, I perceive that this Savoyard has put you 
to a conſiderable deal of expence, as well as trou- 
ble.” 

J have already been amply repaid,” ſaid 
Bertram; «© but I ſtill expect an additional re- 
compence.“ 


« C1 underſtood the fellow had nothing,” 4 
Zeluco. 

„„ He has both a father and a mother,” replied 
Bertram, ©« very honeſt people, as J have been 
told; they live at Chamberry, which is in my 
way home to Geneva ; the poor old couple have 
been miſerable on account of their ſon's misfor- 
tune. I ſhall have the pleaſure of reſtoring him 
to them ;—only think, Signor, what fatisfaCtion I 
ſhall have—their old hearts will be ready to burſt 
with joy.—l often anticipate in my imagination, 
the ſcene of their firſt meeting ;—why, Signor, 


a ſingle ſcene of that kind is worth all the five 
acts of dull ſelfiſh life.“ 


« You enter into theſe caogh's happineſs as if 
it were your own,” faid Zeluco. 

« A great part of it will be my own,” ſaid Ber- 
tram; © I queſtion if any of the three will be 
mach. happier than myſelf. You muſt have often 
felt, Signor, what a pleaſing ſenſation being the 
author of happineſs conveys to the heart.” 

Zeluco ſeemed diſtreſſed, and made no reply. 


« I fear your wound gives you pain, ſaid Ber- 
tram. 


« Not at all,” faid Zeluco; (e ang this is the 
only recompence you expect ?” « It 
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ce It is all I would accept of from man,” re- 
pled Bertram; the conſciouſneſs of a good ac- 
tion is delightful when performed, and is alſo a 
ſource of pleaſing recollection through life. 
Would to God I had more of them to boaſt of ! 
being conſcious of but few, makes me perhaps too 
vain of this.” 

« You have reaſon to be vain indeed,” faid 
Zeluco. 

Jam certain at leaſt,” rejoined Bertram, 
« that I ſhould have been lower in my own eyes 
had I acted otherwiſe: - yet I make no doubt but 
you and many others, wopld have done the ſame 
thing with leſs heſitation than I ſhewed.” 

Zeluco groaned. | 

J am heartily ſorry to ſee you in ſo much 
pain,” ſaid — 3 * ſhall I call the ſurgeon?“ 

« No, no,” cried Zeluco ; „ the Mo 
cannot relieve me.” 

I fear talking does you harm; Þ ll leave—” 

« Pray ſtay,” faid Zeluco ; I ſhall be worſe 
when you ga — Tell me, my friend, what fortune 
have you ?” 

Bertram named a very moderate ſum. 


« Ard with this you are. happy ! exclaimed | 


Zeluco. 

« With this I am contented,” replied 8 
« and I am happy in many other particulars ;— 
riches cannot give happineſs.” 

« I'll be ſworn they cannot,” ſaid Zeluco; 

« yet I am ſurpriſed that you, who have been 


abroad in the ang me and have ſeen extenſive 


ſcenes of life, could be contented with ſo little.” 
« Perhaps,” replued Bertram, © the circum- 


ſtance you mention has contributed to it; for 
limited 
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Hmited as my circumſtances always were, I ſaw 
multitudes of my fellow-creatures, in every coun- 
try where I have been much poorer than myſelf; 
but what had more influence than any thing in 
keeping me from diſcontent was the remembrance 
of a maxim often repeated to me by wy excellent 
father.” 

* What is that maxim ?“ fad Zeluco. 

«© When you are diſpoſed to be vain of your 
mental acquirements, Bertram,“ ſaid he, look 
up to thoſe who are more accomplithed than your- 
felf, that you may be fired with emulation. But 
when you feel diſſatisfied with your circumſtances, 
look down on thoſe beneath you, that you learn 
contentment.” 

« Rut even of the ſmall pittance you mention,” 
faid Zeluco, you allowed a conſiderable pro- 
portion to your father.“ 

« For that I can claim no merit,” faid Ber- 
tram; © it is only a proof that I am not a monſ- 
ter, —Ingratitude to a parent is the height of pro- 
fligacy, including almoſt every kind of wicked» 
neſs.” 

Zeluco ſtarted as if he had been ſtung by a ſer- 
pent; the recollection of his own behaviour to his 
mother ruſhed on his mind with all the bitterneſs 
of remorſe. 5 

LI rreally am grieved, Signor, ad Bertram, 
in a ſympathiſing tone of voice, « to ſee you ſuf- 
fer ſo much.“ 

« I do indeed ſuffer,” ſaid Zeluco, after A 
long and painful pauſe. 

« I am uncerely forry for it, reſumed Ber- 


tram; z 6] with I knew what would give you 8 
1 3 
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lief; —but the medical people will be here ſoon; 
— they perhap 8 

« No, no, interrupted Zeluco, they can- 
not relieve me.“ 

« I hope, my good Sir,” continued Bertram, 
taking him by the hand, * that after the next 
dreſſing your wound will become eaſier.” 

« My wound ic cafier,” ſaid Zeſuco with a 
voice of anguiſn; ( but I have deeper: wounds 
which their {kill cannot reach.“ 

„ Alas !“ ſaid Bertram; „ ſome 8 afflice 
tion; the loſs of ſome dear friend perhaps, cut off 
by a ſimilar but more fatal accident than what has 
now befallen you.— Have patience, my good Sir,“ 
continued, he, « reflection and the ſoothing hand 
of time— 

I tell you, interrupted Zeluco, in che ac- 
cent of deſpair, “ that I never had a friend; that 
time developes freth ſources of ſorrow to me; and 
reflection drives me to madneſs.” 

Bertram, being greatly ſhocked, made no re- 
ply 3 and Zeluco, after a conſiderable interval 
having recollected himſelf, ſaid, with apparent 
compoſure, I have been feveriſh and reſtleſs; I 
2 not what I ſay; but the pain ſeems now to 
abate, and I feel my "ſelf drowſy. Pray, my good 
friend, leave me ;—— perhaps I I may got a little 
Aleep before the Surgeon arrives.” 

When Zeluco found himſelf alone Happy 

man!“ faid he, with a deep ſigh, « who can look 
back with pleaſure and ſelf- approbation, and for- 
ward with tranquillity and hope What falſe 
eſtimates are formed by mankindt This Bertram 
they will conſider as an unfortunate man, yet he 


has never been unhappy, and has found many 
Vol. II. N | ſources 
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Jourced: of enjoyment unknown to me. I have 
been reckoned remarkably fortunate, although 
ibave never known What happineſs, is. His life 
has beeen devoted to duty, and 15158 to enjoy- 
ment; yet it is evident he has had more enjoy- 
ment in his purſuit than 1, ever had in müne; 1 
begin to think that pleaſure is moſt frequently 
found while we are on — more worthy purſuit, 
and miſſed by thoſe who are in ſcarch of nothing 
elſe.— O fool fool to ſacrifice the permanent 
rewards of virtue, without enjoying tlie only al- 
lurement of vice. After having paſſed my life 
hitherto in diſquietude, I am now ſtretched on a 
bed of danger, without a friend, or one perſon 
I can truſt, except this ſtranger, Bertram, on 
whom I have no — but that of humanity and 
benevolence, which 1 myſelf have 40 little prac- 
tiſed,” 

After theſe. Leng 9 on bis paſt con- 
— when he turned his thoughts to Laura, all 
his former cauſes of ſuſpicion appeared in their 
native weakneſs ; for anguiſh, languor, and hum- 
Hled pride, r her conduct in a more can- 
did point of view, untinged b 15 the medium of 
jealouſy, and ſtripped of — oſſes of Nerina,— 
4. Ah, that perfidious and — 2818 woman |! 
exclaimed he, endeayouring to relieve the anguiſh 
of his own conſcience, by throwing the greater 
of the guilt, upon another 3 1 9 tins never 
uu behaved as I did to the moſt virtuous of wo- 
men had I not been inſtigated by a damon 

In reflexions of this kind, and in reſolutions of 
altering his ſyſtem of life, Zeluco p aſſed the time 
till the Surgeon arrived to dreſs his wound. Up- 
on this ſecond examination, t the Surgeon Was 
en in the N he had formed at — 

ſt, 
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firſt, that the wound was mortal; he thought 
proper to tell Zeluco, however, that it looked as 
well as he expected, and added other nee 
of an encouraging nature. 

When he returned to tlie outlode; he found 
Carloſtein with Bertram, and nene after 
Father Mulo alſo arrived. 

The Surgeon then fairly told them, that al- 
though he had ſaid nothing to his patient which 
would deprefs his ſpirits, A he now had little 
or no hopes of his reco 

If that is your real opinion,” faid Father 
Mulo, « why did you not inform the unhappy 


gentleman of the danger he is in ?” 


„ Becauſe it is my buſineſs, Father,” replied 
the Surgeon, “ to cure him, if it is poſſible, and 
not to diminiſh the very ſmall — of his re- 
cover by diſagreeable news.” 


' You acted otherwiſe when you attended him 


formerly,” replied Father Mulo; “ for you then 
made him believe he was in more danger than 
was really the caſe.” 

« That is a remark, my reverend Father,” 


ſaid the Surgeon, 4 which I hardly could have 


expected from you; yet you are too learned in 


your profeſſion not to know the u/e of terror in 


rendering mankind obedient. At the time you 
allude to, it was expedient to give this gentleman 


* ſtrong "idea of his danger, that he might ſub- 


mit to the regimen neceſſary for his cure; but 


at prefent it would difquiet him withiur deing of 


any manner of uſe.” 
« Why, Sir,” rejoined the Monk, it = 


de of the greateſt uſe.” ” 


„In my humble opinion,” ſaid the Syrgeon, 


BE] it cannot be of the leaſt, as J dare ſay thoſe 


« oY gentlemen 


8 
. 
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gentlemen will acknowledge when I declare, I do 
mot think it poſſible he can live above two, or at 
moſt three days.” 
“ Jefus Maria '” cried the Father, turning up 
"hiv eyes; * why, for that very reaſon, Sir, it is 
your ";ndifpenfable duty, on ſuch an occafion, to 
tell him the truth.” 
. There is ho cauſe for being in a heat, Fa- 
ther, faid the Surgeon, bowing ; „ but I can- 
not think it conſiſtent with politeneſs to tell a gen- 
tleman a diſagreeable and unneceſſary truth on 
| oceaſion.— I will refer it to this gentleman,” 
continued he, addreſſing himſelf to Carloſtein, 
who he knew had been at Paris, « whether in 
France ſuch a thing would not be conſidered as 
quite unpardonable * 
« How it would be confidered in France is 
very little to the purpoſe,” faid Father Mulo ; 
« the important point is, how it will be conſi- 
dered in the other world, where the manner of 
f thinking is very different from what it is in 
| France.” | 
4 That is faying a ſeverer thing of the other 
world than I ſhould have expected from a man of 
Pour cloth, ſaid the Surgeon. 
„ Will you, or will you not go directly and 
3 © tiequraimt your patient of his danger P. ſaid Fa- 
> ther Mulo. ' 
„Ten cho poflibly imagine, my 1 Fa- 
ther, replied the Surgegn, „ that I will behave 
10 wnfuolitely to/a-gentleman, eſpecially when he is 
on the point of leaving the world.“ 
„ Why; Sir, reſeined the Father warmly, 
« by concealing his danger from him he may die 
without confeſſion, and his ſoul of courſe will be 


y 2 loſt for ever.” 
| « As 
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te As for his ſou}, and whether it ſhall be loſt 


or ſaved, that is his affair, or yours if you pleaſe, 


my good father z but it is mine not to deviate from 
the laws of good-breeding and politeneſs.” So ſay ay= 
ing, with a low bow to the company, he ſtepped 


into his carriage, and drove to Naples. 


CHAP. XCVIII. 


Thoy canſt enter the dark cell 
Where the vulture conſcience ſlumbers, 
And unarm'd by charming ſpell, 
'Or magic numbers, 
Canſt rouſe her from her formidable ſleep, 


And bid her dart her raging talons deep. 


Ma sow. 


Os his der parture, Father Mule ſhewed great 
impatience to 1 introduced into Zeluco's bed- - 
chamber, and to acquaint him with the dangerous 
ſtate he was in, that every ceremony requiſite for 
his ſalvation might be performed without loſs of 


time, Captain Seidlits and Bertram being Pro- 


teſtants, and thinking that the intended ceremony 


of confeſſion. would not do ſo much good as the 
Monk's abrupt manner of communicating the 
immediate neceſſity of it would do harm, endea- 
voured to Res” a 18 him to defer it a little, as Ze- 
juco ſeemed diſpoſed to fleep when the Surgeon 
left 5-4 While they uiſp ned the point the Phy- 
cian arrived ; he had met with the Surgeon, 
who had informed him that there was now A cer- 


tainty of the bowels being pierced in ſich a man- 
ner as to leave very little or no hopes of the pati- 
| ent 8 recovery. a 


N 3 | It 


— 
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It was the opinion of all preſent, chat this in- 
formation would come with more propriety from 
him than from Father Mulo: out of tenderneſs to 
the 4 man, ente he was ns to 
convey it. 

With whatever delicacy the annunciation was 
made by the Phyſician, it ſeemed greatly to ſhock 
the patient, for till that moment he had little 
doubt of his ſurviving. He immediately renewed 
all his curſes and imprecations againſt Nerina, 
with ſuch violence, that the Phyſician thought 

roper to withdraw. What repelled the Doctor 
attracted the Monk. Father Mulo entered, and 
began an exhortation which had by no means the 
ſame ſoporific effect on Zeluco with the former, 
of which we have made mention, but ſeemed on 
the contrary to throw him almoſt into convulſions. 
« You ſee, my worthy Father,” ſaid Bertram, 
ce that he is in too much pain to liſten to your 
admonitions at preſent ; you had beſt leave him a 
little, and perhaps, after he has recovered the 
ſhock he has juft received, he wil be able to prof 
by our kind intentions: N 

Father Mulo had been with difficulty re- 
moved, Zeluco deſired to ſee the Phyfician abt, 
of whom he inquired' once more if. there abſo- 
. was no hope of his recovery. The Phyfi- 
cian expreſſed much uneaſineſs at being obliged to 
comfort the opinion which he had already given; 
adding, although the wound, from the dif- 
ferent nctions of the parts injured, was not 1b 
immediate mortal, yet he feared it would prove 
AS certain fo as if e poignard had pierced His 
heart. Zane then aſked, How dag the Phyfi- 
cian thought he could live: ? to which the other 
| © anſwered, 


A 


anſwered, There was reaſon to believe he could 
not ſuffer above two or three days longer. 
Zeluco made no anſwer, and continued. ſeveral 
hours without · ſpeaking a word to any body, but 
ſometimes muttered indiſtin&t ſentences. to him- 
. ſelf, and ſhewed marks of impatience when any 
diſcourſe was addreſſed to him. He at length in- 
quired whether Captain Seidlits had been to call 
for him, and — a deſire of 8 him. 
The Captain, who was juſt taking his horſe to go 
to — Hg immediately returned and was intro- 
duced to, Zeluco's — every other per- 
ſon being requeſted to retire. Zeluco then ad- 
dreſſed him to the following effect: 
* Amidſt many ſources of regret, none - affects 
me ſo ſenſibly, Sir, as my behaviour to your ſiſter. 
Prompted by headſtrong paſſion, I uſed every 
means — deviſe, ſome of them not juſtifiable, 
to prevail on her to confent to a marriage to which 
I plainly ſaw ſhe had a rooted diflike. When, by 
the continuation of my artifices, , and the perſua- 
ſion of her mother, the gave a reluctant conſent, 
it might have been expected that, happy in the 
attainment of my wiſhes, I thould have behaved 
with kindneſs — affection to her, however diffi- 
cult i it was for her to behave in the ſame manner 
towards me. The fact was otherwiſe: had IAon- 
ducted myſelf, with half the good nature to the 
wife I — eſteemed, and even admired, that 
2 did to = huſband the diſliked, 1 ſhould not 
feel the remorſe I naw do. On recalling to my 
memory the whole of her conduct, - I cannot 
charge her with a fin le impropriety ; but in ſpite 
of = maſt blamelefs. conduct, I plainly ſaw be 
did not love me; every * of a wife which was 
n 4 in 
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in her power, ſhe fulfilled ; her affection it was 
impoſſible for her to place upon me, and this I had 
the injuſtice to conſider, as an injury. I indulged 
groundleſs ſuſpicions, which were cheriſhed, and 
new ones of the moſt profligate nature were ſug- 
geſted by a devil in the ſhape of a woman, who, 
by tbe wickedeſt artifices, entangled my affecti- 
ons, ſtimulated my paſſions into madneſs, and 
was the cauſe of even involuntary crimes. I 
earneſtly hope ſhe will 3 to the puniſh- 
ment her guilt and perfidy deſerve. I earneſtly 
Hope—but let me drive her from my thoughts, 
let no more time be loſt, but let me at length 
make all the expiation in my power. 

« I was willing that you ſhould know, Sir, 
that theſe were my ſentiments, which at a proper 
time you will communicate to the moſt virtuous 
and deſerving of women.“ 

Seidlits was affected. The wretched condition 
to which he ſaw the man reduced, had long fince 
diffipated all his animoſity ; with a ſympathiſing 
accent which was not very uſual to him, and a 
tincerity which never forſook him, he expreſſed 
wiſhes for his recovery. Zeluco ſhook his head 
as if he thought that entirely out of the queſtion, 
Teluco then directed Bertram to ſend to Na- 
ples for his lawyer, who arrived in a ſhort time, 
and received orders regarding his laſt will and 


deed, which were executed in due form, and 


figned by Zeluco the following morning, in the 
preſence of certain perſons who came from Na- 
ples at his requeſt for that purpoſe. = 


2 = «© T 1 
, ie 44 . 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XOX. 


Hail piety ! triumphant goodneſs, hail! 

Hail, O prevailing, ever O prevail! 

At thine eatreaty, juſtice leaves to frown, 

And wrath appealing lays the thunder down; 

Tu- tender heart of yearning mercy burns. 
J ˙ — ⅛ 73“ 


* 


T HE following day Laura was informed for 
the firſt 8 huſband's being wounded, 
and that he was thought to be in danger. She 
was much more ſhocked at the intelligence than 
Signora Sporza who communicated it thought ſhe 
had reaſon to be. Signora Sporza proceeded to 
inform her of the particulars, - on what occaſion 
the accident had Happened, and at what place her 
huſband was then lying; thoſe circumſtances 
made no alteration in the feelings of Laura. 
„ May heaven in mercy,” cried ſhe, 4 prolong 
his. life till he is better prepared for death 1. O 
how dreadful for him to be hurried mtg eternity 
now,!” Signora Sporza infinuated ſomething, re- 
garding the wretched proſpect which Laura would 
have before her with ſuch a, huſband. in caſe of 
his recovery. Ah!” cried Laura, ( is my 
temporal wretchedneſs to be put in che ſcale 
againſt his eternal miſery ? Almighty God, have 
compaſſion. upon him!“ exclaimed ſhe, leaving 
Signora Sporza, and retiring to her, bed-cham- 
per, where ſhe immediately fell upon her knees, 
before a crucifix, and, every ſelfiſh confideration 
being annihilated in her breaſt, with all the ſince- 
rity of the moſt ſublime piety, ſhe poured forth her 
prayers to the fountain of mercy, that the life gf 

| N 5 — > ="or 


ANL 


hi huſband mi ght be | preſerved, and that heaven 


t iniſpire . with re mes and ex- 
—5 18 him. 3 
* Rebiraing t to 'this' room whote header; now 
was with Signora Sporza, ſhe inquited for her 
brother, and was told he had gone Nealſy the fame 
morning to ſee Zelucb.— 4 Has my brother ſent 
no meſſage fince ?”;faid Laura. Madam de Seidlits 
and Signora Sporza looked at each other as if 
they b Hitated what anſwer they ſhould give. «1 
perceive you have heard from him,” 'cried Laura. 
« Pray tell me how it is with the unfortunate 
00 Alas, I fear he is worſe. + 1 0 7 
It is ſurpriſing, ſaid Bignpra Sporza, et that 
you ſhew 99 5 much concern for one, who, had this 
not happened, might have been the cauſe of your 
| brother's or your friend Carloſtein's death.” 
* Heaven be preifed, they are both alive and 
well,” cried Laura, „whereas this unha 
man is—— Ah, tell me how he is? What ac- 
count have you Teceived from my brother?“ 
The account is not favourable, my dear,” ſaid 
Madame de Seidlits. « Alas, he is gone,” cried 
Laura. Merciful heaven! has he been hurried 
off ſo ſuddeiily ?”---Shew her the Captain's let- 
oy, ,” faid*Madame'de Seidlits Signora Sporza 
ive Laura a letter which {ſhe Had received 
= om Captain Seidlits à little before ſhe informed 
Taura + what” had befallen her haſband; but 
F — the abRtaintd'from ſhewing her upon ſee- 
her ſb much Aected. { THe er wes in whe 
:: 
e W MI Arras b 
The ſürgednb in the ſents of Fake weden 
have juſt examined the wound'z their opinions 
; are 


- 
4 
4 
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are the ſame as before, notwithſtanding ſome of 
the attendants had begun to entertain ;hopes of ; A 
favourable turn, on account of his —— A great 
deal eafier for theſe two hours than he has gver 
been-fince he received the waund ; he ſeems very 
weak and languid; he ſometimes, mentions, my 
ſiſter, and once inquired if ſhe was in the houſe, . 
but in a manner as if he wiſhed rather than ex- 
pected it: on being told ſhe was not---* Hoy 
could I imagine ſhe would?“ ſaid he. «Why th 
the think of a wretch like me?“ I own Fan 
affected at the diſmal condition of this poor man. 
Yet it were highly improper that Laura ſhould 
fee him; it would be diſagreeable to her, and 
might have very bad effects on her health; I ima- 
gine it would be right, however, to let her know 
/ in general what has happened, and the danger in 
1 which he is. You will conſult with. Madam de 
Seidlits on this ſubject. I hall probably i not leave 
this * ny the evening. 
| « T am, &c. Ree.” 


ee 1 nl go and ſee bim, cried Laura, © as 
ſoort as ſhe had peruſed the letter. Madame de 
Seidlits and Signora Sporza endeavouring to diſ- 
ſuade her—« I conjure you, my dear mother,“ 
ſaid ſhe, ( as you value the future peace of my 
mind, do not oppoſe me. My fincere 3 
may comfort him in this ſad hour of ——., 18 
do not oppoſe my inclination. Indeed, 1 yſt 
. go,” -- Fearing that ſtronger oppoſitic Yo TY 


'have — conſequences than the 9 


rn 


Lara 
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Laura paſſed the whole time in which they 
were on the road, in ejaculations and fervent 
prayers to Heaven, to look with an eye of mercy 
and compaſſion on her wretched huſband. 


When they arrived, Captain Seidlits came to 
the door of the carriage, O brother, how is 


he ?” cried Laura. Seidlits ſhook- his head, and 
was ſilent. « Ah, miſerable man,” exclaimed 
Me, « he is gone | PP—c« It. is but a few minutes,” 
ſaid Seidlits, «© fince he breathed his laſt.” — 
c- All-merciful God, have compaiBion on his 
ſoul !” cried Laura. | 

Madame de Seidlits then ordered the coach to 
return with them to Naples. Laura paſſed the 
interval of her return in the ſame manner ſhe 
had done when going; and being arrived at Na- 
ples, ſhe intreated her mother, inſtead of driving 
2 home, to ſtop at the church in which 

they — heard maſs and there kneeling be- 
fore the _ ſhe ſpent ſome time in. mental 
prayer for the ſoul of her huſband. After which, 
' the ſent for the prieſt, and directed that a certain 
number of maſſes might be performed for the 
ſame pious purpoſe. 

Any perſon, ignorant of the zeal caſe, would 
naturally have imagined that Laura had been the 
bappicſt of women in her marriage; for no 
_ wamandeprived ſuddenly of the huſband of her 

heart, was ever touched with more fincere an- 

guiſh for her own misfortune, than the compaſ- 

; mg and benevolent breaſt of Laura was with 

enerous ſolicitude for the eternal welfare of the 

| 2 bad uſed her ſo ill, and un the 
Jad Reg * _ Per 5 

| When a 
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When the laſt will of Zeluco came to be exa- 
mined, which it was ſoon after his death, in _ 
preſence of two of the magiſtrates of Naples, of 
Captain Seidlits, Bertram, and others, it ap- 
peared that he had left his paternal eſtate in Si- 
cily to a diſtant relation, who was his natural 
heir; and the reſt of his fortune, which was of 
much greater value, to his widow, burdened with 
a few legacies, of which the principal was one of 
two thouſand piſtoles to Bertram, and another of 
- one thouſand to Captain Seidlits. 

The relation of Zeluco, to whom he left the 
eftate, had always been neglected by him, and 
had not the leaſt expectation of the good for- 
tune which now befell him. On his arrival at 
Naples, Laura having heard him ſpoken of as a 
man of worth, and that he had a any of chil- 
dren,” made a conſiderable preſent in ready 
money to each of his children. She defired this 
gentleman alſo to give her a lift of ſuch of her 
huſband's relations as were in bad circumſtances; 
ſhe had often made the ſame requeſt to Zeluco 
with a view to aſſiſt them, but he had always 
evaded it, and ſhewed ſo much ill humour every 
time ſhe made the requeſt, that ſhe never had 
been able to put her good intentions towards 
thoſe people in execution. 'The legacy to Ber- 
tram was immediately paid, to which Laura made 
- a conſiderable addition, and he ſoon after ſet out 

with Antonio for Geneva, poor races and yes by 
all who had known him. 

Laura alſo uſed her intereſts to ue Nerina 
treated with lenity while ſhe' was detained in con- 
finement; and as it was clear Hat ſhe was not 
_— acceffary to the murder of Zeluco, 2 

_ 
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uſed her influence to ſoften the minds of the 
judges, who were violently prejudiced againſt 
Nerina, ſo that ſhe was at laſt liberated, - and 1 im- 


en after a n I Sldgdoriy = l 
7. | ty errtt iin 
Tit tif 
CH A P. 16 ; 
e Conctifion. 


Carr AIN Seidlits's leave of abſence was snow 
nearly expired 4 he had often expreſſed his wiſhes 
that Madame de Seidlits and Laura would return 
to Germany with him; and urged; among other 
reaſons, , that it was expedient for his ſiſter's 
health, and the tranquillity of her mind, that ſhe 
were — from a place where ſo many ob- 
jects would awaken painful recollections ; aſſert- 
ing, at the ſame time, that his mother-in-law 
and ſiſter would now live much more Happily 1 in 
Germany than at Naples. 
Signora Sporza bad mentioned to Captain 
Seidlits her opinion that Carloſtein was enamoured 
of his ſiſter; but from a delicacy natural to the 
ſex, the ou no hint concerning what ſhe was as 
fully perſuaded of, namely, Laura's partiality for 
him. Seidl readily believed what he wiſhed to 
be true, and the big h idea he had. of his friend, 
left bim no doubt — their love was mutual. 
Although Signora Sporza had ammugceted 
only one, alt of ber opinion on this ſubject. to 
the Con. the unfolded the whole to Madame 
Ae, who embraced the idea with great 
* ſatisfaction; 


_ 
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ſatisſaction ; and the propoſal of returning to 
Berlin became mare agreeable to her from that 

It is orodable that Laura reliſhed the plan of 
ultimately ſettling in Germany fully as much as 
her mother; but ſhe was ſolicitous to ſee certain 
diſtant relations of Zeluco eſtabliſhed in a man- 
ner which ſhe had pointed out, and in which ſhe 
wiſhed to aſſiſt them; the arrangements ſhe had 
made for this purpoſe could not be effectual with- 
out her preſence ;z nor could they be properly 
finiſhed in the ſhort interval that remained before 
her brother would be under the neceſſity of leav- 
ing Naples. 

In the mean time Carloſtein received a letter 
from the Pruſſian Miniſter at Berlin, acquainting 
him that he was nominated by the King to an 
office at Court which had juſt become vacant; 
and hinting that he would pay his court in a 
manner very acceptable to his Majeſty, by return- 
ing immediately with his friend Seidlits, without 
waiting for the expiration of his own leave' of 
abſence. - 

The pleaſure which Carloſtein vida have felt 
from whe knowledge of this 'mark of his ſove- 
reign's favour, did not prevent the hint with 
which it was accompanied from diſtreſſing him 
greatly. His paſſion for Laura, and his admira- 
tion of her conduct, were higher now than 
ever; and ſhe continued to behave to him with 
every proper mark of confidence and eſteem. 
But he plainly perceived that the death of Ze- 
luco, and the ——— attending it, had 
made a ſtrong impreſſion upon her, and had put 
her into a frame of mind which ill accorded _ 
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the ſubject that engroſſed his. He therefore 
abſtained from any direct declaration of his ſenti- 
ments to her, and it is probable would not have 
ventured on any thing of that nature ſo ſoon, 
had it not been for this letter from Berlin; but 
he could not think of leaving Naples in the ſame 
nndecided ſtate, with regard to what he confi» 
dered as the moſt important object of his life. 

Without mentioning the contents of the Mi- 
niſter's letter even to his friend Seidlits therefore, 
he watched an opportunity of ſpeaking to Laura 
alone; and then in the warmeſt language of re- 
ſpectful love, he declared his admiration of her 
virtues, the fincerity of his paſſion, and the ſu- 
preme wiſh of his heart. 

The whole of Carloſtein's conduct left no 
doubt of his ſincerity in the mind of Laura, yet ſhe 
ſhewed ſome ſurpriſe at the precipitancy of theſe 
declarations. “ 7 would have waited,” continued 
Carloſtein, for opportunities of giving ſtronger 
proofs than have hitherto been in my power of 
my attachment, before I had ventured to mention 
the honour and happineſs to which I aſpire, had 
I not received the intelligence by yeſterday's poſt, 


which fills my heart with -ten thouſand diſqui- 
etudes.” | 


Intelligence!“ cried Laura. 


f the moſt cruel import,” ſaid Carloſtein ; ; 


_—_ threatens to tear me when I leaſt expected, 
m ul holds dear.” 
cc 8 ou mean 2 interrupted ſhe, with 
an alarmed” See, and becoming inſtantly pale; 
« pray exptain yourſelf.” 
Carloſtein then gave her the Miniſter's letter, 
* tbe took with an unſteady hand. 


Having 


LE U 


Having peruſed it, ſhe ſaid, « I ſee nothing 
here but fot news; his Majeſty I find has done 
you, the honour to appoint you to an office near his 

erſon,” _ 
N Carloſtein pointed to the paſſag e which hinted 
that the King expected him to return with Captain 
Seidlits, and renewing his addreſſes, Rd, 
That his happineſs depended on her; that if he 
could flatter Himſelf with the hope of her favour, 
he would immediately write to the Miniſter in ſuch 
terms as he had no doubt would procure him his 
Majeſty's approbation of his prolonging his ſtay at 
Naples that no conſideration could prevail on— 

Laura interrupted him, deſiring that he would 
not inſiſt on a ſubject which ſhe thought unbe- 
coming her, as ſhe: was then ſituated, to liſten to, 
adding, Thar ſhe would not attempt to conceal the 
ſentiments of eſteem which ſhe had always felt 
for him ; ; ſhe acknowledged that ſhe — his 
good opinion and? e$iendſhip above that of any 
other man; that with reſpect to the Miniſter's 
letter, ſhe believed that ſuch a hint as it contained, 
coming from a king or miniſter, was generally 
thought equivalent to a command; that he 
certainly could not conſider it in any other light, 
and muſt act accordingly; that as Sr or ” 4 the 
Miniſter's letter, ſhe imagined there were confi» 
derations which might determine him ts res 
main longer at Naples, and would; er not 
to receive his viſits after the eparture: of her 
br other. 72 a 6 . * 

Carloſtein ſeemed uneaſy, and ned for 
ſome time ſilent after this declaration; but recol- 
lecting himfelf, he ſaid, « Your brother, I believe 
is — entirely without hopes that „ de 

eidlits 
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Seidlits may be perſuaded to leave this country, 
and return immediately with him to Germany.” 
„ My mother is ſo good as to aſſure me,” fait 
Laura, “ that ſhe will never ſeparate herſelf from 
me, and certain affairs which I think indifpenſable 
will detain me a long time after my brother's 
departure.” *© F 
„ A long time!“ repeated Carloſtein with an 
%%% 
4 I ſhall think it a long time,“ faid ſhe, with 
a ſmile and a look which conveyed happineſs to the 
heart of Carloſtein; 4 for I do aſſure you,” added 
The, « that there is nothing which 1 wiſh more 
fincerely than to return to my native country.“ 
Carloſtein being now more aſſured in the hopes 
which he could not help indulging, did not ven- 
ture to urge her farther; for however favourable 
to him her ſentiments might be, he plainly per- 
ceived that Laura thought it indelicate to admit of 
his addreſſes ſo ſoon after the death of her huſband. 
Immediately after leaving her, he communicated 
the Miniſter's letter to his friend Seidlits, inform- 
ing him at the ſame time that he would accom- 
. TEE ©: 


The interval between this time and that of their 


SS ow 


. 'Cartoftein Erneſtly wiſhed to correſpond with 
Laura aſter he Hould leave Naples. As ſhe ſtood 


at a window apart 


who 
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who having joined them, ſhe ſaid, “ The Baron, 
my dear Madam, propoſes to write to us, which 
I dare ſay will be wy, agreeable to you, and will 
prevent our having ſo much reaſon to regret my 
brother's want of, punctuality.” 

Madame de Seidlits, although ſhe was con- 
vinced that the propoſal was intended for Laura 
only, anſwered, 1 hat they ſhould be happy. to 
hear from him as often as his leiſure permitted him 
to wr ite, 

The day immediately precedi ing the departure of 
Carloſtein and Seidlits was to this ſociety mourn- 
ful, but not unhappy ; the flow of the virtuous 
and tender affections of the heart, of benevolence, 
gratitude, friendſhip, and love, are never with- 
out enjoyment. 


* AS +» + 8 
. a © 1 


ö AAN bo that bears 

A human boſom, hath not often felt | 
How dear are all thoſe ties which bind our race 
In gentleneſs together, and how ſweet 


Their force, let Fortune's e hand the while | 
Be kind or cruel f— —_——NN 


"$Þ by 4 


wine. 

When the night was far 4 Sed: STEIN 
roſe, ſhook his i very cordially by the hand, 
ſaying, . « As you are to be up ſo early in the 
mor nin Twill 1995 keep cep you any longer from 
your . So, G ae you, wk dear uncan,” 

| 757 1:1" ne 
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„ Nay, God ſhall not bleſs me theſe three 
hours,” ſaid Targe; “ for as Ham to riſe ſo early, 
I do not think it worth while to go to bed this 
night: fo tit you down on your ſeat, George, and 
let us have a freſh bottle without farther cere- 
mony.” 

Buchanan, not being in a humour to diſpute a 
point of this kind, immediately complied, flap» 
ping Targe upon the thoulder, and ſinging the 
following line from an old Scottiſh ſong : 


| He's the king of good fellows, and «pale of all men; 


and never made another offer of taking leave; till 
he ſaw Targe ready to ſet out with his maſter and 
Carloſtein. | 
The latter wrote from the various towns of Italy 
and Germany in the courſe of their journey to 
Berlin, addreſſing his letters alternately to 
Madame de Seidlits and to Laura. Captain Seid- 
lits, who was not in love, and hated letter-writing, 
was contented with occaſionally adding a paſt- 
ſcript of a few ſentences to Carloſtein's letters. 
This correſpondence continued with equal re- 
gularity after their arrival at Berlin } and Carlo- 
ſtein, who had repeatedly begged of Madame de 
Scidlits to let him know the exact time when ſhe 
and Laura intended to leave Italy, at length wrote 
tc her that he would be happy to return to Naples, 
merely that he might have the honour of accom- 
panying them to Berlin, and earneſtly entreated 
her to uſe her influence with Laura to conſent to 
That. meaſure; for which, he ſaid, he was aſſured 
Madame de Seidlits could not give a ſatis- 
factory anſwer for a conſiderable time, becauſe, al- 


* Wale, or choice, 


though 


* 
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though Laura herſelf was impatient to leave Na- 
ples, yet ſhe had reſolved to remain till ſhe ſettled 
"her affairs in ſuch a manner as not to require her 
returning : this ſhe accompliſhed at length, hav- 
ing at the ſame time gratified her own benevolent 
and generous diſpoſition by doing, what the call- 
ed, juſtice to the relations of Zeluco, in a degree 
far beyond their expectations: and ſo as to pro- 
cure their fervent prayers for her happineſs, and 
the admiration of all who were acquainted with 
| her behaviour. 
At che approach of ſummer, Madame de Seidl its 
gave Carloftein the joyful news, that Laura and the 
were immediately” to fet out on their return to 
Germany, and that they could not think of putting 
him to the inconveniency of coming ſo far as Na- 
ples, eſpecially as his friend Mr. N being to 
return at the ſame time to England, had offered 
to accompany them the whole way to Berlin; that 
they had agreed to accept of his eſcort, however, 
no farther than to Milan, which did not lead him 
out of the rout that at all events he would have ta- 
ken. At Milan, Madame de Seidlits added, ſhe 
had a friend who would accompany them to 
"Þrefden ; z and as they could not reach that city 
for a conſiderable time after the Pruffian reviews 
were over, ſhe hoped it would not be inconveni- 
ent to Carloſtein to meet them there, at a time 
which ſhe mentioned, from whence he might ac- | 
company them to Berlin. 
When Madame de Seidlits, Laura, and Signora 
Sporza, attended by Mr. N-—, arrived at the 
inn at Milan, they were greatly ſurpriſed to find 


_  Carloſtein and Captain Seidlits ready to hand 
x them 


_ 
- 
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them out of the carriage. Carloſtein had received 
his mother-in-law's letter during the reviews; his 
friend and he ſet out for Milan'foon after, and ar- 
rived ſome time before the ladies. 

The unexpected appearance of theſe two gen- 
tlemen certainly occaſioned an agreeable ſenſation 
to the company juſt arrived; but it was too ſtrong 
for the ſenſibility of Laura. She could not help 
being a good deal agitated, the conſciouſneſs of 
which increaſed her confuſion ; every body ob- 
ſerved the manner in which ſhe was affected, and 
all had the delicacy to impute it to the fatigue of 
the journey. Laura ſoon recovered her uſual ſe- 
renity, and the whole party ſpent a few very hap- 
py weeks at Milan; during which Mr. N. 
received a letter Gem the Earl his father, inform- 
ing him'that Mifs Warren had conſented to give 
her hand to his friend Steele, to the infinite ſatiſ- 
faction of old Mr. Transfer and Mrs. Steele, as 
well as that of Lady Elizabeth and the Earl him- 
ſelf; and that the nuptial ceremony was delayed 
till Mr. Ns arrival in England, all parties 
being deſirous that he ſhould be preſent on that 
happy occaſion. 

This intelligence afforded much pleaſuce to 
2 N—-—, who had great 880 d-will to Steele, 

a very high eſteem for Miſs Warren, and was be- 
ſides of a frame of mind which takes delight in 
the happineſs of others. With this charming 
_ diſpoſition Mr. N muſt Eave been highly gra- 
tified in the contemplation of the company he was 
then in, every individual of which yas. in a ſtate 

of felicity. 
Signora Sporza, who loved Laura writh an a Tec- 
tion little inferior to that of her mother, could not 
conceal her joy in the perſuaſion the had of the 
approaching 


— 
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approaching happineſs of her young friend; for 
it was now obvious that her marriage with Carlot- 


tein would, take place ſoon after their arrival at 


Berlin. Cap tain Seidlis was delighted with the 


idea of his — ſiſter's being —— to the man 
whom all mankind he 9 and eſteemed the 
moſt. The ſatisfaction of Madame de Seidlits, it 
may be eaſily ſuppoſed, was equal to both theirs. 
Laura and Carloſtein ſaw in each other all that 
their imaginations conceived as amiable; and they 
beheld in the faces of their ſurrounding friends a 
generous joy at the proſpect of their felicity, and 
an impatience to ſee them ſpeedily united. 

It would have been difficult for Mr. N 
to have reſiſted the importunities of his friends 
and his own inclination, to accompany them to 
Berlin, had he not received the letter above men-' 
tioned from his father ; this determined him -to 
follow the plan he had formed, on leaving Na- 

les. 

, After expreſſing hopes of meeting again in Ger- 
many, or perhaps in England, Mr, N took 
a moſt affectionate leave of à company he ſo 
greatly eſteemed, carrying with him the friendihip 
and beft wiſhes of every perſon in it. The ladies, 
eſcorted by Carloſtein and Captain Seidlits, ſet 
out for Berlin; on the ſame day that Mr. N 
took his route for Geneva, where he propoſed to 
paſs a few days with Bertram, and endeavour, if 
poſſible, to prevail on him to accompany him to 
England. 

On his arrival at Turin, where he ſtopped only. 
one night, he wrote an anſwer to his father's let- 


ter, the concuſing of which was in the following 
terms: | | 


« IAM 


| 


| 
þ 
£ 
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} 
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0 Tan every day more confirmed in the truth 


of what you, my dear Sigg took ſo much pains to 


- impreſs early on m ming, That miſery is inſepa- 


rable from vice, and that the concurrence of every 
fortunate circumſtance cannot produce happineſs, 


or even tranquility, independent of conſcious 
integrity. 1 


« Had I harboured doubts on this head, the 


fate of a perſon with whom I had ſome acquaint- 


ance at Naples, would have ferved to diſſipate 


them; the particulars of this wretched man's {tory 
I will communicate to you at more leifure. I need 


only mention at preſent, that with every advantage 


of perſon, birth, and fortune, and united by mar- 
riage to the moſt beautiful and accompliſhed wo- 
man I ever had the happineſs of knowing, he was 


miſerable through the whole of his life, entirely 
owing to the ſelfiſhneſs and depravity of his heart. 


I am equally convinced that it is not in the power 


of external circumſtances to render that man, who 


is in poſſeſſion of integrity and the blefling of an 
. -applauding conſcience, ſo wretched as the perſon 
above alluded to, often was in the midſt of proſ- 


perity and apparent happinefs. An acquaintance 
I lately formed with another perſon, a citizen of 


Geneva, of a character the rgyerle of the former, 
and who I am not without hopes of preſenting to 


you at my. return, tends to confirm this opinion, 


and to convince me that the Poet is right in de« 
-claring,. | 


« The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
« Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears.” 
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